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To Bengt Sundkler 


Friends the world over have contributed to this book which is a 
token of their sincere admiration for Bengt Sundkler, teacher, 
church leader and friend. On the occasion of his sixtieth birthday 
they unite to honour him not only as an eminent scholar in the 
field of mission studies but also as a great personality in the ecu¬ 
menical movement, a builder of bridges uniting men of good will 
everywhere. 

Science is deeply indebted to Bengt Sundkler for his penetrating 
studies of African religious thought. His insight in this field owes 
much to his sympathy and understanding for the African in his 
struggle for human dignity. 

His approach to the study of religion in Africa and Asia and his 
contribution to ecumenical theology has both an academic, and a 
practical appeal. Mission studies in this sense provide means for 
fruitful dialogue among Christians and between Christians and 
men of other faiths, between the Western world and the majority 
of mankind. 

The scope of this book as the variety of all those who made its 
publication possible testify to the width of Bengt Sundkler’s 
scholarly and missionary horizons. 



Preface 


The Church’s call to transgress frontiers is the focus of Bengt Sundkler’s 
ecclesiology. It is the fairly literate translation of his own definition of 
Mission and it is derived directly from his general Biblical view of the 
Church's relation to Christ and her task in the world. 

As a young scholar in the mid-1930's Bengt Sundkler ushered in a 
re-interpretation of the view of “Jesus and the Gentiles'—and thus the 
question of the Biblical basis of Mission. He saw the centrifugal 
move ‘ from Israel to the Nations ' as the necessary consequence of the 
dramatic finale of that phase in the history of Salvation which, charac¬ 
terized by the centripetal move to Israel—or more precisely to Zion, the 
Temple-rock—preceded Christ and which was concluded in the final 
rejection of Jesus on Calvary. According to this view there is a divinely 
ordained dynamic in the Church's relationship to the world, and medi¬ 
tating on this ecclesiological characteristic, Bengt Sundkler in his later 
writings—most notably in his comprehensive “ Missio ”, The World of 
Mission—develops his original emphasis by means of the additional 
metaphor “the Pilgrim People of God", thus underlining the mobility 
of the Church. As is made evident by Dr. D. T. Bosch and the Rev. 
Philip Potter, in this volume, the vision of the Church Crossing Fron¬ 
tiers is extremely relevant in contemporary reconsiderations of the 
missionary task of the Christian Church. When planning this Festschrift 
to Bengt Sundkler, the great missionary scholar and international 
churchman, it has proved right and proper to try to further explore 
what his missiological view implies when related to burning issues in 
the current missionary discussion. 

Considering Bengt Sundkler’s definition of Mission it is well worth 
raising the question: which are the frontiers to be transgressed by the 
missionary Church? It is this question which has determined the scope 
and disposition of this dedication volume. 

Surveying Bengt Sundkler’s highly significant contribution both as 
active missionary and energetic scholar, two kinds of frontiers are im¬ 
mediately apparent. On the one hand there are the socio-religious bor¬ 
ders between the Christian community and surrounding communities 
characterized by different religious and ideological ethos. On the other 
hand there are the ecumenical frontiers, separating Christian com¬ 
munities from each other. 
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When probing into what Sundkler’s general-view implies for 
contemporary considerations of the Church’s transgression of socio¬ 
religious frontiers, attention should be given to the freedom of mind 
which he shows when tackling these frontiers and the means whereby 
they might be transgressed. This can easily be illustrated from his own 
missionary experience. Facing the proliferation of the Christian com¬ 
munity in Southern Africa, Sundkler in his method of study as well as 
in his epochmaking findings in Bantu-Prophets in South Africa drew 
attention to the necessary interaction between Church and Society , thus 
pointing to ways along which the relevant missionary frontiers can be 
traced and transgressed. Within his missiological seminar in Uppsala, 
these emphases have proved very inspiring as guidelines for further 
missionary research. Dr. T. Furberg’s contribution to this volume is 
an evidence of this. It is in this respect also of considerable interest to 
notice the methodological agreements between Professor Sundkler and 
the two West African historians. Professor J. F. Ade. Ajayi and Dr. 
E. A. Ayandele, notwithstanding their different evaluation of the eccle- 
siological status of the African Independent Church Movements. 

To some extent the awareness of the interaction between Church and 
Society has influenced Bengt Sundkler also when tackling the ecumenical 
frontiers within the Pilgrim People of God. However, his scholarly and 
existential contribution to the Church’s search for organic unity in 
Madras, Makumira, and Motala should not be understood merely in 
terms of historiographical methodology. As Dr. L. Thunberg points out, 
Bengt Sundkler’s concern for crossing ecumenical frontiers is evidence 
of his role as faithful heir of the great ecumenical legacy from Nathan 
Soderblom and Yngve Brilioth. It therefore seems very providential that 
as a former Missionary Bishop Bengt Sundkler was able to devote him¬ 
self to the task of contributing to the first Assembly of the integrated 
World Council of Churches in Uppsala 1968 that master-piece which 
is the Life of the great initiator of the Life and Work Movement. 

Yet the frontiers which are at the very heart of Bengt Sundkler’s con¬ 
cerns are on another, perhaps, even deeper level. They are related—as 
obstacles—to the way of true communication and mutual understanding 
at depth. His own awareness of the Church’s need for relevant self- 
expression in her own milieu as well as his searching quests for a 
faithful “translation” of the missionary message in any situation are 
evidence of this dimension in the Church’s call to transgress frontiers. 
It is therefore quite evident that the problem of indigenization, the 
meaning of dialogue, and the theology of religion should be highlighted 
in this volume. 
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DAVID T. BOSCH 


“Jesus and the Gentiles” — a Review 
after Thirty Years 


Since the beginning of this century the question of the attitude of 
Jesus towards the Gentiles has been a burning issue, not only for 
students of the New Testament but also for the Church engaged in a 
world-wide missionary programme. This was to a large extent due to 
A. von Harnack's epoch-making work, The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries , l in which he put forward 
the thesis that a mission to the Gentiles had been altogether outside 
the sphere of ideas of Jesus, that we could at best speak of his “im¬ 
plicit” universalism which illustrated itself in his attitude towards pub¬ 
licans, sinners and Samaritans, and that therefore the missionary com¬ 
mand of Matt. 28: 18-20 could be considered authentic “only in an 
ideal sense.” 

Harnack’s book was followed by a veritable deluge of publications 
which even today is still in full spate. Among these w r as that of the 
young Sundkler, who more than thirty years ago made his contribu¬ 
tion, Jesus et les patens , 2 in which he began by giving a summary 
of the history of the discussion on the problem “Jesus and the Gen¬ 
tiles” from Gustav Warneck and Martin Kahler down to Harnack, 
Friedrich Spitta, Max Meinertz and Albert Schweitzer (pp. 1-9). 

The basic fallacy common to all these scholars, Sundkler maintained, 
was that they all operated with the antithesis “particularism—univer¬ 
salism”. For Harnack Jesus was a Jewish particularist who nevertheless 
revealed some “implicit universalism”. For Spitta he was a universalist, 
and in fact the first Christian missionary. For Meinertz he was gradu- 

1 Harper Torch books, New York 1961; see especially pp. 36-43. German Orig. Leipzig 
1902. 

2 In RHPR 1936, pp. 462-499, reprinted together with a short essay of A. Fridrich- 
sen, La pensde missionaire dans le Quatridme £vangile, in Arbeiten und Mittei - 
lungen aus dem neutestamentlichen Seminar zu Uppsala, No. VI, 1937. Page refer¬ 
ences are to the latter edition. 
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ally moving from “implicit" to “explicit” universalism. According to 
Schweitzer Jesus was universalistic in his thought but particularistic 
in his actions. The whole discussion of thirty years was therefore, ac¬ 
cording to Sundkler, to a certain degree rendered sterile by this false 
antithesis. Making use of the aid of form criticism to get to the Jesus 
“behind the gospels", Sundkler then endeavoured to break away from 
this antithesis, pointing to the essential centrality of the people of 
Israel in Jesus' thought (pp. 9 ff.). 

The concept “Son of Man", he maintained, is not “universalistic" 
but Jewish and derived from Dan. 7. The Son of Man is also the Son 
of David, who is sent exclusively to “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel". Moreover, the fact that Jesus has combined in his person the 
two Israelite concepts of the Son of Man (Dan. 7) and the Servant of 
the Lord (Is. 53) shows the centrality of Israel in Jesus' thinking (pp. 
ll “ i 4). Nor is the Christian Church a “universalistic" concept; it 
has its roots in the Hebrew world of the Old Testament. The house in 
which the marriage feast will be held (Matt. 22: 1-14; Luke 14: 16-24) 
is nothing but the house of Israel that must be filled (pp. 17-19). This 
whole parable has nothing to do with the relationship between Jews and 
Gentiles, but is directed primarily against the Pharisees. Matthew, how¬ 
ever, while editing his gospel in a missionary situation, was led to 
meditate on the problem of the relationship between Jesus and the 
Gentiles (p. 19). The emphasis throughout, however, is not on who the 
guests are to be but on the fact that the house (of Israel) is to be filled. 

This centrality of Israel in the thought of Jesus is of overriding im¬ 
portance. The drama of redemption was enacted in Jerusalem, in the 
centre of the entire cosmos. But what happened in the centre would 
naturally have consequences also for the periphery; to interfere in the 
centre is to transform the whole organism (p. 24). To illustrate the 
fundamental relation between Israel as the centre and the surrounding 
world, Sundkler refers to various passages in the Old Testament (Ps. 
24, 47, 67, 87), making use especially of the Psalmenstudien of S. 
Mowinckel (pp. 24, 25). From Mount Zion, the navel of the earth 
(Ezek. 38: 12), the converging point of the nations (Is. 2: 2-4), living 
waters will flow in all directions (Zech. 14: 8 ff.) (pp. 26 f.) 

From this Old Testament background Sundkler then formulates his 
thesis that the mission of Jesus was basically a centripetal one. His 
actions were confined to Israel , but nevertheless had consequences for 
the entire world. He never left the holy land. The Wise Men from the 
East came to him (Matt. 2); the Roman centurion came to him (Matt. 
8), as did those Greeks who wished “to see Jesus" (John 12: 20 f.). 
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Looking at his earthly life from this point of view, the cleansing of the 
temple also acquires a new significance. The cosmic transformation 
which it was the Messiah's mission to effect, had to begin at the axis 
of the cosmos, namely Israel, Jerusalem, the temple (p. 24, 37). 

John 12: 20 ff.—the Greeks coming to Jesus as “representatives of 
the entire world”—clearly show that the mission to the Gentiles de¬ 
pended on the death of Jesus (vs. 24, 32). In a very profound sense the 
way of the cross was the way of the mission. Basically the Synoptics 
give the same solution. When Israel was hardened and had rejected 
the offered salvation, only one conclusion could be drawn. Jesus had 
to go to the cross, thus bringing the Kingdom of God to the “others” 
(Matt. 21: 43). Jesus could therefore not have conceived of his relation¬ 
ship with the Gentiles in the horizontal dimension of cosmopolitanism 
and universalism, but only in the vertical dimension of salvation his¬ 
tory. He was “universalist” precisely and solely because He was 
“particularist”. 

The mission which Jesus expected would not commence until after 
the crucifixion. The Son of Man, coming on the clouds of heaven, 
would be the Missionaire definitif. The time of the Church was the 
time of preparation and invitation. The real missionary time however 
would be the time of the eschatological harvest (p. 36). 

In concluding Sundkler remarked that his interpretation of the New 
Testament evidence would have practical consequences for the Church's 
mission work in modern times (p. 38). In some ways it is a pity that 
he has not given us his thoughts on these “practical consequences”. 
Or perhaps his going as a missionary to Africa was in itself a drawing 
of consequences? In any case there is in this respect a marked difference 
between his interpretation of the question “Jesus and the Gentiles” 
and that of Albert Schweitzer, according to whom Jesus was a deluded 
fanatic who died in despair for a mad apocalyptic dream which was 
never realized. Jesus could not achieve his purpose-nor his “mis¬ 
sionary” purpose—and so it was left to us to build the Kingdom of 
God. 3 

In the thirty years since the publication of Sundkler’s essay much 
has been written on the subject “Jesus and the Gentiles”. It may be 
of value to ascertain to what degree these publications were influenced 
by Sundkler and in what respects he was eventually proved wrong. 
Sundkler wrote his essay in the hey-day of the form-critical method, 

3 See A. Schweitzer, “Die Idee des Reiches Gottes im Verlaufe der Umbildung des 
eschatologischen Glaubens in den uneschatologischen,” SThU 1953, p. 20. 
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after the studies of Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Martin Albertz, Rudolf Bult- 
mann and Martin Dibelius on the Synoptic Gospels had been published 
and widely accepted. 

The aim of the form-critical method was to reconstruct the original 
Gospel scenes as accurately as possible. The attention was focussed 
on the individual pericope. This method held its own until approxima¬ 
tely 1954, when a new method developed alongside it, the so-called “re¬ 
daction-critical method” which turned the attention back to the indi¬ 
vidual evangelists as representatives of different theological positions. 
Each evangelist was not only a tradent, but, above all, a theologian 
reworking from a theological point of view the material which he was 
passing on. Hans Conzelmann was the first to apply this method to 
Luke, followed by W. Marxsen for Mark. 4 It was not before the sixties 
that full attention was focussed on Matthew, with studies by Wolfgang 
Trilling, 5 6 G. Bornkamm, G. Barth, H. J. Held,* Georg Strecker, 7 Rein¬ 
hart Hummel, 8 * Rolf Walker 0 and others. 

The result of the application of the form- and redaction-critical 
methods to our subject is clearly evident in one of the most recent 
studies on Mission in the New Testament, viz. that of Ferdinand 
Hahn. 10 Hahn finds three “layers” in the Synoptic sayings referring to 
the Gentile mission: (a) The attitude of Jesus himself to the Gentiles 
(pp. 26-46); (b) the attitude of primitive Christianity, as reflected in 
the Gospel tradition (pp. 47-77) and ( c ) the attitudes of the three 
evangelists themselves (pp. 111-136). 

It is however quite understandable that a procedure of this nature 
may lead to a partial disintegration of the Gospel message. More and 
more scholars today, while acknowledging the indispensability of these 
methods, are therefore beginning to ask questions about their reliabili¬ 
ty. 11 It is being asked whether the respective scholars’ conservation, 

4 Conzelmann, Die Mitte der Zeit . Tubingen 1954 (Engl. tr. The Theology of St. 

Luke, London-f New York i960); Marxsen, Der Evangelist Markus, Gottingen 1956. 

6 Das wahre Israel, Leipzig 1959 (3rd ed.: Munchen 1964). 

a Published jointly as Ueberlieferung und Auslegung im Matthausevangelium, Neu- 
kirchen i960. 

7 Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit , Gottingen 1962 (2nd ed. 1966). 

8 Die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Kirche und Judentum im Matthausevangelium, 
Munchen 1963. 

0 Die Heilsgeschichte im ersten Evangelium, Gottingen 1967. 

10 Das Verst (in dnis der Mission im Neuen Testament, Neukirchen 1963 (Engl. tr. 
Mission in the New Testament, SBTh 47, 1965. Page references will be to the Eng¬ 
lish edition). 

11 I mention just a few: H.-W Bartsch, Zum Problem der Parusieverzogerutig bei 
den Synoptikern, EvTh 1959, pp. 116-131 (especially pp. 117 f.); H. Flender, Die 
Botschaft Jesu von der Herrschaft Gottes, Munchen 1968, espec. pp. i 5 f., 92; 
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scepticism, or philosophical presuppositions do not a priori determine 
their attitude to the Synoptic tradition, thereby rendering unfruitful 
the alternative—either an authentic word of Jesus or a product of the 
early Church. 

The question arises whether the time has not come for a basic re¬ 
orientation in Synoptic research; not so much to try to isolate authentic 
sayings of Jesus from the additions and transformations of the early 
Church and the theology of the evangelists, but rather to put the ques¬ 
tion in a new way: Is the evangelists' handling of the gospel material 
a legitimate interpretation of the mind of Jesus or not? 

This approach will have to take into consideration another field of 
Gospel research, the so-called "Quest of the historical Jesus”. This 
had experienced a lull when Sundkler wrote his essay—a lull inaugu¬ 
rated by the devastating criticism by Albert Schweitzer on the older 
"quest of the historical Jesus” at the beginning of the century. 12 

In agreement with the positivistic historiography of the time theo¬ 
logians endeavoured to reconstruct a curriculum vitae of the "real” 
Jesus, as he was, unrestricted by the doctrinal presentations of him 
in Bible, Creed and Church. But, as was shown by James M. Robinson, 
who has devoted a considerable amount of study to this problem, 13 
the "historical Jesus” will really mean no more than "the histo¬ 
rians' Jesus”. The original quest, Robinson maintains, was both im¬ 
possible and illegitimate: illegitimate because it was an attempt to 
avoid the risk of faith by supplying objectively verified proof for its 
"faith”, and impossible because our only available historical sources- 
the gospels—do not present the historical Jesus as distinct from the ke - 
rygma, but rather present a kerygmatized history of Jesus. History 
therefore survived only as kerygma . 

Rudolf Bultmann goes so far as to say: “The Christ according to the 
flesh does not concern us .. ” "Whether or not he knew himself as 
Messiah makes no difference ...” "One may not go back behind the 


J. M. Robinson, The New Quest of the historical Jesus, SBTh 25, 1959, pp. 36 f.; 
A. L. Moore, The Parousia in the New Testament, Leiden 1966; G. E. Ladd, Jesus 
and the Kingdom, London 1966. English, Scandinavian and Dutch scholars have 
usually been more sceptic than their German colleagues about the value and results 
of these methods (e.g. V. Taylor, T. W. Manson, H. Riesenfeld, B. Gerhardsson, 
H. N. Ridderbos and G. Sevenster). 

12 Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung, 6th ed. 1951 (Engl. tr. The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, 3rd ed. 1954 )* 

13 A New Quest of the Historical Jesus, 1959: see also H. N. Ridderbos, “De Nieuwe 
Discussie over de zogenaamde historische Jezus,” in Het Woord, het Rijk, en onze 
Verlegenheid, Kampen 1968, pp. 78-94. 
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kerygma ...” In his Theologie des Neuen Testaments the message of 
Jesus belongs only to the “presuppositions” of New Testament theol¬ 
ogy. After the publication of his Jesus in 1926 14 it took a whole gener¬ 
ation before the quest of the historical Jesus could once again be dis¬ 
cussed in earnest in German theology. 15 Many of the so-called “post- 
Bultmannians” today judge the meaning of the historical Jesus much 
more favourably than their teacher. This is, among others, the case with 
Gunther Bornkamm in his monograph Jesus von Nazareth, 1 * the first 
book on the historical Jesus to issue from the Bultmannian school 
since Bultmann’s own Jesus appeared in 1926. The evangelists, Born¬ 
kamm says, definitely intended to portray the earthly Jesus (Luke 1: 
i~4; John 20:31; 1 John 1:3) but while relating the history of his 
earthly life “they proclaimed who he is, not who he was” (p. 15). 
Especially in his concluding chapter Bornkamm emphasizes more 
clearly than has been customary for Bultmann the continuity between 
Jesus* message and the Church’s kerygma . 

This cursory survey of research in the field of the Synoptic Gospels 
during the last three decades was necessary to enable us to see Sund- 
kler's essay of 1936 in its proper perspective. It is only logical, looking 
at it today against the background of the vast amount of research done 
in recent years, to expect that in many respects it will appear dated. 
What amazes the reader of today, however, is that subsequent research 
has proved Sundkler right in almost all his major theses and that his 
essay ushered in a new period of understanding of Jesus* attitude to the 
Gentiles. His study signified the end of one approach to the problem 
and the beginning of another. It is therefore understandable that quite 
a number of scholars should directly or indirectly have been influenced 
by it. 

It is today widely accepted that the earthly Jesus was sent exclusively 
to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel” and that Jerusalem and the 
temple occupied a central place in his earthly ministry. Of course, this 
was said long before Sundkler’s time. But never before had it been so 
forcefully argued that exactly this exclusive concentration on Israel, 
Jerusalem and the temple had such a profound meaning for the even¬ 
tual world-wide mission, or, in other words, that “particularism” and 


14 Engl. tr. Jesus and the Word, London i960. 

16 The "‘new quest” was opened by E. Kasemann, “Das Problem dcs historischen 
Jesus,” ZThK 1954, pp. 125-153 and quickly taken up by many others. The discussion 
is even today still in full swing. 

16 Stuttgart 1956 (Engl. tr. Jesus of Nazareth, i960). 
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“universalism" could not be regarded as mutually exclusive realities 
but rather as mutually inclusive. 

In this respect special attention must be given to Sundkler’s remarks 
on the meaning of the cleansing of the temple (p. 32, 33). In this 
parabolic act of Jesus, Yahveh himself entered the temple to inaugurate 
the cosmic transformation and eschatological renewal. This observa¬ 
tion of Sundkler has been accepted by many scholars as a correct exege¬ 
sis of this pericope. 17 Here, in the court of the Gentiles, separated 
from the inner courts by the “middle wall of partition" (cf. Eph. 2: 14), 
which bears at regular intervals notices forbidding Gentiles on pain 
of death to pass beyond it, precisely here Jesus proclaimed: “My house 
shall be called ( = shall be) a house of prayer for all the Gentiles" (Mk. 
11: 17). 18 This is where the restoration of Israel begins, to be completed 
when the nations throng to worship in God’s house. 

Especially in the Gospel of Luke (the non-Jew!) the temple and the 
city of Jerusalem occupy a very central place. The Gospel begins (1: 5 
ff.) and ends (24: 53) in the temple. 19 

The whole central section of this Gospel (9: 51-19: 27), which can be 
summarized under the heading “Up to Jerusalem", and which begins 
with the narrative of the rejection of Jesus by the Samaritans, de¬ 
monstrates a special connection between his passion, the city of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and the Gentiles and Samaritans. 20 In the words of Hans Conzel- 
mann: 21 “Jesus’ consciousness of his passion is expressed as a journey 
to Jerusalem". And from Jerusalem the apostles will carry the message 
into the whole world (Acts 1:8). Thus Jerusalem constitutes for Luke 
the link between the history of Jesus and that of the Church. It is, by 
the way, one of the most convincing proofs of Luke’s fidelity to his 
sources that his gospel contains no trace of any description of Jesus be¬ 
ing active among the Gentiles. 22 

It is, however, doubtful whether Jerusalem or the temple had for 
the early Christian Church the lasting and dominant importance Sund¬ 
kler ascribed to them (pp. 23 f., 30-38). Here he has been rightly 

17 Cf. Hahn, op. cit., pp. 28, 36, 38; J. Jeremias, Jesus* Promise to the Nations, 
SBTh 24, 1958, pp. 65 f. (German orig. Jesu Verheissung fur die Volker, Stuttgart 
1956); Bo Reicke, “Den primara Israelsmissionen och Hednamissionen enligt Syn- 
optikerna”, STK 1950, pp. 79-82. 

18 Cf. T. W. Manson, Only to the House of Israel? Philadelphia 1964, pp. 13-15. 
18 Cf. H. Flender, Heil und Geschichte in der Theologie des Lukas, Miinchen 1965, 
pp. 98, 104. 

20 Cf. D. Bosch, Die Heidenmission in der Zukunftsschau Jesu , Zurich 1959, pp. 103- 

111. 

21 Die Mitte der Zeit, p. 53. 

22 Cf. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 33 f. 
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criticized by a number of scholars. 23 Sundkler overlooked the fact that 
God's judgment would fall on both city and temple, that they would 
forfeit their place in salvation history and that eventually the temple 
would be destroyed without in any way jeopardizing the position of the 
infant Church. If this “concentration on Jerusalem" had not been rela¬ 
tive and temporary and if Jesus himself had not in some way indicated 
this, we would, arguing from Sundkler’s exposition, have expected a 
severe crisis in the life of the Christian community after the year 
70 A.D.—as in fact happened in contemporary Judaism. No crisis oc¬ 
curred, because the tradition knew of a prophecy of the earthly Jesus 
according to which the temple would be destroyed as part of the escha¬ 
tological events (cf. the Synoptic Apocalypse, Mark 13 par.). The tra¬ 
dition also knew of a prophecy about the destruction and reerection of 
the temple in three days, which the church understood to be a reference 
to Jesus' own death and resurrection (John 2: 19-21; Matt. 26: 61). On 
the cross God executed his final judgment upon the temple ... for 
Jesus is that temple. In his body the temple had been destroyed. In 
his person he endured the judgment of God. By his resurrection he 
became the eternal Temple of the New Jerusalem. Jerusalem and the 
temple had prepared his death for him (Matt. 23: 27; Luke 13: 34). 
Therefore, judgment would be passed on them. Jesus himself would 
take over the place of Jerusalem and become the central point around 
which the nations would gather. 24 This double evaluation of the city 
and temple in the tradition Sundkler did not adequately take into con¬ 
sideration. 

He may also have been wrong when, with F. Kattenbusch and others, 
he maintained that Jesus made use of the Judaistic idea of the “holy 
remnant" (pp. 14-16). Later studies have made it much more probable 
that Jesus took up again the Old Testament concept of "the people 
of God". 25 Nevertheless, in his basic thesis that Jesus knew himself to be 
sent exclusively to Israel, Jerusalem, the temple, Sundkler was right. 
Jesus worked in Israel, not in an ethnographic sense but in a heils - 
geschichtliche sense, calling this people to its real destiny, to be a bless¬ 
ing for the peoples of the earth (cf. Gen. 12: 3; Is. 49: 6; Acts 3: 25). 
His immediate task was to create a new community within Israel to 

23 For instance R. Liechtenhan, Die urchristliche Mission, Zurich 1946, p. 37; J. 
Blauw, The Missionary Nature of the Church, London 1962, pp. 92, 155; Hahn, 
op. cit., p. 38. 

M See further A. Th. van Lecuwen, Christianity in World History, London 1964, 
pp. 106, 113, 115; H. Flender, Heil und Geschichte in der Theologie des Lukas, 
pp. 100-122; Bosch, op. cit., pp. 88-91, 130; Blauw, op. cit., p. 92. 

25 Cf. Bosch, op. cit., pp. 76-86, 122, 135-137; Hahn, op. cit., pp. 30, 50. 
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transform the life of this people, in the faith that a transformed Israel 
would transform the world. In the words of Sundkler: “II £tait ‘uni- 
versaliste’ justement parce que, seulement parce qu’il 6tait ‘particula- 
riste’” (p. 36). Not in spite of but precisely because of the fact that 
Jesus restricted his ministry to Israel, this ministry would eventually 
lead to a mission to the Gentiles. 26 Moreover, Bo Reicke is right when, 
following Sundkler, he asserts 27 that all four gospels were at the same 
time universalistic and particularistic, and that it would be senseless 
to try to classify them according to this either—or. 

Exactly this, of course, has been done very oftenl At the time of 
Sundkler’s writing it was still widely accepted that Luke was “universa- 
listic” while Matthew was “Jewish particularistic” (p. 10). It may be 
of value to have a quick look at this latter gospel, mainly because 
it has baffled many exegetes by offering side by side “particularistic” 
sayings like 10: 5 f., 15: 24 and “universalistic” sayings like 24: 14, 26: 
13 and 28: 18-20. Only too often this dilemma was being solved by 
feebly asserting something like “Matthew prefers to counteract”, 28 or 
by maintaining either that the tradition has changed Jesus’ universalis¬ 
tic sayings into particularistic ones 20 or that it has changed his parti* 
cularistic sayings into universalistic ones. 30 To declare some of the 
offensive sayings as unauthentic, as products of the disputes on mission 
in the early church, 31 is no real solution either, because this still leaves 
us with the fact that Matthew at least could write down these appar¬ 
ently contradictory sayings without seemingly being worried by their 
contradiction. Joachim Jeremias therefore quite rightly points out that 
we need very complicated—and improbable—theories if we are to des¬ 
cribe either group of contradictory sayings as the invention of the 
primitive Church. 32 

More recent studies on Matthew have therefore, following Sundkler’s 


30 See further Bosch, op. cit., pp. 111-115. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 77-79. 

23 B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, London 1926, p. 291 (cf. J. Wellhausen, 
Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, Berlin 1911, pp. 62 f.: “Matthaus ist mit 
sich selbst nicht einig”). 

29 E.g. F. Spitta, Jesus und die Heidenmission, Giessen 1909. 

30 E.g. M. Goguel, Das Leben Jesu, Zurich 1934, p. 205. An extreme example of 
this tendency is offered by G. D. Kilpatrick, “The Gentile Mission in Mark and 
Mark 13, 9-11”, in Studies in the Gospels, Oxford 1955, pp. 145-158, who under¬ 
stands Mark 13:9-11 to be a prophecy about a world-wide mission among Jews 
only. Similarly F. Fliickiger, Der Vrsprung des christlichen Dogmas, Zurich 1955, 
pp. 213-216, maintains that the closing verses of Matthew (28: 16-20) are to be inter¬ 
preted as a substitute for an original command to evangelize Israel only. 

S1 So especially R. Bultmann. 

32 Jesus' Promise to the Nations, pp. 26-28. 
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suggestion, looked elsewhere for the solution of this problem, and have 
in some cases, instead of viewing the missionary command at the close 
of this gospel as an “uncomfortable” appendage to the Gospel, rather 
understood it as the key to the understanding of the whole book. 33 
This command does not come as something unexpectedly new but was 
carefully prepared throughout the whole Gospel. 34 It brings, as Otto 
Michel has shown 36 with reference to Dan. 7: 13-14, the proclamation of 
the universal extension of Jesus’ over heaven and earth, yes, 

over “all the nations”. Thus the service of the nations is part of 

the enthronement of the Son of Man. It is therefore also being realized 
more and more clearly that “particularistic” sayings like Mt. 10: 5 f. 
and 15: 24 must be understood within the totality of the Matthaean 
theology and in their relationship to sayings like 24: 14, 28: 18-20. 

Before we pursue this thought any further, it may be of some inte¬ 
rest to look at the new discussion about the author of the first Gospel 
and its bearing upon the subject “Jesus and the Gentiles”. For many 
years the author passed as indubitably a Jew. E. von Dobschiitz (1928) 
called him “a converted Jewish rabbi”. B. W. Bacon (1930) put 

forward the thesis that Matthew wrote a Pentateuch in analogy to 

that of the Old Testament. K. Stendahl (1954) thought that behind 
the Gospel of Matthew there stood a “school of scribes”. Even G. Born- 
kamra (i960) and Helmut Flender (1968) still saw Matthew as represen¬ 
tative of a new Christian Rabbinic school. 

However, as early as 1947, K. W. Clark declared: “The gentile bias 
is the primary thesis in Matthew, and such a message would be natural 
only from the bias of a gentile author In recent years more and 
more scholars propagated this theory of the gentile authorship of the 
first gospel, especially Georg Strecker 37 and Rolf Walker. 38 From the 
first chapter, they maintain, Matthew had the Gentiles in view—cf. 
1: 21. 30 It is clear throughout his gospel that for Matthew the question 
whether Gentiles were to be included in the Church’s missionary ac¬ 
tivity, was no longer an issue. His problem was rather to demonstrate 

^Cf. O. Michel, “Der Abschluss des Matthausevangeliums.” EvTh . 1950/51 p. 21; 
G. Bornkamm, “Der Auferstandene und der Irdischc, Mt. 28: 16-20”, in E. Dinkier 
(Ed.), Zeit und Geschichte, Tubingen 1964, p. 184. 

34 Cf. R. Walker, Die Heilsgeschichte im ersten Evangelium, Gottingen 1967, p. 112. 

35 EMZ 1941, pp. 225-232, 257-267, 289-295. 

38 “The Gentile Bias in Matthew,” JBL 66 (1947) pp. 165-172. 

37 Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit, pp. 15-35. 

M Op. cit., passim. 

38 The word jlaog is used for all those who are to be released from their sins, 
including the Gentiles—cf. Bornkamm, op. cit. (note 33 above), pp. 189 f; Hahn, 
op. cit., p. 125. 
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convincingly that Jesus was the true Messiah of Israel. This was no 
easy task in view of the existence of so many Gentile Christian con¬ 
gregations in his day. 40 

But does this mean that the Gospel of Matthew reflects a situation 
of conflict between Church and Synagogue in the author’s own time 
(i.e. after 70 A.D.), as G. Bornkamm 41 and especially R. Hummel 42 
have argued? This seems rather unlikely especially in view of the cri¬ 
ticism put forward against this thesis by R. Walker. 43 

Another theory, put forward by F. Hahn, 44 G. Barth, 45 H. Flender 40 
and others, that this gospel is written against the background of a 
conflict between Jewish Christian and Gentile Christian elements in 
Matthew’s “Church”, is also not very convincing. 47 No, we must rather, 
with G. Strecker and R. Walker, recognize that the author of the first 
gospel intends to portray the situation of the earthly Jesus, to give 
a picture of the conflict between Jesus and the Jews as it occurred in 
that unique historical period between His birth and resurrection. 

Both Strecker and Walker judge this portrayal of the life of the 
earthly Jesus as a period set apart and totally unique, to be essentially 
the contribution of Matthew. 48 For this historical reflection of the 
evangelist they use the word “periodizing”: Matthew “periodizes” the 
whole of salvation history into three epochs (Old Testament—Jesus 
—Church), with the time of the earthly Jesus as the centre of salvation 
history. Only during that specific period of time was salvation offered 
by Jesus to the Jews as their exclusive prerogative—which explains the 
occurrence of sayings such as Matt. 10: 5 f., 15: 24. They must be under¬ 
stood as having had their validity only during that holy unrepeatable 
period within the sequence of history, a period which irrevocably ended 
with Jesus’ death and resurrection. 

For Matthew himself these sayings had no more validity; in 


40 Cf. 5 0rn ^ amm > °P- cit., (note 33 above), p. 190; R. Hummel, op. cit., p. 136. 

41 “Enderwartung und Kirche im Matthausevangelium," in G. Bornkamm-G. Barth- 
H. J. Held, Ueberlieferung und Auslegung im Matthausevangelium, Neukirchen 
i960, pp. 19-29, 35 f. 

42 Op. cit., passim. 

43 Op. cit., passim. 

44 Op. cit., pp. 120-128 and elsewhere. 

45 “Das Gesetzesverstandnis des Evangelisten Matthaus," in Bornkamm-Barth-Held 
op. cit., esp. pp. 149 ff. 

40 Die Botschaft Jesu von der Herrschajt Gottes, Miinchcn 1968, p. 50. 

47 Cf. Strecker, op. cit., pp. 34 f. 

48 See Strecker, op. cit., pp. 107-109, 185; "Das Geschichtsverstandnis des Matthaus," 
EvTh 1966, pp. 57-74; Walker, op. cit.,pp. 114 ff; cf. also Hummel, op cit., pp. 141 f. 
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fact, he either invented them or took them over from the tradition 
or from the arguments of Jewish Christianity against a Gentile mission. 
He then projected them back into the situation before the resurrection 
and used them in his process of periodizing the history of the earthly 
Jesus over and against that of the exalted Christ. 49 “Israel” is in this 
gospel a theological concept, the Israel of a limited time, the final 
period of decision for the one-time people of God. After this Israel be¬ 
comes “the Jews” (Matt. 28: 15), a name without any theological con¬ 
notation. 50 

Walker goes even further: The earthly Jesus worked exclusively and 
unconditionally among Israel. Israel's rejection of its Messiah, however, 
caused the final abrogation of the old “people of God”. From chapter 
24: 3 on Matthew is not any more interested in Israel; in fact, Israel 
is excluded from the 80 vt] of 24: 14, 25: 31-46 and 28: 18-20. As far as 
the evangelist is concerned, Israel is disposed of; Matt. 28: 19 cancels 
Matt. 10: 5 f. Mission among the impenitent Jews is an impossibility for 
Matthew after the death and resurrection of Jesus. They are also ex¬ 
cluded from all eschatological hope on salvation (21: 31, cf. 8: 11 f, 11: 
20 ff.; 12:31 ff., 38 ff.). 61 

Strecker on the other hand, although he agrees with Walker on the 
theory that Matthew “periodizes” and although he also asserts that for 
this evangelist Israel's prerogatives ended with Matt. 28: 18-20, 52 never¬ 
theless maintains that Israel is still included in the missionary com¬ 
mand, absolutely on a par however with the Gentiles. 53 

Strecker's and Walker's thesis of Matthew’s “periodizing” is probably 
correct. It is, however, seriously to be doubted whether this is to be 
seen solely as a construction of the genius of Matthew, particularly as 
both Strecker and Walker admit that his “periodizing” is not a pe¬ 
culiarity of Matthew only but is basically to be seen in all the Synoptic 
Gospels and even in the theology of Paul. 54 Hans Conzelmann’s thesis 55 
that the life of the earthly Jesus constitutes for Luke the “centre of 
time” and that salvation history develops in distinct epochs, basically 
holds true also for Matthew and Mark. 56 Therefore, although the dif- 

40 Cf. Strecker, op. cit., pp. 107-109, 116 f., 185-187; EvTh 1966, pp. 64-66. 

80 Cf. Walker, op. cit., p. 74. 

81 Op. cit., pp. 9 f., 60 f., 67 f., 85 f. t 108-113, 120-122: Matthew wrote "ein extrem 
heidenchristliches Evangelium, unter volliger Absehung von den ‘Juden”\ 

83 Op. cit., pp. 99-101, 116 f., 239 f.; cf. also Hummel, op. cit., p. 142. 

83 Op. cit., p. 249; similarly Bornkamm (see note 33), p. 182; Hummel, op. cit., pp. 
142, 150. 

84 Cf. Strecker, op. cit., pp. 45-49, 185 f.; Walker, op. cit., p. 122-127. 

85 Die Miite der Zeit. Tubingen 1954. 

88 Cf. J. M. Robinson, Das Geschichtsverstandnis des Markusevangeliums, 1956. 
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ferences between the Synoptic Gospels must not be underestimated, 57 
we nevertheless have to contend that it is an oversimplification when 
one, with H. Conzelmann, 58 asserts that Luke is “historizing” and 
thereby »de-eschatologizing” the Jesus-tradition, or, with W. Marxsen, 59 
that Mark is “de-historizing” and therefore “eschatologizing” the tradi¬ 
tion. 60 All three Synoptic Gospels are essentially “heilgeschichtlich”, 
which means that they all combine the historical with the eschatological 
aspect. 61 The “periodizing” is therefore neither the peculiar invention 
of Luke (Conzelmann) nor that of Matthew (Walker). 

We must rather argue that the earthly Jesus, in limiting his task 
to the people of Israel, himself "periodized”. We therefore agree with 
Joachim Jeremias when, following Sundkler (pp. 34-37), he shows that 
Jesus knew that certain prior conditions had to be fulfilled before 
God's call could go out to the Gentiles, and that he realized that it was 
his earthly task to prepare for the hour of the revelation of the King¬ 
dom by fulfilling these necessary preconditions. 62 These conditions 
were: 1. that salvation had to be offered to Israel before (jrptoTov) 
it could be offered to the Gentiles, and 2. that the blood of the true 
Passover Lamb had first to be shed as a ransom “for many" (Mark 
10:45, * 4 : 24). In the words of Sundkler (p. 35): “The way towards 
the mount of the crucifixion is the way of the mission. When Israel 
is hardened and has rejected the offered salvation, Jesus could draw 
only one conclusion—the via dolorosa ... He could not quit Israel, 
for he was the Son”. 63 

The resurrected and exalted Christ was made Kugiog of all the na¬ 
tions, of heaven and earth. He thus ushered in the new period which 
would supersede the time of the earthly Jesus and found his new 


B7 Cf. Strecker, op. cit., p. 186. 

M Op. cit. 

69 Der Evangelist Markus, Gottingen 1956. 

00 For a criticism of Conzelmann and Marxsen, see Strecker, op. cit., pp. 47-49, 
185 f.; W. C. Robinson, Der Weg des Herrn . Studien zur Geschichte und Eschatologie 
im Lukasevangelium, Hamburg 1964; H. Flender, op. cit.; H.-W. Bartsch, “Zum 
Problem der Parusieverzogerung bei den Synoptikem,” EvTh. 1959, pp. 116-131. 
81 Cf. Strecker, p. 48. 

02 Jesus* Promise to the Nations, pp. 38, 71-73; cf. also Bosch, op. cit., pp. 179, 
185, 193 f.; Blauw, op. cit., p. 71, Moore, The Parousia in the New Testament, 
Leiden 1966, p. 202; H. N. Ridderbos, De Komst van het Koninkrijk, Kampen 1950, 
pp. 160-166. 

83 Perhaps, however, we ought to avoid using a word like "preconditions” in this 
context. I have suggested that we rather talk about "presuppositions”, as we have 
here simply to do with a description of the actual course of events of salvation 
history—cf. Bosch, op.cit., pp. 124, 193 (not "Bedingungen” but "Voraussetzungen”); 
somewhat similar Blauw, op. cit., p. 165. 
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ecclesia. Alfred Loisy was wrong when he declared: “Jesus foretold the 
Kingdom of God, but it was the Church which came”. 64 Nowhere in 
the New Testament is the Church made the equivalent or the substitute 
of the Kingdom of God, but neither is the one set anywhere in oppo¬ 
sition to the other. 65 The Church is also not simply seen as a “new 
Israel” by analogy with the old but rather as the only, the true Israel. 
Israel’s past becomes the past of the Church. The disciples of Jesus 
are Abraham’s children (Matt. 3: 9) 66 

We therefore, with some reservations, accept the “periodizing” thesis 
of Strecker and Walker. Ferdinand Hahn, on the other hand, does not 
believe that the evangelists—or Jesus himself, for that matter—“perio- 
dized” the Gospel history. He rather believes that the existence of two 
trends in the gospels—a “universalistic” and a “particularistic” one— 
is to be traced back to the existence of two elements within the early 
Church, a Hellenistic and a Jewish one. Matthew could make use of 
both these “trends”, not because he saw them as following upon one 
another temporally, but because for him the two missions, Jewish 
and Gentile, involved one another. It is rather a matter of two con¬ 
centric circles necessarily belonging to one another. The commission 
in Matt. 10 therefore has a permanent character, is still valid even 
after the commission of Matt. 28 and is not superseded by it. 67 This 
conjecture of Hahn is hardly acceptable, as Strecker has demonstrated. 68 
Hahn's interpretation would inadmissibly modify the universalism and 
the complete novelty of the situation of Matt. 28: 18-20. 

This “periodizing” ( = mission to the Gentiles only possible after cer¬ 
tain presuppositions have been fulfilled) does not mean however that 
we cannot discern any indications of such a future mission in the con¬ 
duct of the earthly Jesus. We have only to compare the attitude of Jesus 
with that of contemporary Judaism and of the Qumran community to 
realize the difference. 69 Exactly this was the essence of his clash with 
the Pharisees!- While the Messiah of Late Judaism was expected to de¬ 
stroy the sinners—whether they be Jews or Gentiles—Jesus, by turning 
to sinners and tax collectors broke through the barriers of religious 
particularism of his time and thus prepared the way for opening the 


64 The Gospel and the Church, 1908, p. 166. 

66 Cf Blauw, op. tit., p. 79. 

60 Cf. Hummel, op. tit., pp. 147, 150, 156. 

07 Hahn, op. tit., pp. 54-77, 120-128; cf. also G. Barth in: Bornkamm-Barth-Held, 
op. cit., p. 94 and H. Flender, Die Botschaft Jesu von der Herrschaft Gottes, 1968, 
p. 26. 

68 Strecker, op. cit., pp. 34 f., 108, 249; cf. Bornkamm (see note 33), p. 182. 

Cf. Hummel, op. cit., pp. 139 f., Flender, op. cit. pp. 24 ff., G. E. Ladd, 
op. cit., pp. 105, 168-172; Jeremias, op. cit., p. 51, 
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door to Samaritans and Gentiles as well. Through his ministry God 
appeared as the seeking and inviting God—as is evident in his miracles, 
his opening sermon in Nazareth (Luke 4: 17-27) and his parables (those 
of growth, of the talents, the marriage feast, the good Samaritan, the 
lost coin and sheep, the prodigal son, etc.). Even Jewish scholars like 
I. Abrahams and C. G. Montefiore 70 recognized the uniqueness of his 
concern for sinners and outcasts. In every case the conventional barriers 
were broken down. This is what Harnack meant by his term “implicit 
universalism”! And even the most sceptic scholar would have difficulty 
in maintaining that all these elements are “products of the primitive 
Church”. Is it then in the light of all this, so inconceivable that the 
earthly Jesus could have expected and foretold a future mission among 
Gentiles? 71 

Sundkler is not absolutely clear on this point (pp. 24, 36). Apparently 
following Albert Schweitzer, 72 he seems to think that Jesus bade his 
disciples to remain in Jerusalem (cf. Acts 1:4), there awaiting the re¬ 
turn of the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven as the final 
Missionary, sent to draw to himself the “true Israel”. On the other 
hand, Sundkler does talk of the “time of the Church”, describing it as 
"the time of preparation and invitation”. Perhaps, therefore, it is for 
him only a matter of terminology: he reserves the term “missionary 
time” for what he calls the "harvest time”, i.e. the time of the return 
of the Son of Man. 73 

This is in any case not what Schweitzer meant, according to whom 
Jesus lived in “universalism of expectation” (Erwartungsunwersalis- 
mus). The idea of a mission to the Gentiles was for Jesus out of the 
question. It would mean taking into human hands what God has re¬ 
served to himself. God would rather simply elect a number of Gentiles 
and take them-unprepared—into his Kingdom in the eschatological 
hour. 

Joachim Jeremias' interpretation of Jesus’ expectation for the Gen¬ 
tiles tallies with that of Schweitzer and partly also with that of Sund¬ 
kler. 74 Arguing from “what Jesus read in his Bible” about the escliatolo- 


™ Cf. I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels 1 , 1917 (reprinted New 
York 1967), p. 158; G. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels 1 , 1927, p. 55. 

71 Cf. Bosch, op. cit., pp. 186 f. 

w Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus, Tubingen 1930, pp. 176-184; cf. also H. Schlier, 
“Die Entscheidung fur die Heidenmission in der Urchristenheit,” EMZ 1942, pp. 166- 
182 (espec. p. 170). 

73 See Sundkler’s exposition The World of Mission, London 1965, p. 23-31, which 
is clearer on this point. 

74 Cf. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 22 f., 56-60, 69 f. 
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gical pilgrimage of the nations to Mount Zion, Jeremias maintains that 
Jesus did not expect the Gentiles to be evangelized where they dwelt, 
but that they would be summoned to the holy mountain by the divine 
epiphany. Interpreting Mark 13: 10, 14: 9 par. in accordance with Rev. 
14: 6, Jeremias believes that Jesus did not expect the “proclamation 
to all the world" to be executed by men, but by God's angel. In the 
hour of final fulfilment Yahveh himself, through an angelic voice, 
would gather all nations to the Mountain of God. 

Jeremias' exposition of Jesus' expectation for the Gentiles, however, 
fails to meet the case. 75 He uncritically identifies Jesus' view in this 
respect with that of Late Judaism and overlooks the fact that words 
like “preach", “the gospel", “all the nations" are familiar missionary 
terms which could hardly be understood differently. There is also no 
reference to an angel in any of these sayings. It comes therefore as 
rather a surprise when Jeremias in his “Conclusion" argues that the 
modern missionary is still fully in accordance with the mind of Jesus on 
this point! After his whole exposition his conclusive remarks sound 
rather unconvincingly pious. He seems to wish to “save" the Church's 
missionary work by arguing that it is “a demonstration of the exalta¬ 
tion of the Son of Man, an eschatology in the process of realization". 

Jeremias is nevertheless correct in pointing out the close relation¬ 
ship between mission and eschatology in Jesus' thought. And here 
again we are indebted to Sundkler (p. 17, 19, 36)! He was one of the 
first New Testament scholars to realize the eschatological perspective 
of mission. To my knowledge Oscar Cullman was the very first. 
But Sundkler's essay was published the same year (1936) in the same 
journal as that of Cullmann, clearly without yet having known of Cull- 
mann's contribution which in any case dealt with the Pauline mission. 70 
Before Cullmann and Sundkler the connection between mission and 
eschatology was the monopoly of some enthusiastic missionary groups. 77 
Since 1936 various other New Testament scholars, apart from J. Jere¬ 
mias, studied this unique relationship between mission and eschatology 
in the Gospels. 78 


75 For criticism on Jeremias, see for instance Ladd, op. cit., p. 263; Moore, op. cit., 
pp. 203-205; Bosch, op. cit., pp. 166-169, *97 Bornkamm, (see note 33), pp. 175 f., 
Hahn, op. cit., pp. 29, 58, 71. 

76 Cullmann’s essay. “Le caract£re eschatologique du devoir missionaire et de la 
conscience apostolique de S. Paul” was published in the RHPR 1936, pp. 210-245, 
while Sundkler's appeared on pp. 462-499. 

77 Cf. Bosch, op. cit., pp. 11-14. 

78 Cf. Helene Stoevesandt, Jesus und die Heidenmission, Gottingen 1943; Stahlin, 
“Die Endschau Jesu und die Mission,” EMZ 1950, pp. 97-105, 134-147; Bosch, op. cit! 
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In fact, before the ’thirties there was little in common between the 
theology of mission and that of the New Testament. Since then the 
picture has changed radically. The studies of New Testament scholars 
like Cullmann and Sundkler brought new life to the theology of mis¬ 
sion, especially because of their contributions to the theme "mission 
and eschatology”. This aspect gradually became the distinguishing 
mark of continental missionary theology. 79 In this way not only New 
Testament scholars but also a number of people engaged in the study 
of mission were influenced by Sundkler's essay. 80 He himself not only 
"crossed the frontier” from the field of the New Testament to that 
of mission, but also helped others to do the same. 

78 L. Wicdcnmann SJ, Mission und Eschatologie, Paderborn 1965, gives a survey 
of recent Protestant contributions to the theology of mission and finds that the 
eschatological element is common to them all. 

80 E.g. J. Blauw, J. C. Hoekendijk. 
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Translating the Gospel in New Testament Times 


One of the most characteristic activities of Christian churches in the 
world is mission in its various forms. And still Christianity has never 
concentrated itself upon mission with the same energy and conscious¬ 
ness as was the case during the first centuries of its history. So it had 
been from the very beginning. 

The different parts of the New Testament are in fact testimonies wit¬ 
nessing each in its way an incomparable missionary effort—and to a 
certain extent also its results. Thus the gospels as well as the epistles 
are the oldest records which can be said to throw light upon the history 
of mission. 

The central point in any missionary work is the proclamation of the 
Gospel, the good news. And the gospel is proclaimed in order to gener¬ 
ate faith. In the four gospels we are confronted with outlines of the 
preaching of Jesus during his ministry. The epistles, on the other 
hand, reflect the preaching and teaching of the church during the first 
period of its expansion. Now we know that the gospels are not authen¬ 
tic records from the life time of Jesus but are imbued with traces of the 
belief of the church. But if we compare the gospels with the epistles, 
we easily become aware of the fact that there are typical differences in 
the way in which the gospel is expressed and proclaimed. The apostles 
and other missionaries did not merely imitate Jesus and repeat his 
wordings. 

"Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Mt. 4: 17)—a form¬ 
ula like this could scarcely be found in any of the Pauline writings, 
and there is no reason to presume that Paul ever preached in this 
manner. This is due in part to the decisive fact that the ministry of 
Jesus and the mission of the church are separated from each other by 
two fundamental data: first the death and resurrection of Christ 
and secondly the transfer of the church from its original setting in 
Palestine into the Hellenistic world. 

The first datum, the death and resurrection of Christ, obviously in¬ 
volves a dislocation of perspective in the perception of the good news. 
To a considerable extent the kingdom of God, the salvation promised, 
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has been realized by an event which no longer lies in a veiled 
future. In the victory of Christ God has demonstrated the presence 
and the power of His kingdom. This event now belongs to the past 
and stands as the central point in the history of salvation. Henceforth 
the proclamation of the good news includes the proclamation of the 
death and resurrection of Christ. Confidence in the message announced 
implies faith in Christ who suffered death and was raised to the new¬ 
ness of life. 

The second datum, the transgression of Christianity from the Jewish 
milieu, with its background in the Old Testament, to the Hellenistic 
world, covers a most complicated process of transposition and transla¬ 
tion. Now the question arises: Is this process of transgression to be 
understood mainly in terms of discontinuity, as a fundamental break 
and new beginning? Or can there be found a continuity which is equ¬ 
ally or even more important? In this case: which are the continuos ele¬ 
ments? In many learned works Pauline theology is exposed as a devel¬ 
opment of ideas which the apostle conceived exclusively on the basis 
of his faith in the death and resurrection of Jesus. This theory im¬ 
plies that Paul only knew that there had been a man whose name was 
Jesus from Nazareth, that this person had been crucified and that he 
had risen from the dead, according to the belief of his disciples. Even 
as an apostle however, Paul was almost totally unacquainted with that 
tradition about the life and words of Jesus which at a subsequent 
stage emerged into the gospels. If the historical Jesus was of no im¬ 
portance for Paul, then the apostle was not in his turn faced with the 
necessity of translating the message which Jesus had proclaimed. 

There are, however, reasons to question the whole of this theory. 
If Paul had developed his theology independently from the proclama¬ 
tion of Jesus, it would be hard to explain why there is, in spite of the 
obvious differences of terminology and moods of expression, such a re¬ 
markable similarity of the central ideas and of their structure in the 
gospels on one hand and in the Pauline epistles on the other. This is 
a fact which every reader of the Bible has noticed. We shall try to 
make this clear from a short study of a single, yet characteristic, no¬ 
tion in early Christian thought. 

It is a well-known fact that the Greek words which express the idea 
of conversion, metanoein, metanoia and also epistrephein in this speci¬ 
fic sense, are used mainly in the synoptic gospels. It can be taken for 
granted that Jesus actually did use the Hebrew or Aramaic equivalents 
of these words. They seem in fact to be firmly rooted in the gospel tra¬ 
dition, even if it was not Jesus himself but early Christian reflection 
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which formulated a summary like this: “The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand. Repent ( metanoeite ) and believe in the 
gospel” (Mk. 1: 15 par.). On the other hand it is evident that Paul 
and other apostles or missionaries in the primitive church did not use 
wordings of this kind when they proclaimed the Christian message. 
This is easy to see from the epistles. (The book of Acts seems to form 
an exception in this respect. But apart from the fact that Luke in his 
terminology is dependent upon the Septuagint and, as a matter of 
course, in his gospel, his use of metanoein is not entirely consistent 
with the synoptic tradition). 

A characteristic feature of metanoia in the sayings of Jesus—as well 
as in one saying attributed to John the Baptist (Mt. 3: 2)—is its meta¬ 
phorical sense. The Greek word denotes a psychological process, and 
therefore it can be translated by “repentance”. But wherever the word 
is used by Jesus in his proclamation of the good news, it actualizes the 
idea of the return to God of the people of Israel which had gone astray. 
In the language which Jesus used this association was obvious. Also the 
Greek word had been adopted, in Hellenistic Judaism, to serve as a 
mere equivalent, though with a slight psychological accent, for the Old 
Testament metaphor of “return”. In his sayings as well as in his ac¬ 
tions, Jesus operated to a large extent by means of metaphorical langu¬ 
age and metaphorical actions. Their sense cannot be grasped without 
a basic knowledge of the imagery of speech which was peculiar for Jew¬ 
ish tradition from Old Testament times. Conversion or “return” is one 
of the more conspicuous metaphors, “to follow” the Son of Man an¬ 
other one. 

It would take us too far away from the main line of our argument, 
if we should try to prove that the metaphorical image of “return’ is 
underlying a number of sayings or parables in the gospels where the 
very word metanoia does not appear. To give an example of this, the 
parable of the prodigal son (Lk. 15: 11-32) might be referred to. It 
illustrates precisely the idea of the way back, and it is possible to 
demonstrate that there are, behind the parable, Old Testament texts 
where the word “return” in its terminological sense is used. Observa¬ 
tions of this kind enable us to maintain that the idea of conversion in 
its metaphorical use belongs to that part of the gospel tradition which 
can legitimately be traced back to the historical Jesus. 

Once we have stated that the idea of conversion is essential in the 
gospel proclaimed by Jesus, the question arises whether there is any 
equivalent in the preaching or teaching of Paul as far as they can be 
reconstructed from his epistles. If there is a continuity from Jesus to 
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Paul, the fact of conversion—if not the word itself—ought to have left 
at least some traces in the writings of the apostle. 

Admittedly, as we have pointed out, the proclamation of the king¬ 
dom drawing near has been replaced by the proclamation of the ker- 
ygma which confesses the death and resurrection of Christ. The pro¬ 
clamation of the kingdom as it is expressed in the gospels demands 
“return”. The proclamation of the kerygma as it is reflected in the 
epistles demands faith. And faith implies belief in the saving fact of the 
death and glorification of Christ as well as willingness to take upon 
oneself the consequences of this belief, which means a change of the 
fundamental attitudes of life. There are thus both intellectual and 
moral elements in the process of coming to believe. “To come to be¬ 
lieve” is in fact the nearest equivalent of metanoein, and therefore those 
passages in the Pauline epistles where the aorist of pisteuo appears, de¬ 
serve a special interest. To quote some examples: “So we preach and so 
you believed” ( episteusate, I Cor. 15: xx), or: “Salvation is nearer to us 
now than when we first believed” (episteusamen, Rom. 13: 11). The 
metaphorical language of “conversion” or “return” has been replaced 
by the theological terminology of "faith” and—not to be overlooked— 
of the consequences of faith. 

In the oldest of the Pauline epistles the meaning of the theological 
term “faith” (pistis ) is still illustrated and explained by the traditional 
concept of “conversion” in its pictorial, metaphorical sense: “Your faith 
(pistis) in God has gone forth everywhere ... For they report concerning 
us what a welcome we had among you, and how you turned ( epestreps - 
ate) to God from idols, to serve a living and true God, and to wait for 
his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, Jesus who delivers 
us from the wrath to come” (I Thess. 1: 8-10). Faith in God, hope for 
■the parousia of Christ are the result of the proclamation of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ. But this faith and this hope imply the surrender of idols 
and the readiness to serve God in a newness of worship and life. The 
passage quoted can help to make clear how the "gospel to the gentiles” 
makes it necessary to create a new vocabulary of theological thought 
and how this vocabulary emerges out of a traditional pictorial language. 
Thus it is characteristic that the “wrath of God” in its traditional, 
mainly metaphorical sense appears in this early letter of Paul and later 
on only in the epistle to the Romans, where the apostle addresses Chris¬ 
tians who had been converted from Judaism and where he uses a vocab¬ 
ulary which reflects his own Jewish background. 

There is one passage in the writings of Paul where the structure of 
thought is remarkably similar to that of the formula used in the synop- 
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tic gospels to characterize the message proclaimed by Jesus, a formula 
which has already been quoted here: “The kingdom of God has drawn 
near, repent (’return') and believe in the good news” (Mk. i: 15 par.). 
In his epistle ;to the Romans the apostle writes: “How are men to call 
upon him in whom they have not believed? And how are they to 
believe in him of whom they have never heard? And how are they to 
hear without a preacher? And how can men preach unless they are 
sent? As it is written: How beautiful are the feet of those who preach 
good news! But they have not all obeyed to the gospel ... So faith 
comes from a preaching which is heard, and the preaching comes 
through the word of Christ” (Rom. 10: 14-17). In the sentence quoted 
Paul gives a description of the Christian message, of its prerequisite and 
its result, which in its structure evidently corresponds to the way in 
which the proclamation of the good news is exposed in the gospels. 
Due to the actual argument in the context the elements are listed in the 
reversed order, which does not however obscure the basic structure of 
thought. 

If we establish the logical—or chronological—order, the argument 
starts from an event which is considered to have a decisive significa¬ 
tion. In the pictorial language of the gospels this is the impending 
realization of the kingdom of God, in the setting of the church it is the 
life, the death and resurrection of Christ with its future implications— 
what Christ was and meant had its importance not only for the past 
but equally for the time to come. The “word of Christ” is the commis¬ 
sion which the Risen Christ entrusted to his disciples. Whereas Jesus 
himself proclaimed the good news during his life-time, the proclama¬ 
tion carried on by the church still rests on his order. The kingdom of 
God had really drawn near. For one of its decisive events, the ministry 
of Jesus with all its implications, was realized and accomplished within 
a few years from the moment when Jesus first preached the news of 
the kingdom. Yet eschatology is not completely realized, the events 
designated by the collective symbol of the parousia still lying in the 
time to come. But precisely as the message proclaimed by Jesus de¬ 
manded a personal decision and a new way of life from those who lis¬ 
tened, the preaching of the church demands a decision of exactly the 
same order. Thus faith implies more than an intellectual assent. Com¬ 
ing to faith opens the way to a life in Christ and in Christian fellowship. 

There is in Paul’s argument about faith an obvious parallel to the 
way in which the symbolism of conversion is used and explained in 
the gospels. Whenever the good news is preached, some of those who 
listen are—or rather become—ready and willing to believe and to take 
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the consequences of this belief. Others, on the contrary, are led to a 
negative attitude, refusing to believe. We need not in this context con¬ 
cern ourselves with the paradoxical fact that of those who come to faith 
many would not have been supposed previously to do so. But we note 
that Paul in the passage quoted states the evident fact: “Not all obeyed 
to the good news" (Rom. 10: 16). Obedience is precisely one of the as¬ 
pects—or consequences—which are inherent in the conception of faith 
as it is conceived and explained in the Pauline epistles. It becomes clear 
that the apostle tries to express, in a reflective way, the mental and 
moral attitudes and processes which are covered by the metaphorical 
notion of conversion as it had been used in the Old Testament and in 
the words of Jesus. By means of a quotation from Isaiah (53: 3), Paul 
wishes to prove that all religious speech or proclamation places human 
beings in a position where they are supposed to choose and to take 
upon themselves the consequences of that choice. 

It is characteristic of the situation of the church and of its new in¬ 
sights that the traditional term of "good news" is understood by Paul 
in a clearly universalistic sense. To have made this explicit is one of the 
achievements in the theological reflection of the apostle. From there 
must also have come impulses to translate the gospel. Already in some 
of the sayings of Jesus can be found a tendency to repudiate national 
and social boundaries. The final break with particularism lies however 
in the symbolic figure of the Son of Man. This became evident after 
the resurrection. Paul was convinced, from the beginning of his mission¬ 
ary activity, that he had been called by Christ to be the apostle of the 
gentiles. Thus he had to be the herald of the gospel, confronting the 
gentiles with its challenge. This fact is stressed once again in the con¬ 
tinuation of the passage quoted, in words taken in part from Ps. 19: 5: 
“But I ask, have they not heard? Indeed they have; for their voice 
has gone out to all earth, and their words to the ends of the world" 
(Rom. 10: 18). 

The preaching of the good news needs a structure or organization 
which makes it possible for the message to be carried out and to make 
the decisiveness of the situation clear to them who listened to the 
proclamation. The prerequisites of sending and being sent, of authority 
and obedience are expressed by Paul in the following way: “How can 
man preach without being sent?" (Rom. 10: 15). When Jesus pro¬ 
claimed the good news of the kingdom of God, he spoke as one who 
had authority (e.g. Mk. 1:22 par.). The proclamation of the gospel is 
centred around the person of Jesus. He was conscious of having been 
commissioned to preach the gospel with authority, not for his own 
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sake but in order to challenge those who listened to his preaching. 
Here, in the passage which we consider, Paul touches briefly but by 
no means unconsciously upon the fundamental problem not only of his 
apostolate but of the whole of Christian ministry. No attempt to trans¬ 
late the gospel by exposing, in a reflective way, the implications and 
functions of the preaching activity of the church, can neglect the inner 
mechanism of a preaching which is to effect conversion, to generate a 
faith which leads to obedience and a new way of life. 

Preaching and faith, however, are not self-consistent. Following our 
text backwards we find that Paul starts from a fact which logically 
is the result of preaching and believing: to be able to call upon the 
name of Christ and so to be saved. The verbs “to call upon” and “to 
be saved are still to a large extent metaphorical and get their explana¬ 
tion through the writings of the Old Testament and through the way 
in which Jesus taught and acted. “To call upon” implies communion, 
a personal relation, to be saved” a newness of life, a transformation to 
new attitudes and new relations. 

In his epistle to the Philippians, addressed to a Hellenistic audience, 
Paul tries to explain the word “righteousness” which is both Jewish and 
metaphorical. Greek listeners must have taken this term as a kind of 
symbol that needed interpretation. Therefore the apostle adds an ex¬ 
planatory note: “... that I may know him [i.e. Christ] and the power 
of his resurrection, and may share his sufferings, becoming like him in 
his death, that if possible I may attain the resurrection from the dead” 
( 3 : 1 ° £)• Communion with the transcendent Christ, following the patt¬ 
ern of his earthly life, facing death with the consciousness of a life be¬ 
yond death, a life whose renewing power can be experienced 
already in this present life—these are some of the implications which 
are inherent already in the symbolism of the kingdom of God as it had 
been preached by Jesus and in the enigmatic figure of the Son of Man 
which Jesus had sketched in his teaching. 

There is a characteristic difference in the mood of expression between 
the gospels and the epistles. The predominance of metaphorical speech 
and action in the gospels is succeeded by the theological—or theoretical 
—reflection prevailing in the teaching of the apostles. What separates 
the ministry of Jesus from the missionary activity of the church is 
thus not only the process of literal translation from Aramaic to 
Greek but moreover the transition from symbolical speech to the langu¬ 
age of theoretical reflection. To grasp this is to become aware of the fact 
that the gospel tradition by its very structure must be anterior to the 
didactic activity of the church. 
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Crossing the Frontiers in the Second Century 


A short time before A.D. 200 the Christian Church emerged into light 
from a long period of darkness. In Rome the first important Popes, 
Victor, Zephyrinus and Calixtus, claimed to be the leaders of the 
Church. In Alexandria and in North Africa Christian communities 
flourished, of whose earlier existence we have but scarce records. From 
this time also the first examples of Christian art are known, the cata¬ 
combs as well as the house-churches in Rome and in Dura-Europos at 
the Euphrates. The Christian Church appears at this time as a fully 
developed organization, stretching its influence around the entire Ro¬ 
man Empire, and held together by the rule of faith, by the hierarchy 
and by similar structures in liturgy and Christian life. 

Compared with this full-grown Church, much less is known of the 
course of Christianity throughout the greater part of the second cen¬ 
tury. The remaining sources give us a few spotlights on certain areas, 
while other parts of the Empire are lying in complete darkness. Egypt 
belongs to the dark areas during almost the whole of the second cen¬ 
tury; so does Roman Africa, and Christianity in Gaul is known only 
because of the persecutions there and because of the personality of 
Irenaeus. There might have been areas where the Christian Church was 
settled already in the second century, but of which we know nothing 
for the simple reason that nothing of interest happened to these 
Churches. The lack of sources cannot be taken as a proof that Christian¬ 
ity was insignificant or heretical in many parts of the Empire (a misuse 
of arguments e silentio which often recurs in Bauer’s otherwise valuable 
Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketzerei). The amazing explosion of Christian¬ 
ity about A.D. 200 must have been prepared by a long process, and 
we can only regret our lack of precise knowledge. Even von Harnack, 
in his still indispensable work Mission und Ausbreitung is remarkably 
vague about events of the second century. Archaeological evidence 
brought forth since his time—such as early Egyptian papyri or the 
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cemetery beneath St. Peter in Rome—can elucidate the period only 
to a very limited extent. 1 

One of the most remarkable features of the Christian expansion in 
the second century is the total lack of great missionary personalities, 
such as Barnabas, Peter and Paul in the first century or St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus in the third. If there were successful missionaries in 
some places, their memory has now been forgotten. The most reason¬ 
able explanation of this fact is that the Christian Church had lost its 
Palestinian centre after the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Nei¬ 
ther Antioch nor Rome seems to have taken up the Apostolic task of 
sending missionaries to foreign countries. It is striking how St. Ire- 
naeus, when writing about the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
refers to it as something restricted to the generation of the Apostles 
( Adv . haer. 4.24). 

With or without missionaries Christianity spread rapidly around the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. A Christian traveller like Avircius Mar- 
cellus of Hierapolis (circa 180) could write with pride in the inscription 
for his own epitaph that he had been as far as Rome in the West and 
Nisibis in the East; everywhere he had met brethren and had shared 
the Eucharistic meal with them. Had he stretched his journey farther 
to the West, he would have been able to join the Christian communi¬ 
ties in Gaul, well-known from ths writings of St. Irenaeus and from 
the account of the persecution in 177. In Spain he would probably have 
met a considerable number of Christians, even if our knowledge of 
them is unsatisfactory. In North Africa too, the number of the Chris¬ 
tians was increasing. Tertullian says in his Ad nationes that the Chris¬ 
tians of his time were filling up all parts of society. The only place 
where a Christian traveller would have had difficulties was in Egypt, 
where Christianity seems to have been cast into the common syncretis- 
tic mould. The fact that the Alexandrian Church of Clement and Ori- 


1 The principal work on early Christian expansion is still A. von Harnack, Die 
Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, 4th ed. 1924. The latest English transla¬ 
tion is The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, 
1-2. Harper Torch books, New York 1961.—Among older literature, the books and 
articles by W. M. Ramsay are especially valuable, e.g. The Church in the Roman 
Empire before 170, 7th ed., London 1913. Harnack has drawn largely from Ramsay 
in his Mission und Ausbreitung, a fact, however, which does not make the study of 
Ramsay's own works superfluous. Of later literature, W. Bauer, Rechtglaubigkeit und 
Ketzerei im altesten Christentum , Tubingen 1934, is important in spite of its one¬ 
sidedness. R. Egger, Romische Antike und friihes Christtentum, Klagenfurt 1962, 
contains a number of essays dedicated to the problem of early Christian expansion. 
An excellent survey of the problem is given in W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and 
Persecution in the Early Church , Paperback ed. New York 1967. 
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gen was regarded with respect in the third century is a token, however, 
that Egyptian Christianity was not as different from the main stream 
of the Church as Bauer has suggested. 

How could this tremendous expansion take place without any not¬ 
able missionary efforts? There is no record of street-preaching or out¬ 
door ceremonies that might have attracted the eye of a curious pagan. 
We do not hear anything about the spreading of propaganda literature 
or invitations to information meetings. There were certainly apologies, 
but they do not seem to have been very much read outside Christian 
circles. Tertullian complains about this fact, nostris litteris ... ad quas 
nemo uenit nisi iam Christianus (De testim. /.). The famous catecheti¬ 
cal school of Alexandria does not seem to have been very impressive in 
the beginning but deserved its reputation rather because organized 
Christian education was unusual elsewhere. The church-buildings, if 
there were any at all and not mere provisional arrangements in private 
houses, were modest, probably hidden in back-streets and indiscernible 
from outside. Dr. A. D. Nock is certainly right, when he states that 
the one Christian type known to the populace was that of the martyr. 2 

In order to understand the development, two important factors ought 
to be taken into consideration, the spread of trade and emigration to¬ 
wards the West on the one hand, and the preparation made by Jewish 
diaspora and proselytism on the other. In both these contexts Asia 
Minor and Syria are of primary importance during the second century. 3 

In the Church history of the second century the greatest amount 
of evidence comes from Asia Minor. The Johannine Ephesus tradition, 
Papias, Polycarp, Irenaeus, all belong to Asian Christianity. Ignatius of 
Antioch is known mainly by his letters to Asian Churches. The Church 
in Gaul, victim of the persecution in Lyons and Vienne, was probably 
made up by Asian settlers, and it was to the Churches of Asia and 
Phrygia that the survivors sent their account of the events. Also St. 
Justin, born in Palestine and martyred in Rome, had his closest connec¬ 
tions with the Church of Asia Minor. Probably he was converted to 
Christianity in Ephesus, and this city is also the scene of his Dialogue 
with T'typho. Thus the centre of Christian teaching during the second 
century does not seem to have been Antioch or Rome but Smyrna, Eph¬ 
esus and Hierapolis. 

2 A. D. Nock, Conversion, Oxford 1933, p. 193. 

3 There is no major work on early Christianity in Asia Minor, but a considerable 
number of special studies. Of these, note especially W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bish¬ 
oprics of Phrygia, 1-2. Oxford 1883; S. Dickey, Some Elements and Social Condi¬ 
tions of Asia Minor Affecting the Expansion of Christianity, in Studies in Early 
Christianity, ed. by Sh. J. Case, New York 1928, pp. 393-416. 
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Especially interesting is the fact that the Pauline Churches in Asia 
were flourishing at this time, while their counterparts on the Western 
shore of the Aegaean sea—Thessalonica, Philippi, Athens and Corinth 
—do not seem to have been of the same importance. This is certainly 
an indication that the great personality of St. Paul was not the most 
important factor in the expansion of Christianity in the West. Our 
notion of his missionary work as the crucial event in the spread of 
Christianity during the Apostolic age is heavily dependent on the one¬ 
sided record of early Church history, given in the Acts, and the fact 
that the Corpus Paulinum has been so well preserved. A very striking 
feature is that the importance of St. Paul as the founder of the Asian 
Church was entirely overshadowed by St. John in Ephesus (whoever 
this personage may have been). The Pauline heritage in the writings 
of St. Justin is remarkably weak, if in fact discernible at all. 

Social and economic forces have too often been underestimated in 
the context of early Christian expansion. The common belief that it 
was the great heroes of the Church that carried the Gospel to the 
pagan world has its sources both in Christian hagiography and in 19th 
century individualism, but as far as the second century is concerned 
there are strong indications that this view is inapplicable: the main 
factor in the Christian expansion was not the sending of missionaries to 
foreign countries, nor any form of systematic propaganda or mission, 
but rather trade and emigration. We can see this very clearly in the 
notable differences within the Church between the importance of Asia 
Minor and the present Greece. 

During the era of the Roman Empire Greece had become more and 
more a backward and depopulated country with a low production and 
export. On the other hand Asia Minor and Syria were immensely rich 
and sent their merchants and ships around the Mediterranean with 
Oriental products. Syrian and Asian colonies existed in Rome since 
pre-Christian times and had also brought the native gods to the capital. 
Asian merchants found their way over the Noric Alps to the Rhine 
valley and Treves, and another route carried them from Rome to 
Marseille and to the Rhone valley. The Christians in Gaul seem to have 
been mostly of Asian stock; they were evidently wealthy and even 
possessed slaves of their own. Obviously they belonged to some settle¬ 
ment of Asian merchants. 4 

4 For the importance of trade routes and immigration from the East, see M. P. 
Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire , 2nd ed. ( Cam¬ 
bridge 1926, p 201 f.; Dickey, op. cit.; Nock, op. cit p. 49, 66 f.; Frend, Martyrdom, 
p. 4 ff.; idem, A Note on the Influence of Immigrants on the Spread of Christianity 
in the West, in Mullus (Festschrift Th. Klauser), Munster 1964, pp. 125-129. 
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Not only tradesmen but also Oriental immigrants and slaves brought 
to the West were main factors in carrying Christianity to the heart of 
the Empire. The measures taken by the Roman bishop against the 
Asian practice in celebrating Easter can only be understood if the large 
group of Asians in Rome is taken into account. The fact that the 
Roman Church was Greek-speaking until the first half of the third cen¬ 
tury is a very strong indication that the majority of the Christians 
were settlers from the East. Also a large group of African immigrants 
had their own colony in Rome from the end of the second century. 
It is possible that Christianity was spread to Africa by the contacts 
between Asian and African settlers in Rome, but it may just as likely 
have come directly from Asia Minor. There are many affinities between 
African and Asian Christianity, and the language of the African Church 
seems to have been Greek, even if it has rather rapidly been superseded 
by Latin. 5 

When Latin came into use in the Roman Church about A.D. 200, 
this was certainly a token that the immigrant groups had begun to 
be assimilated, and that the number of Latin-speaking Christians was 
increasing. It may have consisted of Latin-speaking children of Greek¬ 
speaking parents, Romans married into Greek families, or people at¬ 
tracted to the Christian faith without having any ethnic relation to the 
East. These sociological details are of course more or less inaccessible 
to us. 

A more sociological approach to the question of Christian expansion 
does of course not imply that Christianity would not have been a mis¬ 
sionary religion at this time. On the contrary, it was one of the most 
energetically missionary movements of the age, spreading with rapidity 
everywhere, precisely because it was carried on by such a great number 
of adherents. All these Christians, merchants, soldiers or slaves, made 
the extent of the contact with the pagan world much wider than if 
Christianity had just been preached by a handful of missionaries. Per¬ 
sonal acquaintance, invitations to Christian gatherings, informal talk 
about the new and unknown faith-all those things that Tertullian 
calls appellatio fraternitatis et contesseratio hospitalitatis (De praescr. 
20.8)—seem to have been the ordinary means of spreading the Gospel. 
In this respect Christianity seems to have been largely influenced by 
the life and activity of the Jewish diaspora communities. 


c For the entire question of foreign religious groups in Rome, see G. La Piana’s 
extensive articles The Roman Church at the End of the Second Century, Harv. 
Theol. Rev . 18 (1925), pp. 201-277, and Foreign Groups in Rome during the First 
Century of the Empire, Harv. Theol Rev . 20 (1927), pp. 183-403. 
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The Jewish diaspora seems to have been used more or less as a 
paradigm in the formation of Christian immigrant groups in the West. 
The Jews had the experience of organizing congregations, they pro¬ 
vided the Christians with the Greek Bible of the Septuagint and in¬ 
spired the formation of the ministry and liturgy of the Church. In 
many places the Christian community ought to have been regarded as 
a somewhat heretic Jewish diaspora group. Many Christians were ob¬ 
viously of Jewish origin or at least came from the wider circle of 
“God-fearing” Gentiles. Even since the council of Jamnia had excom¬ 
municated the Christians from the synagogues, Christians and Jews 
seem to have lived in close connection in several places. There are in¬ 
dications that they used common burial grounds, 6 and as long as the 
Apostolic decree was followed (as seems to have been the case in Gaul 
in 177), the Christians had to go to the Jewish butcher to buy their 
meat. The oldest Christian community in Rome was probably in the 
Jewish quarter in Trastevere, where the Christian centre still seems 
to have been situated at the time of Calixtus. 

As the Church of Asia is of such an outstanding importance during 
the earliest post-apostolic age, it is really a pity that our knowledge of 
the Jewish diaspora in Asia is so very unsatisfactory. We know that the 
Jews of Asia were regarded with a certain disdain by other more pro¬ 
minent Jewish communities. Probably Asian Judaism had a strong 
eschatological emphasis, and the millenarian tradition from the Apoca¬ 
lypse to Papias and St. Irenaeus may well be seen in an Asian Jewish 
context. Otherwise the conflict between Christians and Jews was 
harder in Asia than elsewhere. Asian Christians often refer to the hostil¬ 
ity of the Jews, an attitude which is understandable, if both Christians 
and Jews in Asia were involved in missionary activities and stimulated 
by eschatological hopes bordering on fanaticism. 

The apocalyptic fervour of the Asian Churches finally ended in 
Montanism. 7 It has often been described as a forerunner of the non¬ 
conformist Protestantism-John Wesley himself judged Montanus to 
have been “one of the holiest men in the second century” 8 -and it cer¬ 
tainly has many elements linking it with these much later move- 


• Frcnd, Martyrdom, p. 244; E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols 2, New York 1953, 
p. 56. 

7 The Asian Jewish background of Montanism has been demonstrated by J. Mas- 
singberd Ford in her interesting essay Was Montanism a Jewish Christian Heresy?, 
Journ. of EccL Hist. 17 (1966), pp. 145-158. 

8 Sermons, ed. Jackson, 2, p. 328, quoted by E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian 
in an Age of Anxiety, Cambridge 1965; p. 68 n. 
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ments—emphasis on the work of the Holy Spirit, lack of hierarchical 
organization and puritan ethics. 

Another approach, which has not been fully studied, might focus 
on the interesting phenomenological similarity between Montanism 
and modern nativistic movements among so-called primitive peoples, 
described by Bishop Sundkler in his famous book Bantu Prophets and 
for a wider area in Lanternari's Movimenti religiosi . 9 

Montanism appeared in the rural parts of Phrygia, to which the 
Hellenistic culture had not been greatly extended, and where native 
Phrygian language and custom still dominated. The sociological back¬ 
ground of the new prophetic movement was similar to that of later 
Donatism, as Dr. Frend has well pointed out: “Montanism took on 
more and more the character of a revolt, the prophetic and eschatolo¬ 
gical religion of the native countryside against the Hellenized Christian¬ 
ity of the towns." 10 It was a popular movement, with few educated 
members, and its religious fervour was high. Ecstasy and prophecy were 
combined with a revival of apocalyptics, otherwise declining in the 
Hellenistic world. The more sophisticated members of the Christian 
city communities must have regarded the movement as nothing but a 
barbarian madness and a specimen of a most ridiculous naivety. Ne¬ 
vertheless, Montanism had a quality not always present in the early 
Church, a broad popular basis and a vigorous enthusiasm, which led 
many of its believers towards martyrdom and death. 

The popular, rural background of Montanism in the still half-pagan 
Phrygia inevitably led to an incorporation of non-Christian elements 
into the Montanist movement. Like many other nativistic movements 
Montanism wished to be a revival of original Christianity but was car¬ 
ried away by the forces of popular culture and religion. Montanus 
himself is said to have been a priest of Cybele, the Great Mother of 
gods, and the ecstatic and puritan character of his movement has often 
been seen in this context. The cult of Cybele was held in an atmos¬ 
phere of ecstatic frenzy, in which the worshippers often wounded 
themselves and even committed self-castration. Even if we do not hear 
anything about such excesses within Montanism, there is an unmistak¬ 
ably phenomenological similarity between this ecstatic movement and 
Phrygian paganism. As Schepelern has pointed out, the Montanist 


0 B. G. M. Sundkler, Bantu Prophets in South Africa, 2nd cd., London 1961; V. 
Lanternari, Movimenti religiosi di liberta e di salvezza dei popoli oppressi, Roma 
i960, Engl, transl. The Religions of the Oppressed, Paperback ed.. New York 1965. 
10 Frend, Martyrdom, p. 221. 
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part of Phrygia is just where the largest number of penitential in¬ 
scriptions to the god Men have been found. 11 

Further, the self-identification of Montanus with God himself has 
close parallels in modern nativistic cults. “I am the Lord God Al¬ 
mighty, dwelling in man. It is neither angel nor ambassador, but I, 
God the Father, who am come.” Similar claims, if not so extreme, were 
also uttered by this prophetess Priscilla: “Christ came to me in the 
likeness of a woman, clad in a bright robe, and He planted wisdom 
in me and revealed that this place (Pepuza) is holy, and that here Je¬ 
rusalem comes down from heaven.” 12 That Christ appeared in the shape 
of a woman might be taken as an indication that the image of the 
Great Mother still had not been eradicated from the minds of the 
Montanists. Anyway, the strange idea that the faithful had to gather 
at a place near Pepuza in Phrygia in order to await the coming of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, certainly pertains to the same climate of native 
religion. 

Of course it would be wrong to draw the parallel too far. Montanism 
had a much greater consistency and capacity for extension than many 
similar movements. Already in about 200 A.D. it appeared in North 
Africa and was able to draw a highly educated man such as Tertullian 
into its sphere. It does not seem to have had many parallels, although it 
may be that the account of such movements may have been lost. The 
curious story told by Hippolytus of the Syrian bishop who led his 
flock into the desert in order to be ready to meet the Lord (In Dan. 
3.17-19, cf. Tertullian, Adv . Marc . 3.24) is a proof that Montanism 
was not the only enthusiastic movement of that time. Lucian's account 
of Peregrinus Proteus’ Christian period and Celsus’ description of Pa¬ 
lestinian prophets both indicate that popular Christianity in the East 
was rather different from the teachings of the grea.t ecclesiastical au¬ 
thors; it was less sophisticated, perhaps less sympathetic from our point 
of view, but certainly had a great capacity to influence the lower classes 
of the Empire. 13 

In the Christian literature of the period, Montanism is regarded en¬ 
tirely as a problem for the Church. We cannot exclude, however, that 
its eschatological fervour was an important factor in the rapid expan- 

11 W. Schepelern, Der Motitanismus und die phrygischen Kulte, Tubingen 1929, 
p. 101 f., quoted by W. H. C. Frend, The Donatist Church, Oxford 1952, p. 86 n. 5. 

12 The Montanist fragments are quoted from J. Stevenson, A New Eusebius, London 
1957* P* 1X 3- 

13 Cf. J. Lebreton, Le disaccord de la foi populaire et de la th£ologie savante dans 
l’£gUse chr£tienne du Ille si£cle, Rev . Hist. Eccl. 18 (1924), pp. 481-506; A. C. Mo 
Giffert, The God of the Early Christians, New York 1924, passim . 
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sion of Christianity, esp. in Asia Minor. Phrygia was one of those areas 
which were christianized at a very early stage. Already Dionysius of 
Alexandria described the Phrygian Church and its neighbours as “most 
populous” (Eusebius, H.E. 7.7). The interesting Phrygian inscriptions 
from the middle of the third century, “from Christians to Christians”, 
are an indication that the rural population of Phrygia at this time 
could confess their faith quite openly. 14 As Bauer has pointed out, it 
was not always the “Great Church” that pushed the Christian frontier 
forwards; the reason for this seems to have been the social structure 
of the Church rather than theological differences. 

To sum up: since the expansion of Christianity in the second cen¬ 
tury was carried on less by sending missionaries than by immigration 
and travelling, the spread of the new religion was not exclusively or 
even mainly a matter for the clergy or the educated members of the 
Church. The Gospel was brought into the pagan world by merchants 
and artisans, by soldiers and slaves, and these were mostly illiterate 
and often with very confused ideas about Christian faith, idiotae, quae 
maior semper credentium pars est (Tertullian, Adv. Prax . 3.1). As mis¬ 
sionaries they may often have been very problematic, but nevertheless 
the burden of Christian mission was on their shoulders, and the martyrs 
were often from their number. St. Paul had made Christian mission 
the central task of his Apostolic ministry, but now the leaders of the 
Church had a different program: to organize and to enforce their dis¬ 
cipline on the Christian movement, for it spread from village to village 
and from city to city without any need of systematic mission. Not until 
the Church had acquired a greater amount of stability and the distinc¬ 
tion between christianized and pagan areas had been more clearly per¬ 
ceived, did the sending of missionaries to foreign countries once again 
become a significant Christian activity. 

14 J. G. C. Anderson, Paganism and Christianity in the Upper Tembris Valley, in 
Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire , 
ed. by W. M. Ramsay, Aberdeen 1906, pp. 183-227, esp. p. 214 ff. 
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The Ministry of Crossing Frontiers 


The Missionary in Ecumenical Discussion 

During the Ugandan riots in April 1964 Prime Minister Milton Obote 
told the missionaries that in spite of the good work they had done in 
the past their era was now finished. This statement was not only ac¬ 
claimed 1 and opposed 2 in the New York Times but widely echoed in 
several missiological publications, both Protestant 3 and Roman Catho¬ 
lic, 4 and not only in protest! In fact, for several years, there had been 
a growing uneasiness in ecumenical quarters not only about the empir¬ 
ical image of the missionary with all his historical short-comings, but 
also about the theological foundation of his ministry. Freytag’s well 
known remark about missions having themselves become a problem 5 
finds a radical concentration with regard to the missionary. There is 
now a whole flood of literature both to disclaim and to apologize for 
his continued existence. 6 There are both negative and positive reasons 
for this confusion. 

Negatively, churches and missions were shocked by the harsh and 
offensive criticisms made by Asian and African nationalists against the 
fateful role played by missionaries during the “Vasco da Gama pe- 


1 By C. L. Sulzberger, the Editor of The New York Times, April 8, 1964. 

2 By D. D. Stowz, General Secretary of the Division of Overseas Ministries of the 
NCCC, The New York Times, April 9, 1964. 

3 K. R. Bridston, Mission Myth and Reality, New York 1965, pp. 87-92. 

4 W. J. Richardson (Ed.), Reappraisal: Prelude to Change, Maryknoll Publications 

1965, pp. 13 f. 

6 W. Freytag, according to his German version in Reden und Aufsatze Teil I, Mtin- 
chen 1961, p. 111. His original English version in R. K. Orchard (Ed.), The Ghana 
Assembly of the IMC, London 1958, p. 138 reads slightly different: "Then missions 
had problems, but they were not a problem themselves.” 

0 E. g. K. R. Bridston, op. cit.; D. Webster, What is a Missionary? Fourth impres¬ 
sion, London 1958; J. A. Scherer, Missionary go home! Prentice Hall 1964; G. 
Schultz, Kein Platz tnehr fur Weisse, Berlin 1958. Blaise Levai (Ed.), Revolution In 
Missions, Vellore 1957; R. E. Dodge, The Unpopular Missionary, German Translation, 
Konstanz 1965. 
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riod”. 7 Missionaries, as Bengt Sundkler puts it, were looked upon “as 
largely a religious accompaniment of the political, economic and cul¬ 
tural expansion of the West”. 8 What was more hurtful to the Western 
churches was that such accusations were not opposed but rather sup¬ 
ported, by many responsible Christians within those very churches 
which owe their existence largely to the labours of missionaries. Such 
violent criticisms signalized the necessity of repentance and complete 
rethinking of its service on the part of the predominantly Western 
missionary movement. They seemed to suggest a moratorium on rein¬ 
forcing the missionary ranks. 

Positively, it is remarkable that during this moratorium important 
new factors in ecumenical thinking emerged. They did not, however, 
appear to support a theology and strategy of Mission, in which the 
professional missionary played a vital part. There was first of all and 
above all the rediscovery of the “Missio Dei” at Willingen 1952, show¬ 
ing that Mission was something much wider than “missions”. 

Mission belongs to the very nature of the Triune God revealing him¬ 
self in his redemptive work in history. 9 Thus the total function of the 
Church in the world can be described as Mission. The Church, we were 
instructed by our Dutch fellow-theologians, had to be re-interpreted 
within the frame of the Apostolate. 10 

This led secondly to a complete re-thinking of the role of the Laity 
as God's main missionary factor in the world. 11 All the Christians who 
are involved in the secular society, do they not constitute a huge mis¬ 
sionary potential? Should the Church not start to utilize this frozen 
capital? This was applied also to those hundreds of thousands of en¬ 
gineers, industrialists, doctors and others who go abroad to assist in 
developing countries. 12 

But, thirdly, why was it necessary to use the (Western) layman 
abroad? The ultimate practical goal of missions, the indigenous Church 
in Asia and Africa, was it not well-established? If the Mission of the 
Church is the Church-in-Mission, were not these churches themselves 
the Mission in their countries? This is a lesson which Bengt Sundkler 
in particular has driven home by his exemplary research into the life 
of the younger churches, and by his own service in Africa as missionary 

7 K. M. Panikkar, Asia and Western Dominance, German Ed. Zurich 1955, p. 407. 

8 B. Sundkler, The World of Mission, London 1965, p. 120. 

0 W. Andersen, Towards a Theology of Mission, London 1955, pp. 40 ff. 

10 A. A. von Ruler, “Theologie des Apostolates”, E.M.Z. 1955, pp. 1-21 (Biblio¬ 
graphy). 

11 H. Kraemet, A Theology of the Laity, Zurich 1958. 

,a P. Loffler, The Layman abroad in the Mission of the Church, London 1962. 
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and church leader. Now, if the foreign missionary—because of his for¬ 
mer colonial associations and his paternal behaviour—had become 
rather an embarrassment to the indigenous churches, did they not 
rightly tell their overseas personnel: “Missionary go home”? Or, with 
a slight reversal of colours: “The Moor has done his duty, the Moor 
can go!”? 

I am afraid that even Bengt Sundkler sometimes felt inclined to yield to 
Venn's classical argument that the parting of the missionary from the indigen¬ 
ous church is the very goal of his work. In two of his publications he 
demonstrates this by a symbolic sketch. 13 And in his own missionary career his 
sense of duty persuaded him to draw the existential consequences, with the 
remarkable result to find himself recalled with increased responsibilities! 

One main reason for sending the foreign missionary back to his home 
country was to transform him into a home missionary. This was the 
fourth new factor in ecumenical thinking. Missions were no longer to 
be directed beyond the borders of a henceforth non-existent Christen¬ 
dom, but rather into all Six Continents. 14 

Finally, we must mention the important ecumenical study project on 
the structures of the missionary congregation, the “Church for 
others”. 15 Instead of employing professional specialists, should we not 
rather look for the key to the missionary problem, the redeeming con¬ 
tact with God’s own world here, in the total structure of the Church? 

These genuine discoveries gave a much-deserved new emphasis to vi¬ 
tal missiological truths and missionary factors, dangerously neglected in 
former seasons. But in this multiform development very little or no 
interest was paid to the figure of the professional missionary. On the 
contrary, it was affirmed that his central role was a thing of the past, 
the rather peculiar representation of the self-understanding of the 19th 
century missionary movement, 16 and as such a regrettable narrowing- 
down of the true apostolic idea. Is not the real missionary the Church 
herself, the entire congregation? 

Thus the professional missionary had become not only a historical 
embarrassment but even a theological problem. Yet, remnants of him 
still happened to exist. And there were the missionary traditions and 
structures that even at a low gear continued to produce new 

13 B. Sundkler and G. Sommarstrdm (Ed.), Svensk Missionsatlas , Stockholm 1957, 
p. 25; B. Sundkler, Missionens varld, Stockholm 1963, p. 38. 

14 Th. Muller Kruger (Ed.), In seeks Kontinenten, Stuttgart 1964. 

13 H. J. Margull (Ed.), Mission als Strnkturprinzip, W.C.C. 1965, 3rd German ed. 
1968. 

10 G. Brennecke, in: Weltmission in okumenischer Zeit, Stuttgart 1961, p. 308. J. A. 
Scherer, op. cit., p. 63. 
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professional missionaries. What was to be clone with the missionaiy 
once he had become a problem? This problem had to be solved. Ques¬ 
tionnaires were sent out to the missionaries in the field, asking them 
to state for themselves the reason for their being there, and to unfold 
their occupational self-understanding. 17 Meetings were held at all levels 
and on all continents in order to discuss the place, relations, functions, 
education and limitations of the missionary. 18 

Typically enough, now for the first time in mission history, we find 
attempts to look for definitions of who and what a missionary is. Even 
Gustav Warneck with all of his thoroughness had not thought of doing 
so, in spite of his rather lengthy treatment of the “organs of mission" 
in his large Missionslehre . 10 Both the World Missionary Conferences of 
Whitby 1947 and of Mexico 1963, after intense debates, produced such 
definitions. We do not question the true value of these efforts, for they 
express what Freytag called the “lost directedness" (“verlorene Unmit- 
telbarkeit”) of missions,-' 0 which necessitated a new stage of reflection. 
At the same time they also reveal some real progress in sound missio- 
logical thinking, which tries to do justice both to the changed situation 
and to the unchangable missionary obligation. We, therefore, want to 
base our sketch of present-day thoughts about the ministry of the mis¬ 
sionary on an analysis of these definitions. 

The definition contained in the official Report of the Whitby Con¬ 
ference appears in the Statement on the "Partnership of the Younger 
and Older Churches in Obedience to our Lord’s Commission”- 1 and 
says the following: 

“In our new understanding of partnership, the ‘missionary’ will be 
one who, called by God to a special ministry of the pi oclamation of 
the Gospel, is invited by the Church in a country to which, ordinarily, 
he does not belong by birth or citizenship, to share in the fulfilment 
of its special task, or to lay the foundations of the Church in a land 
newly opened to the Gospel.” 

Sixteen years later, at Mexico the Meeting of the Commission of World 
Mission and Evangelism adopted the working definition of the mis- 

n j. Althausen, “Missionar in Siidafrika”, in Jahrbuch Evangelischer Mission 1962, 

■MJ.g. the World Missionary Conferences of Whitby J947, Ghana 1957/58, Mexico 
1963. Cf. also G. F. Vicedom. “The R 61 e of the ‘Missionary 1 , A consultation at 
Nagpur, LRM. 1962, pp. 163-170. 

19 G. Warneck, Evangelische Missionslehre, 2nd Ed. Gotha 1897, Vol. II, pp. 141- 
253 - 

20 In R. K. Orchard, op. cit., p. 141. 

21 C. W. Ranson (Ed.), Renewal and Advance t London 1948, p. 177. 
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sionary, given in the Statement from a Consultation on the Prepara¬ 
tion of Missionaries, held in Toronto, during August, 1963: 

The missionary is “the servant of the Church who leaves his own 
country or culture to proclaim the Gospel in partnership with the 
Church where it is already at work, or with the purpose of planting the 
Church where it has not yet been planted.” 22 

The continuity with the Whitby formula is obvious. But, there is 
also a new accent which should be noticed. In our analysis of these 
two definitions we can clearly distinguish four main elements: the min¬ 
isterial, the migratory, the ecumencial, and the evangelistic aspects. 


The Ministerial Aspect 

It is remarkable that in spite of all that has been said about the 
missionary calling of the whole Church, these ecumenical gatherings 
consistently maintained the existence of a particular missionary minis¬ 
try of, and within, the Church. What support can be advanced for 
such a seemingly traditionalist view? In contemporary ecumenical do¬ 
cuments and missiological writing we look in vain for a clear exeget- 
ical or dogmatical motivation. Even James A. Scherer, who shows a 
marked interest in emphasizing anew the need for a separate missionary 
office, is handicapped by his Lutheran hermeneutical perspective. 23 
According to this, all who are baptized into the Body of Christ belong 
to the Royal Priesthood and thereby have a missionary calling. But 
curiously enough, the same argument also appears in a recent Roman 
Catholic publication 24 The Decree on Missions of the Second Vatican 
Council, however, clearly denotes the calling by the Holy Spirit of 
some to the missionary office and refers to the calling of the twelve 
Apostles in Mark. 3 : *3 £ and the bestowing of the charismata in 1. 
Corinthians 12. 25 

The reasons given by Scherer and other ecumenical authors in sup¬ 
port of the missionary profession are rather pragmatic, complemented 
in Scherer’s case by an impressive argument from history. 26 Contrary 
to all sweeping generalizations about the entirely spontaneous expan- 

22 World Council of Churches Minutes of the Second Meeting of the Commission 
on World Mission and Evangelism , Mexico City, December 8th-i9th, 1963, pp. 100 f. 

23 J. A. Scherer, op. cit., p. 55, 64. 

24 Th. Barosse, “The Mission Church-A New Testament View”, in W. R. Richards- 
son, op. cit., p. u 8. 

26 J. Glazik (Ed.), Zweites Vatikanisches Konzil, Dekret iiber die Missionstdtigkeit 
der Kirche, Munster 1967, pp. 91 f. 

" Op. cit., pp. 57-63. 
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sion of the Church by the witness of the congregation or the anony¬ 
mous layman, it can be proved that in most periods of the Church's 
history there did exist specific missionary vocations for whole-time ser¬ 
vice. In fact, all major Christianizations at least since the middle of the 
fourth century, were initiated, aided, and sometimes even planned by 
the service of some energetic missionaries, who were usually monks. 
Some went as single pioneers, others in pairs, others again in whole 
bands. They felt called, and were usually commissioned to cross the 
frontier from the christianized areas to the regions beyond. Once the 
indigenous churches were established, the centripetal missionary force, 
inherent to every vital church and congregation came into effect. But 
even then the church had to make arrangements for responsible super¬ 
vision and instruction. Here mission-minded bishops and kings were 
dependent on the service of monastic missionaries. 27 

The historical evidence is supported by empirical experience today. 23 
Half a million baptized Americans in foreign employment, what a re¬ 
markable, untapped missionary resource I But how many of these people 
are willing to be employed as lay missionaries in their sphere of life 
and work? Are they theologically and linguistically equipped to engage 
in the witnessing dialogue with adherents of other religions? Would 
they be able to build up new churches before they are transferred or 
return home? Until now, the gap between the ideal and reality has 
hardly been bridged anywhere, except for a few transitory experiments. 
We do not mean that this rather disappointing experience should pre¬ 
vent us from propagating and putting into practice the new insights 
given to us by the theological re-discovery of the Christian Laos. But 
we maintain that the Laos very seldom will proceed to action unless 
it is organized, inspired and supported by a specific ministry “given for 
the equipment of the saints ... for building up the Body of Christ" 
(Eph. 4: 12). This applies to the set apart ministry in general and to 
the missionary ministry in particular. In fact, Paul Loeffler in his im¬ 
portant booklet about The Layman abroad in the Mission of the 
Church comes to this very conclusion 29 And one can safely add, that 
all other missiological discoveries made by recent ecumenical studies 
should not be interpreted as substituting the missionary ministry, but 
rather as putting it into its proper context. 


87 Cf. esp. F. Blanke, Missionsprobleme des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Zurich 1966, 
pp. 21 ff., 41 ff., 51 ff., 77 ff. 

28 J. A. Scherer, op. cit., p. 68. R. K. Orchard, Missions in a Time of Testing, 
London 1964, p. 164. 

20 P. Loffler, op. cit., p. 87. 
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Detailed reference to present-day exegetical research would, how¬ 
ever, enable us to prove our main thesis of the indispensibility of a 
particular missionary vocation from the New Testament itself. This 
can, of course, not be done here in a few lines. The missionary calling 
of the Church, it is true, originates in the redemptive Mission of Jesus 
Christ himself. He continues his Mission in history through the agency 
of his Body, the entire Church. Every member of -the Church partici¬ 
pates in this Mission. But it does not follow that they all do so in the 
same way and with the same capacity. All Christians, as witnesses, are 
to declare the wonderful deeds of Him who called them out of darkness 
into his marvellous light (i. Pet. 2: 9). All Christian life, conversation, 
even silent service and suffering has a missionary dimension. 30 But not 
every Christian is called to leave his natural home environment and 
dedicate himself entirely and continually to the propagating of the 
Gospel in new areas, although any naturally gifted Christian could re¬ 
ceive such a call. That this was a specific and permanent function 
has been clearly shown by recent research into the name and office of 
the Apostles. I refer to the important monograph of W. Schmithals. 31 

Schmithals shows that the main function of the Apostles, which gave 
them their distinctive name, was to be the responsible agents and lead¬ 
ers of the Church’s Mission. Paul conceived his specific obligation as 
Apostle to the Gentiles in preaching the Gospel in ever new regions 
where nobody had worked before (Rom. 15: 18-21). 

Protestantism since Calvin has always been inclined to emphasize the uni¬ 
queness and untransferability of the ministry of the first Apostles. This was 
to avoid the fateful concept of apostolic succession. In modern times the 
same effect is being achieved by the opposite procedure: The Apostles' minis¬ 
try was not unique but in fact represents the apostolic nature of the entire 
Church. The whole Church lives in apostolic succession by continuing the mis¬ 
sionary function of the first Apostles 32 But whilst in each of these contrast¬ 
ing lines of argument there is a measure of truth, neither holds the whole 
truth. According to Luke there was one important element in the calling of 
the Twelve which could not be delegated to others. They were authorized 
witnesses of the whole teaching and especially the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
(Acts 1: 21—22). On the other hand the first Apostles being disciples were the 
representatives of all disciples at all times. 

The Apostles were not the only full-time missionaries. G. Schille, 
a German exeget, has tried to analyse the structure and methods of 

30 H. Greeevcn, "Die missionarische Gemeinde nach den Apostolischen Briefen”, in 
J. Heubach und H. H. Ulrich (Ed.), Sammlung und Sendung, Festgabe fiir Heinrich 
Rendtorff, Berlin 1958, pp. 59-71, see particularly pp. 65 f. 

31 W. Schmithals, Das kirchliche Apostelamt, Gottingen 1961, pp. 77-84, 187-191. 
33 Laity, No. 15, May 1963, p. 24. 
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the missionary work in the early Church. 33 He applies the methods of 
form and tradition criticism to the lists of workers in the New Testa¬ 
ment and to the “Ordination Speeches" in Matthew 10 and synoptic 
parallels. He comes to the conclusion that the early Church did not 
leave its missionary work to be done at random. It was carried out 
rather systematically according to certain rules, which claimed the 
authority of the historical Jesus, but which in ithe process of work were 
modified according to circumstances. Teams of Christian workers were 
responsible for the evangelization of definite districts, and did so on 
behalf and with the support of the entire Church. Also Paul's enumer¬ 
ations of the different charismata in the congregation do not only de¬ 
monstrate the evangelistic character of all Christian service, but clearly 
show that there were specific endowments for strictly missionary func¬ 
tions, which in fact took the predominant place. The reservation of 
the title “apostolos" to the Twelve plus Paul was a rather late develop¬ 
ment, which, as the Didache 34 shows, was not even respected universally 
in the beginning of the second century. But where this was done, the 
missionary function of the Apostles was still continued by their asso¬ 
ciates and successors. The term “evangelist" was a title used early—at 
first probably in Hellenistic congregations 35 —to signify this missionary 
function of other office-bearers. 


The Migratory Aspect 

But what constitutes the peculiarity of the missionary ministry in dis¬ 
tinction to other services and offices of the Church? One answer must 
be excluded at once. As we have already indicated, the difference does 
not lie in the obligation as such to convey the Christian message to 
unbelievers. Every believer, and a fortiori every Christian minister, 
shares this obligation. The real peculiarity of the missionary ministry 
as a specific calling lies in the total commitment of a person not only 
to render his witness within his inherited domestic sphere, but for the 
sake of the Gospel to leave his home and to cross the borders into new 
environments, which are culturally and socially alien to him. The geo¬ 
graphical dimension is integral to the Great Commission. And accord¬ 
ing to Acts 22: 2i the risen Lord charges the Apostle: “Depart; for I 
will send you far away to the Gentiles." This is an adventurous and 
sacrificial act contrary to ordinary human disposition. 

33 G. Schille, Die urchristliche Kollegialmission, Zurich 1968, pp. 69-109. 

34 Didache XI, 3-6. 

35 H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser, and Ed. Diisseldorf 1958, p. 196. 
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There are, indeed, people who by themselves can overcome their 
nostalgia through the attraction of the exotic adventure, or in the pur¬ 
suit of a personal ambition or an altruistic ideal. The migratory exis¬ 
tence is not absolutely peculiar to missionaries. Still we would not 
agree with Keith Bridston, who uses these arguments in order to de- 
mythologize the “geographical myth" of missions. 30 The point in ques¬ 
tion is not whether missionaries alone can and do live a transitional, 
sacrificial life. The point is for what specific reason they are doing so. 
I would not even deny that their decision to leave their domestic en¬ 
vironment and attempt to settle in a strange or even hostile atmosphere 
might be alleviated by a particular natural disposition which they share 
with adventures, traders, hunters or colonialists. But this is no argu¬ 
ment against the genuineness of their divine vocation. For, as we realize 
today, the Christian charismata are not infused supernatural qualities, 
but rather the obedient responses to the prompting of the Holy Spirit 
to use one's natural ability, disposition and state not for self-chosen 
purposes but for ithe up-building of the Body of Christ. 37 

There is the other argument again that the Abrahamitic existence is 
no prerogative of a peculiar state, but belongs to the general Christian 
vocation. The whole Church is constantly challenged to live in the Ex¬ 
odus situation, to break up from all her settled camps and to be the 
migrating people of God. This is quite true, but as Olav Hanssen 
shows 38 the practical implications are not the same for every Christian, 
let alone the actual consequences taken in obedience. Here again the 
bulk of believers need ito have their vocation stirred up by the existen¬ 
tial example given by some out of their own midst. 

The problem is that today missionary life generally bears very little 
resemblance to the heroic obedience rendered by the pioneers in past 
generations. This not only reduces the exemplary effect on their fel¬ 
low Christians at home. It is an embarrassment to the accomplishment 
of their spiritual assignment among the people with whom they work. 
It must in fact be questioned how many missionaries today really do 
cross any decisive frontier. For it is a dreadful possibility that they have 
traversed continents and oceans and still never have left their home, 
because in their mission stations in Bangkok or Botswana they busily 
reconstruct their little Bielefeld, Birmingham or Boras. In this way 

30 K. Bridston, op. cit. Chapter i, see esp. p. 23 f. 

37 E. Kasemann, “Amt und Gemeinde im Neuen Testracnt”, in Exegetische Ver - 
suche und Besinnungen, Vol. I, 4th Ed. Gottingen 1965, p. 112. 

38 O. Hanssen, “A dynamic and flexible form of ministry”, in IRM 1964, pp. 423- 
433 - 
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they prevent themselves from achieving that which is the real mark of 
having crossed the frontier: the missionary identification. 39 One of my 
former Zulu students wrote in his examination thesis: 40 

“From this study I have arrived at this Discovery : The conditions existing 
between Africans and missionaries in all spheres of life have created an Iron 
curtain between missionaries and Africans ... A missionary will be absolutely 
untrue, if he may claim to know the African, as the case is usually. In the 
same way it will be untrue if the missionary may claim to really know the 
life of his congregation. If the missionary is to know the African in the proper 
sense of the word, he has to become one with the Africans ... This is the 
only possible way I can suggest if the missionary really wishes to break through 
the Iron curtain.” 

It might very well be argued that this is the dilemma of the Church's 
mission in any part of the world today. We are shut up against our sec¬ 
ular society by Iron curtains which are the outcome of at least one 
century of ecclesiastical ghettoism. This ghettoism is not so much the 
product of an exaggerated spiritual concentration, as so often is sug¬ 
gested today, but rather of the churches' sociological worldliness 41 
Thus the borders that separate us from the non-Christian world are not 
only geographical ones. They can be found right in the immediate en¬ 
vironment of any established congregation 42 This is why presence, soli¬ 
darity and identification have become catchwords today 43 This is why 
there is the chance to exist Abrahamitically without even leaving the 
precincts of ones own native town. The worker priests or the Little 
Brethren and Sisters of Jesus are manifestations of this ministry of 
crossing frontiers today. 

But the fascination of this new discovery must not tempt us ito throw 
out the baby with the bath. The new sociological frontiers pointed out 
by Henry Godin and his Mission de France 44 do not outdate the 
other frontiers of religion and culture. These, too, still constitute a 
genuine call to Christians in churches to leave which are better-off 


Cf. Report of Section I “Witness” in New Delhi, W. A. Visser’t Hooft (Ed.), 
Neu-Delhi 1961, Stuttgart 1962, p. 91. 

40 S. P. Zulu, “Towards the Responsible Church in Africa”, Mapumulo, April 1964, 
pp. 34 f. 

41 Cf. Sektionsentwurfe, Vierte Vollversammlung des Okumenischen Rates der Kir - 
chen, Genf 1968, pp. 46-47. 

42 H. J. Margull, Theologie der missionarischen Verkiindigung , Stuttgart 1959, pp. 
178-185. 

43 P. Beyerhaus, “Prasenz, Solidarity und Zeugnis im missionarischen Dienste”, 
ZThK 65, 1968, pp. 371-388. 

44 H. Godin/Y. Daniel, La France, Pays de Mission?, Paris 1942. M. Ward, France 
Pagan?, London 1949. 
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their country and go to a distant country which God himself shows to 
them as their field of work. 

There are numerical and historical reasons why, for some time, the 
great non-Christian religious cultures will still* demand a strong mis¬ 
sionary border crossing in the West-East and North-South direction. 
But as the Afro-Asian churches grow in strength and the Euro-Ameri¬ 
can culture progressively assumes post- and anti-Christian character, 
these younger churches are taking their own share, and the missionary 
migration across the cultural and continental borders becomes a cir¬ 
culating movement. 45 

The Ecumenical Aspect 

What is the deepest nature of the frontier to be crossed by die mis¬ 
sionary? Several ecumenical authors have meditated on this question 
recently. The finest exposition I have discovered is given by R. K. 
Orchard in his thoughful study Mission in a Time of Testing 
Basically he arrives at D. T. Niles* solution that it is the frontier be¬ 
tween faith and unbelief. 47 But in our two ecumenical definitions this 
border is only mentioned at the end, and in the Whitby formula it 
carries little emphasis. For this reason K. S. Latourette and W. R. Hogg 
can re-formulate the Whitby definition with their own words and to¬ 
tally leave out the evangelistic element. The missionary, they define, “is 
an agent of the Church universal, commissioned by one part of the 
church for service in another part/’ 48 
The really new element in the missionary’s ministry which was dis¬ 
covered and emphasized at Whitby is his commitment to serve in and 
under a church which is not native to him. And although today this 
emphasis is giving way again to the insistence on the evangelistic cal¬ 
ling, this post-war discovery is an insight and affirmation which never 
will be lost again in ecumenical missions. Thus the first important bor¬ 
der which the professional missionary has to cross is the border set by 
the constitutional selfhood of two responsible church-bodies. 

This is an ecumenical lesson which missions have learned only after 
many struggles and much uneasiness on both sides. It might be ques¬ 
tioned whether the implications of this lesson have been grasped and 
digested thoroughly on both sides even today. The last time this prob- 

45 R. K. Orchard, Out of every Nation, London 1959, pp. 45-47. 

40 Op. cit., London 1964, pp. 97-105. 

47 D. T. Niles, Upon the Earth, Madras 1963, pp. 159 f. 

48 K. S. Latourette and W. R. Hogg, Tomorrow is Here, Friendship Press, p. 117. 
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lem was faced was at the Ghana Conference 1957/58, 49 and according 
to several reports the problem was not solved satisfactorily, 50 probably 
because it was not approached spiritually. Thus the main outcome was 
the sad enrichment of the ecumenical vocabulary by the ominous word 
"frustration”. 

Without engaging in this discussion here, I prefer to state positively 
that, indeed, one great new insight gained during the course of the 
ecumenical movement is that the foreign missionary fills a vital ecu¬ 
menical function. He has a ministry different from most other eccles¬ 
iastical ministries, which are offices of and within one particular local 
church. The missionary, as Latourette and Hogg rightly put it, is an 
agent of the Church universal. The existence of such types of offices 51 
is an ecclesiological rediscovery which is almost too hard to digest for 
Protestantism with its "independentist” misunderstanding of the 
Church. The missionary is a personal link whereby two different chur¬ 
ches are joined together visibly. 52 The universality of the Church can¬ 
not only remain an article of the Creed. Nor does it suffice to demon¬ 
strate her unity at ecumenical conferences or by sentimental affirma¬ 
tions made by ecclesiastical globetrotters. The Catholicity of the 
Church, as is emphatically stated in the Report of Section I of the 
Uppsala Assembly 1968, “calls the churches in all places to realize that 
they belong together and are called to act together. In a time when 
human interdependence is so evident, it is more imperative to make 
visible the bonds which unite Christians in universal fellowship”. 53 
Thus .the loyal joint action between indigenous and overseas workers 

49 R. K. Orchard, The Ghana Assembly of the International Missionary Council, 
PP- 28 - 33 * 

50 S. Neill, Creative Tension, London 1959, p. 63. H. Kraemcr, "The Missionary 
Implications of the End of Western Colonialism and the Collapse of Western Chris¬ 
tendom", in The Student World i960, p. 206. G. Vicedom, "Die Stellung des Mis- 
sionars", in W. Freytag (Ed.), Mission in der gegenwartigen Weltstunde, Stuttgart 
1958, p. 21-25. 

“■ Cf. H. Fagerberg, "Biskopsambetet och andra kyrkliga tjanster i den gamla kyr- 
kan”, in Hj. Lindroth (Ed.), En bok om kyrkans dmbete, Uppsala 1951. 
ca D. T. Niles, op. cit., p. 160. 

53 N. Goodall (Ed.), The Uppsala 68 Report . Geneva 1968, p. 17. Cf. with this the 
wording of the Toronto Statement: "(3) Christians who have left their home-coun¬ 
tries to enter into the life and fellowship of sister churches witness, by their very 
presence, to the unity of the Church and the supra-nationality of the Gospel and 
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th Body of Christ. This is the missionary’s mediating role. This mediating r 61 e 
reaches beyond the particular sending and receiving churches of the missionary to 
other churches in the area where he lives and works.” World Council of Churches, 
Minutes of the Second Meeting of the Commission on World Mission and Evange¬ 
lism, Mexico City, December 8th-i9th, 1963, p. 102. 
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becomes one of the most effective means to forge the patterns of co¬ 
operative unity, which is the true mark of our ecumenical age. 

“A missionary”, as Douglas Webster has said, “is a gift of one Church 
to another.” 54 To those who know the morphology of interpretation 
of the missionary office, especially within the C.M.S, from where this 
statement came in 1955, this is nothing short of a revolution. For in 
the same headquarters, almost exactly one century before, Henry Venn 
had issued his famous policy of the “euthanasia of mission”. One of the 
basic axioms of this policy, which Venn never tired of hammering into 
the minds of his paternalistically inclined overseas workers, was “to 
keep in view the distinction between the office of a Missionary who 
preaches to the Heathen, and instructs inquirers or recent converts,— 
and the office of a Pastor who ministers in holy things to a congrega¬ 
tion of native Christians”. 56 The consequences of this view was that in 
principle the missionary office and the native church excluded each 
other, and that there was no higher aim in the ministry of the mis¬ 
sionary than to work himself out of a job. But now, one hundred years 
later, when this had been achieved more or less thoroughly in all mis¬ 
sion-founded churches—although not always voluntarily—the true, or 
in fact the only, place of the missionary is said to be in the indigenous 
church. He has to make himself one with the church on whose invita¬ 
tion he comes, and finds for himself no other place than that of an 
obedient and most loyal fellow-servant of the indigenous church. It is 
now in fact his church. If there is to be no more distinction between 
“the office of a Missionary and the office of a Pastor” or whatever ec¬ 
clesiastical assignment it might be, there is no point, either, in working 
for an ultimate separation and passing on into the regions beyond. The 
concept of euthanasia has become obsolete. 

But what was -the cost of this burial? In the new situation, suddenly 
the term “missionary”, too, seemed to have fallen into obsolescence. 
This, at least, was the view of Bishop Neill, an even more outspoken 
critic of Henry Venn, though one of his spiritual heirs. He gladly 
consented to the demand to exchange the “colonial” term “missionary” 
for the “ecumenical” term “fraternal worker”. 66 

“It seems to me clear”, Neill writes, “that a missionary ceases to be a mis 
sionary on the day on which he sets foot on the shores of the land in which 


M D. Webster, op. cit., p. 29. 

65 P. Beyerhaus, Die Selbstandigkeit der jungen Kirchen ah missionarisches Prob¬ 
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50 S. Neill, The Unfinished Task, 4th ed., London i960, pp. 137-140. 
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he has been called to work. From that moment on he is a servant of the 
Church in that place and nothing else .” 57 

Bishop Neill's intention deserves our whole-hearted consent. But the 
categories suggested by him cannot be accepted. Seemingly Catholic, 
they still unveil the Protestant inability to think of the Church wider 
than the local church, and to conceive of an ecclesiastical ministry 
transcending the structural authority of the local office. In fact, the 
terminological Aggiornamento advocated by Neill and for some time 
widely practiced in missions, did not last very long. At the Mexico 
Conference of 1963 the vocational term “missionary” was again offic¬ 
ially restored to its former dignity. 58 The reason was the beginning 
of a truer concept of the Catholic nature of the missionary ministry. 
This brings us to the fourth element of our definitions. 

The Evangelistic Aspect 

Shortly after the war the Church experienced the long hoped for rea¬ 
lisation of the emergence of the younger churches in Africa and Asia. 
The principal aim of missions for 150 years seemed to have been a- 
chieved. If anything still was left to be done by the parent churches it 
would be the fraternal co-operation with their grown-up daughter- 
churches towards their full development. It is true that already at 
Whitby and Amsterdam the pressure of the still unfinished task which 
had been stressed so urgently at Madras 1938 50 was felt by some leading 
figures in the Missionary Oikumene. Neill was one of those who never 
became weary of pressing this upon the minds of Western and Eastern 
churches. 60 But somehow this prophetical cry remained a cry in the 
wilderness. Younger and older churches did very little to cross the real 
frontiers into those regions beyond or nearby that still were to be evan¬ 
gelized. One important reason was that the newly constituted churches 
still had to find themselves spiritually, organisationally, and financially. 
The other reason was that missionaries 'themselves long before had anti¬ 
cipated Bishop Neill's theory and ceased .to be missionaries. They were 
engaged in all types of business, as church leaders, managers, building 
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advisers, literary specialists, but very few still kept in mind the pur¬ 
pose for which they had been sent out. In fact the general image of the 
missionary most common in all Afro-Asian churches had come to be 
that of a specialist in the most wide-spread types of activities which ap¬ 
peared to perfect the stature of a fully fledged church-body with a 
Western look. 61 Thus the classical missionary idea was almost in danger 
of being lost, and this by the fault of the missionaries themselves. 
Already Roland Allen had criticized them for resembling that son in 
the parable who said “yes” but went not. 

We do not want to suggest that missionaries are to be used only in 
direct, oral evangelistic service. But we have to insist that any function 
given to a missionary must be carried out with a clear evangelistic inten¬ 
tion. It is the great merit of the Toronto Consultation in August 1963 
to have reminded the C.W.M.E. again of the proper dimension of the 
Mission. Even before mentioning the ecumenically mediating function 
it stressed the apostolic aspect of -the role of the modern missionary: 
“The missionary is one who, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is 
set apart by the Church and entrusted with the task of crossing fron¬ 
tiers to bear witness to those who would not receive the Gospel without 
a special act of sending. This is the functional uniqueness of the mis¬ 
sionary vocation.” 62 The adoption of this Statement by the entire Mex¬ 
ico Conference in the same year was a sign of real hope. A renewed 
emphasis had been given to the proper aim of missions, i. e. to pro¬ 
claim the Gospel to the lost ones and to plant the Church where she 
has not yet been established, a timely emphasis which our conservative 
evangelical brethren are urging so violently, 63 and which is seconded 
with unmistakable words by the Mission Decree of Vaticanum II: “Finis 
proprius activitatis huius missionalis est evangelizatio et plantatio Ec- 
clesiae in populis vel coetibus in quibus nondum radicata est.” 64 

On the other hand there is reason for concern, too. Bengt Sundkler 
referring to the draft for Section II “Renewal in Mission” rightly crit¬ 
icizes: “It is fair enough to talk about six continents with their com¬ 
mon problems; but it is less fair, if this talk misleads towards a rela¬ 
tive disregard of those three continents which in a specific manner 
ought to be areas for the Christian Church’s missionary activity, i. e. 


01 S. Amirtham, “Der Missionar als Mitarbeiter”, E.M.Z. i960, p. 7. 
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Asia, Africa and Latin America.” 65 This shortcoming was not really 
amended at the Fourth Assembly. Section II in Uppsala 1968 was so 
entirely occupied in its endeavour to find new sociological regions for 
mission and to indicate new models for missionary structures that it 
failed to reply satisfactorily to the urgent challenge voiced by Dr. Mc- 
Gavran at the last minute “Will Uppsala betray the two billions?” 60 

In fact, there are a number of additional reasons today why both 
missionaries and younger churches have become hesitant really to cross 
frontiers. The new trend is to satisfy oneself with a friendly inter-re¬ 
ligious dialogue over the fence, or to co-operate with non-Christians 
towards the transformation of socio-political structures. This is con¬ 
sidered to be the real form of Mission today, unless one does not prefer 
to drop the term “mission” entirely from the theological vocabulary. 
Space does not allow us to comment on this dispute between “evangel¬ 
icals” and “ecumenicals”. But some comments on matters of principle 
are necessary. 

We do not want to discredit the present-day stress laid upon Dia¬ 
logue as a form of missionary communication, nor the attempts to bring 
to bear the will of God upon all social, economic and political struc¬ 
tures. But the proposition by which all these attempts are to be tested is 
this: Do we realize that there is not only a line of intellectual disagree¬ 
ment which we encounter in our dialogical and co-operating existence 
in the non-Christian world, but that we once again are sent to a real 
frontier, at which a terrible war is waged between the two aeons? Do 
we realize that the question is not only arrival at a more inclusive mu¬ 
tual understanding and an amelioration of social conditions, but that 
at the same time the eternal destiny of immortal souls is at stake? Do 
we realize that in this battle, which is not against flesh and blood, we 
shall be the losers unless we equip ourselves with the whole spiritual 
armour (Eph. 6: 10 ff.)? And are we aware that this battle definitely in¬ 
volves suffering and might involve martyrdom? 

The greatest danger for the Church's mission today is that we re¬ 
gard this awesomely realistic New Testament vision as mere mythologi¬ 
cal language. We are busy substituting a humanistic or ontological mon¬ 
ism for the biblical dualism in our understanding of world history 
and non-Christian religions. Today the missionary ministry is once 
more escaping from crossing the frontier, because we develop new types 
of theological universalism which bluntly deny the existence of any 
frontier. If Christ is to achieve his great aim in world history whether 

85 B. Sundkler, “Uppsala 68”, Svensk Missions tidskrift 1968, p. 136. 
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the Church choses to co-operate in his Mission or not, 67 what use is 
there in calling upon people to repent and be converted to Christ? If 
all human beings by virtue of the work of the uncovenanted Christ 68 
or the cosmic effect of his atonement on the Cross are already “anon¬ 
ymous Christians”, 00 and any religious organization is to be regarded 
as “latent Church”, 70 why should people still be confronted with the 
Gospel and be invited to become incorporated into Christ's Body by 
baptism? As W. Krusche has shown in his able analysis of the theolog¬ 
ical presuppositions of the studies of the structures of the missionary 
congregation, 71 there is a strong tendency to replace the sacramental 
realism of Pauline ecclesiology for a mere noetic distinction between 
Church and World 72 

This is the greatest challenge to the missionary ministry today. With 
J. C. Hoekendijk 73 we might have our second thoughts about the pre¬ 
dilection of the evangelical missionary movement for military imagery 
to describe its own self-understanding, more especially as this crusader 
language so easily could be fused with the imperialistic expansion of 
the West into the East. 74 But that this antagonistic self-understanding 
also can claim a very legitimate foundation on the biblical concept of 
Mission as a metaphysical war can hardly be denied. Today we are 
rather tempted to fall into the opposite danger of missing the basic 
assumptions of New Testament dualism, apart from which its whole 
soteriology no longer makes sense. 

E. Kasemann has shown us that the beginnings of Christian theology 
in the early Church, no less than her concept of Mission, must be 
understood in their apocalyptic context. “In the missionary there ap- 
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pears the epiphany of salvation, of which he personally is the bearer and 
embodiment, and diis as the delegate of his Master.” 73 But in the light 
of this redemptive epiphany even the dark nature of the great opposing 
force is revealed. “The primal Christian Mission meets resistance, and 
just because she is determined by the Spirit she realizes that this re¬ 
sistance is directed against the Spirit and only can be understood as a 
sign of wickedness and hardening.” 76 To meet this open epiphany of 
God with resistance is, according to Kasemann, nothing less than the 
unforgivable sin. In this sin it is revealed “that the manifestation of 
the Antichrist accompanies that of the Christ, and that by facing the 
prophetical message Regnum Christi and Regnum Satanae are being 
separated”. 77 Following up this exposition C. Dietzfelbinger rightly 
concludes: “The missionary is the one who first and most sharply en¬ 
counters the world's refusal of the truth, which can lead to martyrdom. 
This is a New Testament insight by which we recognize once more 
that the missionary service owes a separate position amongst the plu¬ 
rality of New Testament services.” 78 

In conclusion I think that this stirring insight also provides us with 
the key to solve the following problem raised by A. van Ruler: 79 How 
is the apostolic aspect in the position of the missionary to be distin¬ 
guished from the ecumenical one? To state the question in Pauline 
terms: How is the missionary's debt to the Gentiles (Romans 1: 14) 
related to his desire to serve a distant fellow church by preaching his 
(particular insight into the) Gospel to its members (v 15)? One central 
answer is this: The call to mission is a call to warfare. No human 
community likes to be summoned to be engaged in war. 
Any indigenous ecclesiastical community, whether in the East or 
in the West, once the spiritual vitality of the first generation has 
slackened, is inclined to make its peace with its non-Christian environ¬ 
ment. The missionary calling of the Church is a call of which the in¬ 
dividual church constantly must be reminded by the universal Church. 
Ministries in the Church are given not to exercise functions apart 
from or on behalf of the Church. They rather are to vivify in all Chris¬ 
tians the corresponding function inherent in the whole Church. Thus 
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it is the specific duty of the ecumenical ministry of the foreign mis¬ 
sionary to revitalize the evangelistic impetus of the church to which 
he has been sent. Being a migrant himself he is to remind the local 
church that she as Victor Hayward puts it, is not to become too indi¬ 
genous. 80 He is rather to join the whole movement of the migrant 
people of God, that apostolic movement which constantly is to cross 
the frontiers into the non-Christian world in order to affect it with the 
redemptive power of the Lord. 


60 V. Hayward, “Die Stellung des Missionars in einer einheimischen Kirche”, Lu- 
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Religion and Politics — some examples from 
South East Asia 


Awareness of the relationship between religion and politics has been 
an important factor in the whole of Bengt Sundkler's literary produc¬ 
tion. 

In his epoch-making study of The Church of South India, for ex¬ 
ample, ecumenical developments are viewed against the background of 
political movements, and particularly the quest for political independ¬ 
ence, in the India of the first half of the 20th century. This is a fruitful 
perspective. Similarly with his important studies of Bantu Prophets in 
South Africa, where the connection between this modern development 
in religious phenomenology and political nationalism is illustrated in 
an interesting manner. This aspect emerges in various ways in The 
Christian Ministry in Africa: the chapter on the minister in a new 
Africa contains a subsection on “Pastor and Politics”. 

One of the central questions dealt with in The World of Mission, 
which considers the problem of mission from the points of view of 
exegesis, theology, history and sociology, takes the form of a review of 
the history of mission in relation to politics. Here Sundkler shows how 
“the relation of mission to the king, to the state and to colonial poli¬ 
tics is a vital theme in the history of mission”. 1 This proves to apply 
to more than merely an outward framework within which the history 
of mission takes place. On the contrary: it is so central that it affects 
the whole of the life and the shape of the Church. 

It is clear from Sundkler's theses and conclusions that in this rela¬ 
tionship between mission and politics, religion and politics, the in¬ 
fluence is not at all exercised from one direction. For instance, if we 
study the political development of Europe during the Middle Ages and 
the period of the Reformation, the influence of religous factors is fully 
evident. The same applies to more recent times, and to other parts of 
the world. 


1 B. Sundkler: The World of Mission. London 1965, p. 68. Cf. idem: Missionens 
varld. Missionskunskap och missionshistoria. Stockholm 1963, p. 43. 
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It is very often the case that it is impossible to understand, and esti¬ 
mate correctly, a political problem or a developing tendency without be¬ 
ing aware of the religious factor in its historical and social background. 
We shall take some examples in illustration of this thesis from a part 
of the world which is at present in the forefront of interest, namely 
South-East Asia. 

More generally recognized are the mutual relations between religion 
and politics in other parts of Asia. These are perhaps most clearly 
expressed in the circumstances surrounding the attainment of inde¬ 
pendence by India, and her consequent partition into two separate 
states, Muslim Pakistan and India, in which Hinduism is the dominant 
religion. The relevance of religious problems is amply illustrated in the 
subsequent and present-day relations between the two. The same app¬ 
lies to Western Asia and North Africa. Islam plays an important role 
in both the domestic and foreign policies of the Arab states, while there 
are powerful Muslim interests at work in the ideology of the Pan-Arabic 
movement and in Arab policies towards Israel and African states. 

This mutual influence of religion and politics is, however, also to 
be seen in the countries of South-East Asia. Recent decades have seen 
in Burma a remarkable rapprochement between Socialism and Budd¬ 
hism. Socialism was constructed, in U Nu’s time and also under a later 
military regime, partly on a basis of Buddhist tradition, and was pre¬ 
sented to the people in Buddhist terms. Both movements had common 
ground in their opposition to colonialism. During the i93o’s and after, 
the opposition to the colonial powers was led by Buddhist monks. A 
further point of contact was found in eschatology. The goal of Socia¬ 
lism, of realizing a Communist society, was experienced as a parallel 
to the Buddhist goal of liberation from suffering. The ideal society of 
the Communists is a lesser form of Nirvana, and a necessary stage on the 
way to total liberation from suffering. This Buddhist-Socialist alliance 
is all the more important, since Rangoon in Burma is one of the 
centres of international Buddhism. 

However, relations between the Government and the Buddhists have 
worsened in recent years. General Ne Win has stated clearly that he 
will not tolerate political activity on the part of religious organizations. 
He has also confiscated part of the income of the Buddhist monasteries. 
Buddhist monks have demonstrated against the Government, and the 
Government has reacted by arresting numbers of monks. 

In Thailand, a vital Buddhism of Theravada type exercises con¬ 
siderable influence on political developments. Here Buddhism is a 
powerful force, both in customs and in faith. The sangka, or Buddhist 
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monastic order, is closely linked with the people in various ways. The 
temple is the focal point of the village and is often the natural meet¬ 
ing-point for many and varied functions. Buddhism does not play the 
same type of role as an organized political factor in Thailand as it 
does in South Vietnam, but the sangka has such a powerful general in¬ 
fluence that it is nevertheless able to affect political, social and econo¬ 
mic developments. The Buddhist monasteries and their inhabitants are 
protected, supported and controlled by the state. The connection is so 
strong that in this country, Buddhism is often closely associated with 
the state and the throne. The kingship bears many of the characteristics 
of a sacral kingship. The Government attempts to use Buddhism for its 
own purposes, e.g. in the struggle against Communism. However, this 
cannot take place too openly, since it is not in their best interests to 
create the impression that the sangka is bound to, and entirely depen¬ 
dent upon, the state. 

The same thing can also happen in countries where Mahayana Budd¬ 
hism is powerful, e.g. in Vietnam. The widespread impression that 
Buddhism is an entirely other-worldly religion, whose representatives 
refuse in principle to concern themselves with social, political and eco¬ 
nomic events, has been disturbed not least by the fact of the involve¬ 
ment of many Buddhist leaders in the Vietnam conflict. It may well be 
true that in the classical Scriptures of Buddhism there is a strong ten¬ 
dency towards a philosophy of noninvolvement, but in the present-day 
situation this seems to be of little consequence. There are a variety of 
reasons for this. On the one hand, Buddhist leaders can scarcely avoid 
doing what they can to secure the present and future wellbeing of their 
organization, and this being so, they are unable to ignore the social and 
political situation around them. It also seems likely that their confron¬ 
tation with Christianity has opened their eyes to the fact that a religion 
which intends to try to influence men in modern society cannot possibly 
refuse to involve itself in contemporary problems. 2 

An interesting and typical representative of this link between reli¬ 
gion and politics in Vietnam is the Buddhist leader and monk Thich 
Tri Quang. As a theologian he is well acquainted with the classical 
scriptures of Buddhism and Confucianism. As a politician he won his 
spurs in the anti-colonial nationalist movement which was directed 
against the French. He is now, together with the mass of the people, 
over which he exerts a considerable influence, a factor to be reckoned 
with in Vietnam. Buddhist opposition has been an active ingredient in 

3 See further J. Scheohter: The New Face of Buddha: Buddhism and Political Power 
in South-east Asia. London: Gollancz 1967, esp. pp. 145 ff. 
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the overthrow of at least five governments in South Vietnam. In most 
of these cases Thich Tri Quang has played a more or less active role. 
Often Buddhist opposition to the Roman Catholics has been part of the 
background to the conflicts. Every government in Vietnam therefore 
has to reckon with the fact that Buddhist circles are actively concerned 
to exercise influence over it. It is clear that in the present situation. 
Buddhist leaders in Vietnam are not prepared to interpret the prin¬ 
ciples of their religion, Maliayana Buddhism, in such a way as to re¬ 
commend passivity in social and political matters. Their form of Budd¬ 
hism appears rather to be an active and involving political and social 
gospel. The image of the Buddhist monk, protesting by setting fire to 
himself and dying without the least sign of suffering pain, has become 
a symbol of Buddhist involvement in political questions in modern 
Vietnam. This is not an altoghether unusual image. It takes its place 
in the mainstream of Buddhist religious tradition. The doctrine of 
self-sacrifice and self-denial has long been central to Buddhism, and 
has been practised as well as taught. It is therefore not surprising that 
people often react strongly, for instance by demonstrations and riots; 
in fact the mere threat of such a measure has frequently been used to 
good effect as a means of political pressure. Naturally, it is not only 
individual actions of this extreme nature which have been used in this 
way. There are also well-organized and effective Buddhist pressure- 
groups consisting of both monks and laymen. There has, however, been 
a marked tendency recently for Buddhist leaders to concentrate more 
on ideological action, and less on the organization of mass demonstra¬ 
tions. A start has been made on the use of the method of political 
adaptation. But this does not mean that they will ever be content with 
less than direct influence through representation on the Government. 

Although Buddhist monks in Thailand for the most part do not 
play the same active role as their counterparts in South Vietnam, their 
actions and words are capable of exercising a powerful influence on 
political developments, since they are so deeply involved in the life 
of society. This influence has come about both with and without their 
intention and knowledge. It has been moderate and without open con¬ 
flict, but at the same time consistent and tenacious. 

Christians comprise only a small minority of the population of South- 
East Asia. If we count the Philippines as belonging to South-East Asia, 
they are of course an exception, with their majority of Roman Catho¬ 
lics. There are other minor exceptions. In one area around Lake Toba 
on Sumatra (Indonesia), with a population of some millions, 80 to 90 % 
are Christians. This is the area in which the Batak Church and other 
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related tribal churches are at work. There are other similar exceptions 
in limited areas, mainly in Indonesia but also in other countries. But 
these are exceptions. As a general rule, the number of Christians in 
South-East Asia as a whole and in the separate countries is less than 4 %. 

Despite this, Christian influence is a significant factor in social and 
political development. This is due in large measure to the work of 
Christian missions in building up the educational systems of the South- 
East Asian countries. Christians, though relatively few numerically, as 
a rule are well educated, and many of them have comparatively respon¬ 
sible posts in society. Many other prominent persons, though not them¬ 
selves Christians, have received some impression of Christian views and 
the Christian life in school. During the colonial period, when a “Chris¬ 
tian” colonial power was dominant, this factor was in a way even more 
marked. In this connection it is both interesting and relevant to study 
the religious policies of the Western colonial powers. Some knowledge 
of this subject is also necessary for a correct estimate of the present situa¬ 
tion in South-East Asia, both in respect of the relation between religion 
and politics and in respect of the relation between Christianity and the 
other religions. 

Pope Alexander VI, claiming to be ruler of the world, in 1493 di¬ 
vided up the new world then opening beyond the horizon between two 
Catholic powers, Spain and Portugal. Spain was to have the west, i.e. 
the new world on the other side of the Atlantic; Portugal was given 
the east, i.e. Africa and the countries to the east of Africa. Among those 
who held together and governed these far-flung Catholic empires were 
not only soldiers and administrators but also priests and monks. The 
Portuguese built up an extensive political influence in powerful key 
positions in South and South-East Asia, while the Spanish ruled the 
Philippines. As colonizers, both these powers showed themselves re¬ 
markably free from racial prejudice. Everywhere the colonizers inter¬ 
married with the indigenous population. Evidence of this can easily 
be obtained by studying the racial characteristics of the people on the 
streets of Goa, Malacca, Macao and Manilla. This attitude was mark¬ 
edly different from that of the British and Germans; there were very 
few mixed marriages in North America and South Africa. 

However, the situation was far different in the matter of religious 
tolerance. On the Iberian peninsula the Muslim rulers regarded the 
Christians with a certain tolerance, as people of a book. But the Por¬ 
tuguese and Spaniards did not regard the Muslims with the same de¬ 
gree of tolerance; nor did they look tolerantly on representatives of 
other religions who came under their rule. When the opportunity 
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presented itself, they attempted to convert non-Christians to Christian¬ 
ity and make them Roman Catholics. Not infrequently it happened 
that those unwilling to be converted were treated very badly. This was 
probably one reason why the Portuguese empire was of such short dura¬ 
tion. 

The Dutch, French and British, who in many places took over from 
the Portuguese as the leading colonial powers in Asia, as a rule followed 
a different religious policy. Whether or not they had learned from the 
mistakes of their predecessors is a moot point, but they avoided forcing 
their own religion on their Asiatic subjects. Nor were they inclined to 
impose on them a ready-made form of political and economic structure. 

In this period, the colonial attitude to Christian mission was there¬ 
fore ambiguous. On the one hand the colonial leaders could not, for the 
sake of public opinion at home, forbid Christian missionaries to work 
in the colonies (as the British East India Company had done up to 
1813). They were also to some extent responsible for their safety. But 
on the other hand, they were not prepared to encourage missions un¬ 
duly. They were afraid of negative reactions from the local population, 
which might lead to political trouble and a decline in trade. However, 
they were as a rule willing to support the work of educational missions, 
since well-educated office and administrative staff could always be used 
in the work of colonial government and in the business world. 

The French colonial authorities in Vietnam were able to go beyond 
this in making use of missionaries for their own purposes. The Roman 
Catholic missionaries were encouraged to build up a fifth column of 
Vietnamese converts, to be used by the French as a political instru¬ 
ment. 3 The Jesuit missionaries were particularly important to the 
French in their efforts to consolidate their position vis-a-vis the British 
in the Far East and their attempts to gain a foothold in China. Their 
mission was to a great extent a mission civilatrice, its aim being to 
develop an indigenous intellectual 61 ite, which would serve as a useful 
support to the French in their ambitions. Therefore during the French 
period Catholicism was favoured, while Buddhism, which had previ¬ 
ously been the official religion of the country, fell into disfavour. The 
French limited the number of monks in Buddhist monasteries, and 
permission had to be obtained for the building of new monasteries; 
the right of the monasteries to receive gifts and legacies was also 
limited. 

All this meant that the Buddhists came to regard the Catholics as 


4 Cf. D. J. Duncanson: Government and Revolution in Vietnam. London 1968. 
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an instrument of the French to enable them to keep hold of the coun¬ 
try. This view lives on in the present-day situation, since many regard 
the Americans as the heirs of French colonialism. The Buddhists main¬ 
tain that the Government of South Vietnam, particularly that of Ngo 
Din Diem, as a result of external pressure favour the Catholics over 
against the Buddhists. One example of this is said to have been the 
treatment meted out to Catholic and Buddhist refugees respectively 
in the camps; other issues raised include the allocation of scholarships 
and questions of promotion in the government service. 

From time to time, nationalism has united Buddhists and Catholics 
in Vietnam in a common front against the French and against the Com¬ 
munism of Ho Chi Minh, but the underlying tension between them has 
frequently come to the surface. This also has to do with the fact that 
the Catholics comprise a far from insignificant minority in the country: 
1.7 millions in a country of 16 millions. 

British religious policy in South-East Asia has been much more cau¬ 
tious than that of the French. Economic and political interests lay be¬ 
hind British involvement in this part of Asia, and attitudes to the in¬ 
digenous religions were firmly subordinate to these interests. In this 
respect they were following the tradition of the East Asia Company, 
which for the sake of business was concerned to see that the status quo 
was maintained in religion. There was less trouble that way. If we com¬ 
pare British policies in South-East Asia with similar religious policies 
in South and East Africa during the same period, the difference is 
plain. 4 

One reason for this difference was probably that the cultures of 
South-East Asia gained the respect of the British colonizers far more 
readily than did the pre-literate cultures they encountered in Africa. 
The British in Africa regarded it as their duty to propagate Western 
culture, of which Christianity was felt to be a part, as part of their 
work of colonization. It was believed that Christian morals and Chris¬ 
tian culture were effective means for the education of culturally back¬ 
ward Africans. But the situation in South-East Asia was far different. 
Views such as these were of little relevance. Thus the Christian mis¬ 
sionaries did not play the same part as forerunners of colonialism as 
they had done in certain parts of Africa. 

A further factor had also come to be emphasized from the middle 
of the 19th century, with regard to British cultural and religious poli¬ 
cies in the colonies. This was the view, put forward more and more 

4 On developments in Africa, see. A. Holmberg: African Tribes and European 
Agencies . Goteborg 1966. 
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frequently, that the indigenous inhabitants should be left in peace, to 
live their own lives in their own way. They ought to be allowed to 
carry on organizing their social life in traditional ways, to preserve 
their customs, to worship their own gods, and to let their religious ideas 
express themselves exactly as before. 5 

It is uncertain to what extent theories of this kind, derived basically 
from Romanticism, influenced British attitudes to the religious prob¬ 
lems of South-East Asia. It is, however, obvious that their goal, of inter¬ 
fering as little as possible in the cultural and religious affairs of the 
indigenous population, was entirely in line with contemporary tenden¬ 
cies in European thought. Their main motive seems to have been that 
which we have already indicated, linked closely with the fundamental 
reason for British interest in that part of the world: trade. It was 
desirable, in order to create the best possible atmosphere for trade and 
economic development, to avoid all conflicts and tensions, and these 
could easily arise through careless involvement in such peripheral mat¬ 
ters as religion and culture were felt to be. 

An illustration of this British religious policy can be seen in the 
area now known as Malaysia. The Malayan peninsula had been under 
Muslim influence since the latter part of the Middle Ages. Malaya was 
divided into small independent states under sultans. The connection 
between state and religion, culture and religion, was a close one, since 
the sultans’ power was based on Islam as the common religion. It was 
found possible to build up an effective political organization on this 
foundation, and this resulted in better trade links and a more efficient 
economic system. Contacts were established with Muslim lands to the 
west. 6 The sultans were political and religious leaders at one and the 
same time. Social and cultural life was strongly influenced by Islam, 
which created an entirely new cultural climate in the country, inter 
alia by introducing a written language. All this resulted in the rela¬ 
tions between religion, state, society and culture becoming so intimate 
as almost to constitute complete identification. Muslim jurisprudence 
became assimilated to the traditional Malayan customary law, the adat . 
However, total identification was prevented by the growing pluralism 
of society, as a result of the immigration of Chinese and, to a lesser 
extent, Indians, during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. West¬ 
ern influence was also considerable. 

Neither immigration of non-Malayan groups nor the presence of 
western "Christian” colonizers was a particular threat to the standing 

5 Cf. K. E. Knorr: British Colonial Theories 1570-1850. London 1963, p. 379. 

* Cf. R. N. Bellah: Religion and Progress in Modern Asia. London 1965, p. 206. 
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of Islam as the dominant religion of the country. As far as Christian 
influence was concerned, it came from both the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, the Portuguese at least making efforts to conduct mission on the 
lines we have described. But the presence of the European powers, in 
the realm of religion, was more in the nature of a series of ripples on 
the surface; the currents at a deeper level flowed on undisturbed. The 
same may be said of the influence of the British, who obtained three 
fixed points round the coast of Malaya in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Malacca on the west coast, and the islands of Penang in 
the North and Singapore in the South became important British trad¬ 
ing centres, called the Straits Settlements and eventually becoming a 
Crown Colony. In the course of time agreements were arrived at be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the separate states. The sultans placed them¬ 
selves under British “protection” and accepted a British Resident as 
adviser. This was a form of indirect rule, in which the British took 
over all the important functions of the state, with the exception of 
religion and culture. 

One of the main reasons for the extension of British interests was 
the desire to protect trade with East Asia; Malaya, by reason of its 
geographical position, was of considerable strategic importance in this 
respect. There was also a desire to increase the amount of British in¬ 
vestment and trade with the Malay States. Business contacts with Chin¬ 
ese merchants and mine-owners in the States were already well deve¬ 
loped, but the situation in other respects was less than ideal. There 
were frequent riots between the Malays and Chinese, as traditional 
enemies, but also as a result of rivalry between factions within the 
Malayan and Chinese groups. Piracy was common along the coasts. 
The British hoped, by securing law and order, to create the conditions 
in which the rich natural resources of the country could be fully ex¬ 
ploited. 

The first treaty between Great Britain and one of the states was 
made in 1874 with Perak, and was known as the Pangkor Engagement, 
after the place in which it was concluded. This treaty provided for the 
sultan to remain regent of Perak, although he had to consult and 
follow the advice of the British Resident in all questions except those 
involving Malayan religion and customs. The consequence was that 
effective political power was vested in the British, with the exceptions 
we have noted. This treaty with Perak was the prototype for treaties 
with other states, who were later incorporated into the Federation of 
Malaya. That part of the treaty which dealt with the sultan's exclusive 
right to decide questions of Malayan religion and custom was later to 
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be of considerable importance for the development of the relationship 
between state and religion, first in Malaya and later in Malaysia. Islam 
remained the official religion of the Malay States, despite the fact that 
the non-Malayan and therefore non-Muslim element in the population 
increased rapidly through immigration, particularly from China and 
India. 

The religious provisions of these treaties had the result that deliber¬ 
ate Christian mission among Muslims could not be started. Not that 
they expressly forbade such missionary work: but this was often taken 
to be their intention. 

During the period following the Second World War, and as a result 
of immigration, the Malayan element in the population had decreased 
to less than 50 %, while the Chinese element had increased to over 
35% and the Indian to over 10%. It became a matter of prime import¬ 
ance for the Malays to preserve their traditional status in society. In 
order to realize this, the Malays have to establish and maintain their 
identity over against other groups. The question of religion is of signi¬ 
ficance in this context. Islam is one of the most important factors contri¬ 
buting to the preservation of Malayan identity. This takes place in 
many different ways. Muslim rules concerning diet and ritual purity, 
for instance, prevent Malays from integrating with other groups, 
though the clearest instance of this trend is the prohibition of inter¬ 
marriage between Malays and non-Muslims. 

Seen as a whole, this situation has led to the consolidation of Islam 
during the post-war period. When Malaya became an independent 
state, this tendency became still more marked. Finally, when Malaysia 
was founded in 1963, Islam became the official religion of the entire 
state, despite the fact that less than half the population are in fact 
Muslims. This situation has been of considerable importance to Ma¬ 
laysia, in both internal and foreign politics. 

What we have said ought to be sufficient to demonstrate how closely 
religion and politics are linked in South-East Asia, and how important 
it is that anyone who wishes to acquaint himself with the political 
situation should also study the religious background. 

Translated from the author*s Swedish manuscript by E. J . Sharpe 
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The Participation of Indian Christians in 
Political Affairs 


It was only by chance that the declaration of the independence of India 
and the inauguration of the Church of South India came about in the 
same month of the same year. There was no direct relationship between 
the two events. Yet it was appropriate that they should thus have 
coincided in time, since each was the culmination of a long process 
of search for dignity, freedom and responsibility, in which as in so 
many other countries in the world the Church was some distance ahead 
of the State. 

Responsibility in the Church 

From a very early period in missionary history Christians had been aware 
that the aim of their work must be the coming into existence of 
Churches fully worthy of the name. Little thought, however, had been 
given to the question of how this was to come about and of the form 
which such new churches should take, until the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century when Rufus Anderson in America and Henry Venn in 
Britain came forward with the three-self-doctrine, that churches must 
be self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating. 

It was not long before experiments were put in hand to bring this 
concept out of the world of theory into that of practice. Tinnevelly 
in South India was one of the few areas in the world where the number 
of converts had been large enough to make it possible to think in 
terms of church rather than mission. In 1863 a plan of Church Councils, 
with an elected membership and a considerable degree of independ¬ 
ence, was brought into effect. It is true that a missionary was chairman 
of each of the Councils, and that a great deal of power still remained 
in the hands of the missionary Council. It was also true that the Coun¬ 
cils were very far from being financially independent; the work could 
be sustained only with the help of a large grant from the mission. But, 
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to encourage the spirit of self-support, it was arranged that the annual 
grant should be diminished over a period of years until finally it dis¬ 
appeared. 

This plan was widely admired but little imitated. Even in neighbour¬ 
ing areas, where the Free Church tradition might have been expected 
to arrive more quickly than the Anglican at some form of independ¬ 
ence, the mission still retained control of everything, and no more was 
provided than sporadic consultation of the faithful, to take place in 
accordance with the wishes of the individual missionary rather than 
in response to any clear plan. 

A good foundation had been laid for the development of responsible 
democracy in the Church. Unfortunately progress was not even, and was 
interrupted by a very serious set-back. Always inclined to act on theories 
without too much regard to facts, the Church Missionary Society ac¬ 
cepted the view of Henry Venn that the aim must be the euthanasia 
of the mission, and that as soon as a Church came into being the 
missionaries should disappear and leave the Church to carry on its 
work under its own steam. Accordingly, in the 1880s, as missionaries 
who had been chairmen of Councils died or retired, they were not 
replaced; Bishop Sargent simply gathered all the strings into his own 
hands, and became the universal chairman as well as the Bishop. Ed¬ 
ward Sargent had given his whole life to the work of the C.M.S. in 
the area; starting as a lay catechist, he had held in succession a variety 
of important posts, was perfectly at home in the language, and knew the 
whole area like the palm of his hand. But at the time of his consecra¬ 
tion he was already sixty-two years old. The care of 60,000 Christians 
living in 600 villages with more than fifty Indian clergy was far too 
much for one man. The Bishop was indefatigable in travelling and 
visiting his flock; but, as he grew older, close oversight became less 
and less possible. When he died in 1889 it was found that grave evils 
had entered into the life of the Church, and that in many areas order 
had been replaced by chaos. 

The trouble had been that new and heavy responsibilities had been 
thrust on the Indian clergy, for which they had not been trained and 
which they lacked the necessary experience to shoulder. A great oppor¬ 
tunity for the extension of the Church, following the famine of 1877— 
8, had been lost. In many areas the numbers of Christians had gone 
down and not up. Democracy appeared to have failed at its first trial. 

It is greatly to the credit of the authorities of the C.M.S. that the 
principle of responsible development was not abandoned. In 1891 the 
Council system was reorganised on a simpler and more practical basis. 
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It was arranged that the Chairman of the central Council should be a 
missionary, and that full responsibility should be handed over to the 
Indian Church just as fast as it gave evidence of being able to carry 
the weight. In point of fact missionary control once again became 
extremely strict, and progress over the next thirty years was slow. But 
the principle once established was never lost sight of. And increasingly 
other missions and churches became aware that this was an example 
which must be followed, if their churches were ever to become some¬ 
thing more than small colonies of the West in an alien soil. 

Parallel developments in the State 

The wisest heads among the British rulers of India had always re¬ 
cognised that foreign dominion could not be more than a passing 
phenomenon. Clear expression was given to this understanding of the 
situation in the famous work of Sir Charles Trevelyan on The Educa¬ 
tion of the People of India (1838). Trevelyan defended a liberal educa¬ 
tional policy in India precisely on the ground that it would prepare 
Indians to manage their own affairs, and in time transform docile sub¬ 
jects into grateful allies. It has to be admitted that, though education 
leaped forward, for a generation not much was done in other ways to 
prepare the way for Indian independence. In 1883 Lord Ripon set 
things going again with his plan for responsible local self-government. 
This measure was hurried through with inadequate preparation; in 
point of fact the effects of it were very different in many places from 
those that the Viceroy intended, since through controlled elections legal 
power passed into the hands of zemindars and other wealthy men, 
whose yoke was thus more firmly planted on the necks of the poor 
whom they had always ruled and for whose sufferings they had little 
sympathy. Nevertheless, educated India saw what Ripon was aiming at 
and wholeheartedly approved his intentions. When he resigned the 
Viceroyalty, his departure was accompanied by scenes of regret and 
enthusiasm such as had never before been bestowed on any British ruler 
in India. 

The steps so far recorded had been initiated from above. Far more 
important from the point of view of Indian progress was the founda¬ 
tion of the Indian National Congress in 1885. Though European lea¬ 
dership played a considerable part in the early days, this was a genu¬ 
inely Indian movement; and, though at the start there was much em¬ 
phasis on social reform, Congress was recognised to be a political move¬ 
ment aimed deliberately at promoting Indian participation in the work 
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of government. It is worthy of note that Christians were present at 
every meeting from the first onwards, and in surprising numbers, con¬ 
sidering the fact that Indian Christians still made up less than one 
per cent of the population. By 1885 the immense educational efforts 
of the missionaries were taking effect, and the Christian middle class 
of lawyers, doctors, government servants and business men, which has 
played a role of such immense importance in the development of the 
Indian churches, was coming into being, much more strongly in the 
Protestant and Syrian than in the Roman Catholic Church. Naturally 
these Christians, who had drunk in from their missionary teachers the 
doctrines of Milton and Burke and John Stuart Mill, as well as the 
sacred teachings of the New Testament, were politically-minded and 
quite ready to see those principles of responsibility which they were 
beginning to exercise in the Church extended also to the State. 

It is clear from contemporary sources that a great many missionaries 
were supporters of the new political movement. Meetings of Congress 
were carefully reported in missionary periodicals, though it was re¬ 
cognised that practical results were few. Even the Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission, which in the main held firmly to the traditional Lutheran doc¬ 
trine of the separation of Church and State, wrote in favour, welcoming 
the movement as a sign that India was waking up from the apathy 
which had long seemed to prevail and was preparing to act on its own. 

Even friendly Europeans, however, found it difficult to take seriously 
the term ‘national’. How can there be a nation, when every social 
relationship, every human activity, is determined by the iron rules of 
caste, in which division is the principle of life, superiority and subordi¬ 
nation the rule to an extent that makes any idea of democratic equality 
impossible? The churches have battled unsuccessfully with the problem 
of caste for centuries on the basis of the Christian doctrine of the 
equality of all men in the sight of God. Is it likely that politicians, 
who make no profession of religious principles, will be more success¬ 
ful? At the date of which we are writing, there is little mention of the 
sharp division between Hindus and Muslims; the government was on 
the whole successful in keeping the peace, and a number of Muslim 
leaders were prepared to take part in the work of Congress. 

It has to be admitted that the difficulties foreseen by Europeans were 
very real. Nothing like an Indian nation, in the modern and European 
sense of the term, had ever existed; Britain had given administrative 
unity for the first time in history to the whole sub-continent from 
Cape Comorin to the Khyber Pass, and had imposed an external unity 
on the many nations and languages which made up the population. 
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But centuries, it was felt, would be required before inner unity of 
spirit and outlook could reach a point at which it would be possible 
to speak of a nation. Until then the Congress movement would remain 
the property of a small educated aristocracy, interesting but not a 
dynamic factor in change. 

Looking back over the history of eighty years, we can see the point 
at which unexpected and unpredictable factors began to play their 
part. To the men of that period the analysis of the situation, as we 
have presented it, appeared perfectly reasonable and beyond criticism. 
The supporters of Congress were all educated men, who had absorbed 
many of the traditions of Victorian liberalism. They were city-dwellers, 
living in a rather artificial atmosphere in which many of the taboos 
of caste could be disregarded. Many of them were social reformers, freed 
from the inhibitions of the Hindu past and prepared to support such 
radical changes in Hindu practice as the remarriage of widows. Not 
one of them gave any sign of capacity to head a popular and re¬ 
volutionary movement. 

The majority of Christians were simply not aware of political ques¬ 
tions. They were drawn from the poorest classes of society. Life for 
most of them was hard, and they had little leisure or vision to draw 
them out of the immediate concerns of getting enough to eat. In so 
far as they thought politically, they had become deeply attached to the 
British raj. To it they owed peace, protection and a measure of equal¬ 
ity before the law. For the first time careers had been opened to the 
‘outcaste' in the police, the armed forces and the lower levels of gov¬ 
ernment administration. In time of famine government had taken not¬ 
able steps to feed the hungry and to relieve distress. There was, more¬ 
over, that strange phenomenon which may seem incredible to those 
who have known only the India of the days of struggle and independ¬ 
ence—an intense personal devotion to the figure of Queen Victoria. 
Her picture was in every village school. Indians of all classes knew 
that the Queen had Indian servants—to the great embarrassment of her 
family and English retinue—that she had even taken the trouble to 
learn some Hindustani, and that the welfare of her Indian peoples 
was one of her chief cares. The great Mother Figure seemed to brood 
like a beneficent presence over the whole country. Even today there 
are elderly Indians to whom the closing years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury appear as the golden age of India. On the occasion of the corona¬ 
tion of Edward VII the Christians of India sent their doyen Rajah 
Sir Harnam Singh, the Christian ruler of Kapurthala, to convey to 
the King in person expressions of their loyalty and regard. 
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The Great Setback 

Everything seemed to promise a long period of gradual progress, 
marked on both sides by sympathy and patience. The spell was broken 
by one of the unexpected turns of history—the emergence of violence 
in the Indian national movement. There had always been a left-wing 
of ferocious opposition to British rule and to the foreign presence in 
India. This found its expression in the popular, and mainly vernacular, 
press; and also from time to time in movements, generally ephemeral, 
of fierce hostility to the missionaries whose efforts appeared to be di¬ 
rected to undermining the sacred traditions of India. But the politi¬ 
cally-minded in India took no hand in such affairs, and were not in¬ 
clined to treat them seriously. 

The situation changed when extremism took shape in a man of high 
education, possessing precisely those gifts of rabble-rousing in which 
the more sober politicans were lacking. Bal Gangadhar Tilak was a 
Maratha, as conservative in thought as he was revolutionary in action. 
The occasion that brought him into prominence was one that might 
have been thought innocuous, the proposal in 1891 to raise the age 
of consent for girls from ten to twelve years of age. The Bill had the 
support of all the moderate politicans, who always saw social reform 
and political advance as twin sisters. Tilak would have none of this— 
the ancient customs of India must be preserved intact, and the sacrile¬ 
gious hand of the foreigner, who in any case had renounced the right 
to interfere in the religious affairs of the people of India, must not 
be allowed to touch them. Tilak took as his special hero Sivaji, the Ma¬ 
ratha freebooter of the seventeenth century, one of whose principal 
claims to fame was his success in killing large numbers of Muslims— 
not the ideal hero at a time at which all the efforts of reasonable men 
were directed to the unification of the peoples of India. Tilak did 
not hesitate to encourage the use of violence. When a certain measure 
of heat has been generated, it becomes almost certain that violence 
will explode. The effects of Tilak’s rhetoric were seen in 1897 when two 
harmless British officers were assassinated in the open street. 

This was the first of the long series of political assassinations which 
runs like a dark thread through the tangled history of what some of 
its greatest leaders intended to be a non-violent movement, and of 
which the last and most tragic act was the murder of Mahatma Gandhi 
himself by a Hindu fanatic on Jan. 28, 1948. The sensation caused by 
this first senseless act of violence was immense. Memories of the Sepoy 
Rising of 1857, which had not had time to sink very far into the back- 
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ground, came to occupy the foreground of men's minds. The British 
rulers of India at the time were men who could either themselves re¬ 
member the Rising, or who had grown up in the days when the me¬ 
mories were still very fresh. The ‘Mutiny*, as it was still called, had 
revealed once and for all the possibilities of violence that lay not far 
below the surface of Indian life. Anxiety had never wholly died away, 
and now it came back in full force. The peace of India depended on 
confidence between rulers and ruled; if this were taken away, there 
would be no means of preventing the return of the rule of chaos and 
black night. If Indian political movements were to be the prelude to 
violent revolt, no government could do anything but take whatever 
harsh measures might be needed to suppress them. 

It may be argued that there were many weak links in this train 
of reasoning. But the shock was very grave. Naturally the more moder¬ 
ate national leaders hastened to disassociate themselves from deeds such 
as they had never encouraged, and which as liberals they were prepared 
to condemn in the harshest terms. But the harm was done. The mis¬ 
sionary force as a whole recoiled from any association with political 
movements; the Indian Christians, averse to violence in any form, 
wondered whether there was any place for them in a movement in 
which such possibilities lurked and might again at any moment come 
to the surface. From this time on the Indian national movement was 
divided between moderates and extremists. Not all extremists were 
committed to the use of violence; all looked forward to the restoration 
of India's romantically imagined past, when the white man would have 
been driven out and the total independence of India would have been 
asserted. 


The Rift Deepens 

Once again what seemed like sheer historical chance intervened. After 
many years of absence in South Africa Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
returned to his native land. Though he was personally unknown to 
most of the leaders, his exploits in defying the government of South 
Africa and his new method of non-violent resistance had been widely 
proclaimed. It was clear that his actions would be of great importance 
for the national movement as a whole. In South Africa he had shown 
himself to be a consummate politician and strategist. He had mastered 
to perfection the art of propaganda and the handling of the press. He 
had given evidence of the rare gift of being able to use a political 
question to achieve a mass movement. The group in India which se- 
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cured his devotion might well find itself in possession of a charismatic 
leader with far higher gifts than those of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

The moderates made eager, almost desperate, efforts to win Gandhi 
over to their programme of deliberate, measured advance to full equal¬ 
ity with the white dominions within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. There was every reason to think that they might succeed; Mr. 
Gandhi was an educated man and a lawyer, familiar from his residence 
in England with British ways of doing things. He spoke the same lan¬ 
guage as the Indian liberals. He had countless British friends, and, with 
his close acquaintance with the New Testament, could speak their 
language also. He had shown himself capable of close co-operation with 
’the government in South Africa, even when there was much in its 
policies of which he could not approve. He should not find it difficult 
to work with the government in India, now increasingly liberal, since 
the Morley Chyphea Minto reforms had come into effect and a further 
instalment of liberalisation was to be expected from the Montague- 
Chelmsford reforms which were known to be imminent. Mr. Gandhi 
decided in favour of the extremists. 

J do not think that the evidence makes it possible to say exactly 
at what point the decision was made. I am inclined to think that it 
must have been almost completely formed in Mr. Gandhi’s mind before 
he reached India in 1915. What led to his open declaration of hostility 
to the government, and of the impossibility of working with the British 
people, was the tragedy of Amritsar, when on 13 April 1919 nearly 
400 Indians were shot and killed by their own fellow-countrymen un¬ 
der the command of a British general in the Jallianwalla Bagh. This 
for Gandhi as for countless other Indians was the end of the road- 
puma swaraj, total independence, must be the goal for India, and 
any form of qualified independence as a British dominion would not 
do. 

From this time on the Indian National movement becomes extremely 
complicated; the full history has not yet been written, and a certain 
amount of guess-work is inevitable. 

The Indian liberals were still a powerful body. They knew where 
they stood and what they wanted. Many of them, finding the atmos¬ 
phere of politics in British India increasingly distasteful, had entered 
the service of Indian States and there made for themselves distinguished 
careers; the best known of this group was the high-minded Muslim 
Sir Mirza Ismail, for many years Dewan of Mysore. When the reforms 
came into effect in 1921 the Congress leaders decided to boycott the 
elections, and in consequence moderates came into power in the newly 
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formed governments in most of the provinces. It seemed that the future 
lay in their hands. 

The extremists were a far less united body. On the far left was the 
group which still believed that violence was the only way to freedom. 
These extremists might work with the Congress Party, but never with 
full confidence. They were later to find a leader in Subash Chandra 
Bose, the fiery orator who had at one time been a member of the 
Indian Civil Service under the British Crown. There were those who 
whole-heartedly accepted Mahatma Gandhi's doctrine of Satyagraha 
and Ahimsa, non-violence, believing that their movement was primar¬ 
ily one for the spiritual regeneration of India and only in the second 
place a political force. There was a middle group, who were prepared 
to see the advantages of non-violent methods as a tactical measure and 
as a means of appealing to world opinion, primarily through the Ame¬ 
rican press, but were not deeply committed to the principle as having 
profound value in itself. After the invasion of Goa by India in De¬ 
cember 1961 the Prime Minister Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru declared 
openly that non-violence is not a creed by which one can live in the 
modern world; a study of his speeches during the struggle for independ¬ 
ence might suggest that this was a view which he had held for many 
years and not a new discovery in the years of triumph. 

What should Christians do? 

The interest of educated Christians in political affairs had never com¬ 
pletely died away. It could not but revive amid the stirring changes 
and promises of the years that followed the First World War. But where 
should they stand, and whom should they follow? 

We have a short life of K. T. Paul from the pen of his friend the 
Rev. H. A. Popley. A full-scale life might light up for us very plainly 
the perplexities with which Indian Christians wrestled, and the course 
of thinking by which they gradually emerged from their doubts. Na¬ 
turally almost all Christians continued to be opposed to violence, and 
therefore inclined to accept the principles of Mr. Gandhi as being in 
line with the Gospel. On the other hand K. T. Paul profoundly valued 
the British connection, and wanted to see it retained though in a form 
very different from that which it had taken in the nineteenth century. 
Like his near contemporary Bishop Azariah, Paul had never forgotten 
his village origins and had far more understanding of the villager and 
his needs than the majority of educated Indians. He understood their 
fears of the return of Brahman domination, and was in favour of 
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political change only in so far as it safeguarded the rights and free¬ 
doms of all classes in society. He had a great many English friends 
and admired the English way of doing things, without ever in the least 
abandoning his right to think independently as an Indian. Well aware 
of the injustices which the British raj had failed to suppress or in some 
cases had even introduced, he still saw the British Commonwealth as 
the greatest instrument for peace that the world had ever seen. He 
realised that many of the British serving in India had taken it as their 
own country, loved its people and stayed in India only for motives of 
service. He wrote movingly of the many scattered graves on the North¬ 
west frontier, where lie young British officers who gave their lives in 
the defence of a country not their own. It is easy to see how Christians 
of this stamp found it hard to commit themselves to a party which had 
no good word to say for the British, and whose leader referred to their 
government as satanic. 

The change in Christian opinion seems to me to have come about 
between 1925 and 1935. The majority, especially in the villages, in so 
far as they understood politics at all, were still bitterly opposed to the 
Congress; they had observed some of its workings at close quarters 
and were not impressed. But by 1925 many of the more acute observers 
had seen clearly that Gandhi's star was in the ascendant, and that the 
tide was setting in the direction of full independence for India at a date 
much earlier than had been generally expected. Some no doubt jumped 
on the band-waggon while the going was good. Others, having sincerely 
reconsidered the whole matter, felt that the strong points in Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi's programme outweighed the weak, and that this was the leader 
whom they could follow. It was at this time that the well-known Chris¬ 
tian lawyer Mr. Daniel Thomas, later a minister in the government 
of Madras, gave in his adherence to the Congress cause. 

Missionaries were much divided. Some had thrown in their lot un¬ 
hesitatingly with the radical wing of the indepedence movement. C. F. 
Andrews had become a close personal friend of Gandhi, Tagore and 
other national leaders, and was in consequence regarded by young 
people throughout India as the ideal Christian of their times. The 
famous American evangelist Dr. Stanley Jones spoke in terms of warm¬ 
est admiration of a man whom he also had come personally to know 
well. Dr. Forrester-Paton of the well-known Christukula Ashram, and 
Mr. Keithahn, an American, were others who took an open stand on 
the Congress side. Most missionaries who worked in villages, and parti¬ 
cularly the women, took a different view, and feared that the activities 
of Congress in the long run could only injure the interests of the village 
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people. The majority of those who worked in institutions were on the 
liberal side, but saw more clearly than many of their friends the 
dangerous features of the Congress programme. They could not but be 
gravely disturbed by the Mahatma's efforts to disrupt the government 
system of education and to start national schools to be run in what 
was understood to be the national interest. This movement never had 
more than very partial success, but it did interrupt the education of 
a number of young people and impaired their usefulness to India in 
later years. 

Naturally it was among the young people, and especially among 
students, that enthusiasm for what was now becoming a mass move¬ 
ment took the strongest hold. The majority of these students, and 
especially the Christians among them, believed whole-heartedly in the 
principle of non-violence as the new and higher political method by 
which peaceful progress could be secured. They had not in every case 
thought out their principles very clearly. They did not see, any more 
clearly than their successors in other countries thirty years later, that 
students who sit down on railway lines, or interrupt traffic by lying 
down in crowded streets, are not really acting consistently on the non¬ 
violent principle. Nor did it occur to most of them to ask what would 
happen to non-violence when faced by Hitler's Germany or Stalin’s 
Russia; if they gave the matter any thought, they were probably con¬ 
vinced that, even in those less favourable situations, the power of Sa- 
tyagraha would prevail. I do not think that any statistics are available 
to show the number of Christians among the students who went to jail 
during the various campaigns of civil disobedience, in most cases for 
minor or technical breaches of the law; I am inclined to think that 
the number was proportionally higher than that of students belonging 
to other communities. 

What was the Church doing? 

The Churches wisely refrained from making direct political pronounce¬ 
ments during this period. They went on quietly with their work of 
building up an educated and responsible people in India. This was of 
the highest importance. Democracy was still a very tender plant. 
Though there were elements of democracy in the Congress party, its 
organization was in essence authoritarian. The chairman of the party, 
once elected, nominated his own working committee, and by this com¬ 
mittee all the major decisions were taken. Moreover the leadership of 
the Mahatma himself, often exercised at times at which he had no 
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official position in the party, depended not so much on reason and 
debate as on his own uncanny insights into situations and the influence 
of his own charismatic personality, sometimes in defiance of the wishes 
of his more democratically-minded supporters. This was probably the 
most effective method of working in the peculiar circumstances of the 
time. It remains the fact that during this period the Protestant 
Churches were the only bodies in India which were deliberately and 
consistently training many thousands of men and women in democra¬ 
tic thinking, in orderly debate, and in reponsible action. 

Immense progress had been made since the beginning of the century 
in developing the spirit of independence in the Indian churches. 
The great revolution was effected as the centre of gravity in 
these churches moved to India and away from the centres of 
Christian power in the west. Because this process took place quietly and 
without observation, the extent of the change was hardly realised at the 
time and can easily be overlooked by the observer from abroad. I may 
illustrate this by the history of the Church which I know best. In 
1924, the year in which I went to India, the Anglican Church in India 
was still legally part of the Church of England; it became the self- 
governing Church of India, Burma and Ceylon only in 1930. But much 
progress had been made before the final steps were taken by Parliament 
in London. In 1925 the diocese of Tinnevelly was given a constitution, 
under which the more cautious steps taken in 1863 and 1891 were car¬ 
ried very much further. As a result of this, I was never appointed to any 
position in India by the Church Missionary Society in London, but al¬ 
ways and only by the Indian Church. The term ‘missionary’ occurred 
only in one chapter of the constitution, that dealing with the relation¬ 
ship between the foreigner and the society through the agency of which 
he had come to India; it was taken for granted that the missionary 
would regard himself as a servant of the Indian church and not as the 
representative of a foreign power. It was not always easy for either 
foreigners or Indian Christians to act on these excellent principles; the 
fact that the principles had been established was the all-important 
thing. 

The change would have been impossible without rapid development 
of Indian leadership. Here it must be admitted that the churches on the 
whole were behind the times, and many promising Christian leaders 
were lost either to such Christian bodies as the Y.M.C.A. or to purely 
secular careers. As early as 1861 discussions were set on foot on the 
subject of the appointment of an Indian bishop for Tinnevelly. These 
broke down because the missionaries did not regard it as conceivable 
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that they should work under a bishop by whom they were neither ap¬ 
pointed nor paid—their primary responsibility was to the Society in 
London. A further proposal was made in 1881 for an appointment to 
North Tinnevelly, in which at the time no missionary was working. 
I have not been able to discover why this plan was never put into 
effect; the admirable clergyman whose name had been mentioned died 
in 1885. So the first Indian bishop of the Indian Church was not con¬ 
secrated till 1912, and even then in face of considerable opposition 
from both missionaries and leading Indian Christians. But increasingly 
and inevitably leadership passed out of foreign into Indian hands, in 
some cases markedly less efficient hands, but any possible loss was out¬ 
weighed by the fact that these were Indian hands. One of the last posi¬ 
tions to be transferred was the principalship of the Madras Christian 
College. When this news reached the aged Sri. C. Rajagopalachariar, 
the first Indian Governor General who in spite of never having left 
his own country was a representative of the purest Gladstonian liberal¬ 
ism in politics, his comment was, "Do you mean to tell me that the 
Principal of the Madras Christian College is no longer one of those 
grand old Scotsmen?” 

The Great Change Comes 

‘A free church in a free state' is not a slogan that was coined for use 
in India. But the course of events which we have sketched shows that it 
is not entirely inappropriate. The Church of South India was planned 
to be, and is, a part of the Body of Christ which is not subject to 
any foreign influence or authority, but at the same time desires to 
have fellowship with other parts of the Body in every part of the world. 
It was not foreseen that it would have to play its role in an India 
which equally claims freedom from every form of foreign interference, 
though it has chosen at least for the time-being to remain within 
the Commonwealth of Nations. 

When the day of independence came, it took a good many people 
by surprise; few had expected it to come so soon or to mark so complete 
a break with the past. But the event revealed how well the preparation 
had been made. Not a single missionary left his post because of the 
change of political situation; it became evident at last that the missiona¬ 
ries really were there, as they had always claimed, in the service of the 
Kingdom of God and no other, and that, whatever their personal poli¬ 
tical views might be, their primary concern was the well-being of the 
people of India. All stayed on. Some, mainly of the Roman Catholic 
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Church, have taken out Indian citizenship. Protestants have for the 
most part retained the citizenship of the country in which they were 
born, but in many cases with the same readiness for life-long service 
as their predecessors. 

Indian Christians at once made it clear that they regarded themselves 
as citizens of the new India, and that they were prepared to play their 
full part in every aspect of its life. The first Indian Governor of Bom¬ 
bay was Rajah Sir Maharaj Singh, son of that Sir Harnam Singh of 
whom we have already spoken. The first Minister of Health for the 
whole of India was his sister the Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, more of a poli¬ 
tician and less orthodox as a Christian than her brother. Christians 
have been found in all walks of life and at all levels. None has as yet 
been President or Prime Minister, but there is nothing in the constitu¬ 
tion of India (as there is in that of Pakistan) to prevent a Christian 
from reaching the very top of the political, diplomatic or administrative 
tree. Christians have never sought any special privileges for themselves. 
In a country in which they form so small a minority of the population 
this may tell against them, and make it difficult for them to make the 
contribution of which they are capable. On the other hand, the detach¬ 
ment from merely party views and local concerns which should be the 
distinguishing mark of Christians may serve as a recommendation in 
situations where the old ugly barriers of caste, class and tradition make 
themselves felt. 

It would be most undesirible, even if it were possible, for Chris¬ 
tians to form a political party of their own. India is not Indonesia, 
where it has seemed natural for both Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
following the pattern of Holland, to develop political groupings on a 
religious basis. Christians can best serve India by being unobtrusively 
present where they can be of use to the national cause. Democratic 
process of thought and action is being most severely tested in the new 
India. One province after another has come under President's rule, be¬ 
cause the normal democratic methods of free election and unhindered 
discussion have failed to produce a government that can keep order 
and serve the interests of the people. The cry that goes up from all 
over the country and from many different classes of people is for 
integrity, not only in the sense of freedom from financial greed and 
dishonest methods, but also in the wider sense of concern for the gene¬ 
ral well-being, even if necessary at some expense to personal and party 
interests. This the Christian ought to be able to supply. He has been 
brought up on the ten commandments and the sermon on the mount; 
it should not be beyond his capacity to translate these into particular 
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ways of acting in the daily routine or on the political scene, if he 
should be called to play a part on it. 

Conclusion 

It cannot be said that the Indian churches as they now are, are able 
fully to make this contribution in the way that is demanded by their 
profession. These churches, like all others in the world, are in need of 
deep and rapid renewal. Four areas of special urgency may be men¬ 
tioned: 

1. There is still great need for education. The level of literacy among 
Christians continues to be higher than that of any other community 
except Brahmans and Parsis, and the proportion of Christians under¬ 
going higher education is remarkably high. But there is still far too 
much illiteracy and too ready a willingness to leave things much as 
they are. 

2. The level of inner spiritual life is low, and in consequence the 
expression of Christian conviction in Christian living is far less effec¬ 
tive than it ought to be. Most Indian Christians now belong to at least 
the third generation in the Church; the eagerness of the first generation 
tends to be replaced by passive acquiescence and a rather nominal per¬ 
formance of religious duties. 

3. Christians as a minority group are in danger of forming an in¬ 
ward-looking and parochial society. This tendency is likely to be 
strengthened by the disapproval with which Christians are regarded 
in certain quarters, and by legislation in certain states directed to 
making ‘conversion* more difficult. 

4. The Christian witness is weak because of the divisions among 
Christians which still exist. The Church of South India is a sign of 
promise on the horizon, and other unions are likely to follow. The 
far better relationships which prevail as betw*een Roman Catholics 
and Protestants must be a matter of great satisfaction to all who have 
the Christian cause in India at heart. But much still remains to be 
done; political independence has of itself done little to promote among 
Christians a sense of the need for unity; the impulse must come from 
within. 

It is satisfactory that leaders in the Church, both foreign and na¬ 
tional, are well aware of these needs, and that steps are being taken to 
remake the churches more after the image of the One whose name they 
bear. The purpose for which the Church exists is not that of making its 
influence felt in the world of politics. But, unless we are prepared to 
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make a separation between sacred and secular which would today be 
regarded in all ecumenical circles as completely obsolete, we are bound 
to recognise that the effect of a church on the society within which 
it lives is one of the best criteria by which to judge the value of its 
own life as a Christian body. Unless the Church in India learns to live 
as a dynamic minority, in the political as well as in all other senses 
of the term, it may be judged to have failed to live up to the height 
of the demands and opportunities implicit in the word ‘Christian’. 
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The Changing Society 


In every community and in every generation the Church must translate 
the Gospel into intelligible and relevant terms. The need for transla¬ 
tion in language is recognized and generally met, but the difficulties of 
reinterpretation in terms relevant to a fast changing society, without 
losing the kernel of the gospel message, are greater. 

The first Christian missionaries in Southern Africa set themselves to 
learn the languages of the people among whom they worked. It was they 
who first wrote these languages, and the first books in them (apart 
from elementary readers) were translations of the gospels. Their close 
association with the people and study of language, led some—but not 
all—of them to study traditional law and custom, religion and symbo¬ 
lism. The records of the first missionary travellers—van der Kemp, 
John Campbell, Robert Moffatt, David Livingstone, John Brownlee, 
William Shaw, John Phillip, Alan Gardiner, Eugene Casalis, Thomas 
Arbousset and their contemporaries—are the chief source of informa¬ 
tion on the life in Nguni and Sotho chiefdoms in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. They were followed by others who made systematic 
studies, often over a long period of years, of the traditional religion, the 
forms of marriage and kinship, of education, and of law, as practised 
by the people among whom they worked. Bishop Callaway published 
his Religious System of the AmaZulu in 1870. He was followed by 
Kropf on the Xhosa, Junod on the Tsonga, Smith and Dale on the 
Ila, and others further north in Africa. In their work the growth of 
respect for the traditional societies becomes more and more visible. 
Many of the earliest missionaries saw little good in the customs of 
the ‘poor benighted heathen* among whom they worked; those who 
came later learnt to respect rather than to pity. 

Rev. E. W. Smith, who, when a missionary among the Ila, had 
written a famous book on them, spent much of his life trying to per¬ 
suade missionaries to study the people among whom they worked, and 
missionary societies to train their candidates in anthropology as well 
as in languages, before they went into the field. He became a President 
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of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and served on the Council of 
the International African Institute, when working in London for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The need for missionaries to study 
the traditional customs and ideas of the people among whom they 
worked as well as their language, thus became fairly widely accepted. 
But traditional customs and ideas changed fast. Missionaries themselves 
changed the communities in which they worked: they set out to do so. 
Nevertheless they were sometimes dismayed by the results. In many a 
community missionaries urged their converts to depart from certain 
traditional customs, but once the new, Christian community had been 
formed, with its own way of life, the leaders expected it to remain 
more or less as the first generation of Christians had created it. Mis¬ 
sionaries, though revolutionaries by calling-'These that have turned 
the world upside down' 1 —are not immune from the fear of change, 
the desire to make things stand still, once the Church has been planted. 
Bishop Bengt Sundkler’s great contribution in Southern Africa was 
that he did not think of the Christian community—'the believers 1 or 
‘school people’ attached to churches founded by missionaries from Eu¬ 
rope and America as the only embodiment of Christian teaching. He 
saw the yeast of the gospel at work in the whole society, and he saw 
the growth of independent African Churches as part of the stirring 
of the Spirit. The earliest independent Churches were secessions from 
existing mission Churches, and very naturally most missionaries 
thought of them as weakening the mother Church by fragmentation. 
Bengt Sundkler (teaching in a theological training centre in Zululand 
and not yet a bishop) looked around him and saw innumerable groups 
of leaders and followers who were not splinters from any one mission 
church, but small companies feeling after a new way or life, feeling 
after some reconciliation of the old and new, some interpretation of the 
gospel they read. Many, even among the leaders, were barely literate, 
and as Sundkler saw clearly they drew from pagan as well as Christian 
sources, and might form 'the bridge over which Africans are brought 
back to heathenism . 2 But these Churches were nevertheless a response 
to the challenge of the gospel. The traditional religion of sacrifice and 
prayer to the shades, and dependence upon them for blessing, no longer 
sufficed. 

Because he had sympathy, imagination, and humour; because he 
walked among the villagers and talked long with his own students; 
and because he respected all men Sundkler produced a book which 


1 Acts 17.6. 

3 B. Sundkler, Bantu Prophets in South Africa. London 1948. 2nd ed. 1961, p. 297 
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laid the foundation of studies of independent churches throughout 
Africa. Anthropologists as well as missionaries laid hold of Bantu Pro¬ 
phets: they argued and criticised, but read and re-read and looked again 
at the communities around them. A whole crop of later books stem from 
this pioneer study, and the debt is acknowledged by many. 3 

Bengt Sundkler crossed frontiers because he went outward from his 
own Church to meet the simple and sometimes illiterate leaders of 
small ‘Zionist' groups which proliferate in Zululand. He, a priest and 
theologian, concerned himself with the kind of society in which men 
lived, and sought to communicate his understanding of the new kind of 
structure that was emerging. 

In Bantu Prophets questions were asked about the variety and types 
of independent churches; the urban-rural differences between them; 
the reasons for their existence; and their characteristics. None of these 
questions is yet fully answered, but the beginnings of answers were 
given. There were two sorts of leaders in the traditional society, chiefs 
and diviners, and these types reappeared as leaders of churches. In the 
more radical groups the leader might himself be identified as the Mes¬ 
siah, a black Messiah. People dispossessed from their homes on farms 
had a deep need for land, and their chief or prophet must provide 
them with a place to settle; ill-health was wide-spread, and the church 
must concern itself immediately with health and fertility; 4 religion was 
expressed and apprehended in ritual rather than in dogma, and the 
symbols were those of Africa, or those from elsewhere reinterpreted in 
an African idiom. 

The independent churches are a reaction to the challenge of the 
Gospel: it could not be ignored, even by the conservative and illiterate. 
They are also a reflection of the failure of the Church to contain con¬ 
flict between its members. In the earliest splits race was a major issue: 
those who seceeded believed that there was discrimination against them 
on the grounds of colour; that African ministers were not treated as the 
equals of white ministers. 5 In many later splits race cannot have been 
the issue .because the splits were within Churches in which leaders and 
members were all African: the independent churches themselves frag¬ 
mented. Moreover attempts to create a single independent African 
church or a federation of such churches failed, though in 1919 the 

3 F. B. Welbourn ‘A Note on Types of Religious Society*, Christianity in Tropical 
Africa (ed. C. G. Baeta), O.U.P., 1968, p. 133. 

4 Cf. St. Mary Aquina, O.P. 'The People of the Spirit: An Independent Church 
in Rhodesia, 16. Africa , 37 (1967), pp. 212-216. 

B L. N. Mzimba, ‘The African Church', Christianity and the Native of South 
Africa (ed. J. Dexter Taylor) Lovedale n.d., p. 88. 
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Zulu trade union leader, A. W. G. Champion, took up this cause, 
and in 1942 it had the support of Professor Jabavu. 6 The commonest 
occasions of splitting were competition for leadership; quarrels over 
church funds; discipline of deviant members; the choice whether or not 
to permit polygyny among church members. And underlying particular 
disputes was the division that recurs in one period after another, in 
one society after another: the cleavage between richer and poorer; 
between better and less educated. A splinter church commonly begins 
as a radical group rebelling against the formalism, respectability, the 
hierarchial structure of the church from which it breaks away. But it, 
in its turn, becomes respectable. It must provide for the training of 
children, the education of its clergy, the perpetuation of its doctrine, 
and inevitably the organizational element develops again. 

Max Weber described the qualities fostered by Puritanism as those 
which made the religious sectarians wealthy'. ‘The pious Puritan ... 
could demonstrate his religious merit through his economic activity/ 7 
And John Wesley himself noted that ‘in every place the Methodists 
grew diligent and frugal/ A similar process took place among Christian 
converts in Africa, whether Protestant, or Roman Catholic. Christian 
converts were expressly trained to work hard, to be clean and thrifty, 
to wear clothes made of trade cloth in place of skins or bank-cloth, to 
build more substantial homesteads, to exercise foresight, to learn to 
read and write, and sometimes to learn a trade. Inevitably, the Chris¬ 
tian community provided a new 61 ite in the changing society, with 
many of the middle-class values. 8 As the tribesman was transformed 
into peasant and townsman, literate and skilled Christians became the 
new leaders. Some of the independent churches (perhaps most of them) 
recruit membership mainly from the illiterate and semi-literate: they 
now form a stepping-stone between uneducated and unskilled and the 
better educated clergy, teachers, nurses, doctors, clerks, shop-keepers 
and assistants, builders, and workers in secondary industry who, despite 
the colour bar, have achieved some measure of skill and responsibility. 

6 M. Wilson Sc A. Mafeje, Langa: A study of Social Groups in an African Township, 
Cape Town, 1963, pp. 94-99. 

J. V. Taylor Sc D. Lehmann, Christianity on the Copperbelt, S.C.M. 1961, pp. 248- 
267. 

D. D. T. Jabavu, An African Independent Church , Lovedale 1942. 

7 Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion, 1922 (tr. E. Fischoff) Boston 1963, p. 252. 
Quoted by Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (tr. by Talcott 
Parsons) London 1930, p. 175. 

8 A recent example is that of a congregation of Jehovah’s witnesses in Zambia. 
N. Long, ‘Religion and Socio-Economic Action among the Serenjc-Lala of Zambia’, 
in Baeta, op. cit., pp. 396-412. 
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The process of recruitment from the very poor and barely literate and 
the gradual transformation of the religious community, repeats itself 
again within the independent churches, whose members either indivi¬ 
dually or collectively accumulate a modicum of property, and seek 
to give their children greater opportunity of education than they them¬ 
selves enjoyed. It was explicit in Limba's Ibandla lika Kristu a large 
independent church with its headquarters in Port Elizabeth. The study 
of independent churches therefore leads to a study in changing values, 
and social stratification. It also illuminates ideas of causation. 

In all the churches in Africa conceptions of personal causation of 
misfortune, and of magical connections—the inextricable connection 
between material symbol and event—keep reasserting themselves. Men 
find it difficult to accept that God is omnipotent: that he stands alone. 
They ask themselves, do not the shades—the ancestors and the witches 
and sorcerers—also affect a man's fate? Cannot ‘medicines’—material 
substances^be manipulated to secure good or evil fortune? Many of the 
independent church movements are revivalist in the sense that they 
stress certain moral rules, and demand a renunciation of cherished ha¬ 
bits judged to be wrong. Among these are the use of 'medicines’ 
which are thought to harm others, to draw fertility from their fields, 
to ensure one’s own success, and renunciation of the supposed power of 
witchcraft. Hence some independent churches have much in common 
with witch-finding’ movements. Converts are required to confess the 
practise of sorcery and bring forth for destruction horns of medicines 
which they have hidden about their homes; and the leaders are thought 
to discover and expose witches. This was explicit in the teaching of 
Kimbangu and of Alice Lenshina, and can be traced in other churches 
also. 10 

Modern movements of witch-finders such as swept Northern Rhode¬ 
sia and Nyasaland in 1934 and 1947, Southern Rhodesia in 1953, 11 and 
Western Tanzania in 1954 and 1963, 12 are the successors of mass witch- 
findings in the early nineteenth century when the poison ordeal was 
administered to whole villages, or a diviner ‘smelt out' a number of 
suspects at one time; therefore revivalism and pressure on a whole 


9 L. Mqotsi & M. Mkele, ‘A Separatist Church Ibandla Laka Kristu/ African Studies , 
v. 2 (1946), pp. 119-123. 

10 van Wing, op. cit., 569. Taylor and Lehmann, pp. 248-267. 

11 A. I. Richards ‘A Modern Movement of Witchfinders’ Africa, 8(1935), PP* 448- 
461, M. G. Marwick, ‘Another Modern Anti-Witchcraft Movement in East Central 
Africa’, Africa 20(1950), pp. 100-112. 

13 R. G. Willis, ‘Kamchape: An Anti-Sorcery Movement in South West Tanzania’ 
Africa, 38 (1968), pp. 1-14. 
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community to purify itself is not solely the product of modern changes 
in Africa. 

Christian leaders can learn much from the history of the splits, and 
the characteristics of various types of independent groups which de¬ 
monstrate the strengths and weaknesses of older churches. Independ¬ 
ency is not something that can be brushed aside when (according to the 
i960 census) a fifth of the Africans who are professing Christians in tire 
Republic of South Africa are members of independent churches. 

The growth of such churches is also a necessary subject for study by 
students of society, whether anthropologists, historians, or political 
scientists. The link between independency and political movements in 
Africa has sometimes been exaggerated but the conflict between parti¬ 
cular religious groups and particular government policies at certain 
periods in certain places, cannot be doubted. Such conflict was explicit 
in the Chilembwe movement in Malawi in 1915; 13 the ‘Israelites* in 
South Africa in 1921 ; 14 Kimbangu's followers in the Congo in 1921, 15 
and the Lumpa movement in Zambia in 1964-68. 16 What is a matter 
of debate is how far religious leaders deliberately opposed Govern¬ 
ment policies and how far they were victims of authoritarian systems 
which tolerated no independent African leadership. Independency is 
not a product of colonialism alone. This is plain in the history of the 
Lumpa movement since Zambia became independent, and in the 
growth of the ‘Religion of Jehovah and Michael* in Chunya which 
challenged the dominant party (TANU) in one small district of Tan¬ 
zania. 17 In many, though not all, independent churches the members 
have expressed, more or less consciously, their revolt against the kind 
of society in which they live. 

The study of independent churches also leads the student of society 
to the heart of enquiries on social structure: what makes groups cohere, 
and under what conditions do they split? Missionaries have sometimes 
spoken as if African churches alone were subject to division, but any 
close study of the Christian Church as a whole, of international com¬ 
munism, of trade union history in Britain, of Afrikaner nationalism 
in South Africa or, indeed, of any radical movement shows that division 
within such movements occurs and recurs. Sometimes it is contained; 

w G. Shepperson Sc T. Price, Independent African, Edinburgh 1958, passim . 

14 M. Hunter, Reaction to Conquest, London, 1936, pp. 563-5. 

15 J. van Wing ‘Le Kibangisme vu par un temain’, Zaire, XII (1958) 568, 573-576. 
M.-L. Martin, ‘Prophetic Christianity in the Congo', Pro Veritate 7, 4 (August, 
1968), pp. 14-17. 

10 J. V. Taylor Sc D. Lehmann. 

17 Welbourn, p. 133; cf. Baeta, pp. 356 f. 
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often it is not contained. The sociologist or anthropologist knows little 
about why containment is sometimes successful: what makes wide scale 
co-operation effective and in what social conditions fission continually 
recurs. The lines of cleavage—at what point splits occur-can be 
traced for churches in South Africa, or sports clubs, 18 or political 
parties of varying complexion. 19 We do not know precisely why some 
churches or clubs, or parties overcame fission and some did not. Bantu 
Prophets leads us to these questions though it does not answer them. 

From the beginning of understanding there springs also the concern 
to assist the independent churches which is so clearly demonstrated in 
the present activities of the Christian Institute in South Africa. 

18 M. Wilson & A. Mafeje, op. cit. 

19 M. Roberts and E. A. G. Trollip, The South African Opposition I 9 } 9 ~ 1 945 > 
Cape Town, 1947. 
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Writing African Church History 


A bitter pill which the majority of writers on Christianity and mis¬ 
sionary activities in Africa should swallow is that they have not been 
writing African Church History. But this fact is not to be construed 
as a judgment on their scholarship. With the exception of the Ethio¬ 
pian Orthodox Church and the Coptic Church of Egypt-both of 
which, in our opinion, have not received the attention they deserve— 
scholars have had no African Church as such on which to focus their 
writings. For, rightly considered, an African Church must necessarily 
be the product of an organic growth on the African soil, an institution 
in which Christianity is incarnate within the African milieu. This was 
how the “historic Churches” introduced into Africa had developed in 
their metropolitan countries. 

Although the legitimacy of, and necessity for, a truly African Church 
have been perceived and preached for a long time by seasoned and 
clairvoyant missionaries with a long experience of Africa like E. W. 
Smith, Bruno Gutmann and Diedrich Westermann, the tendency 
among scholars today is to assume that the Churches established by the 
Christian missions are authentic African Churches. These scholars 
hardly perceive that the mission Churches, referred to in recent times 
as the “young Churches”, have been and remain essentially imitations 
of their mothers in Europe and America. Hence the reluctance, if not 
refusal, of many writers to recognise the Churches that broke away 
from Western-controlled missions as legitimate parts of the Church 
Universal; hence the designations coined for these Churches—“separa¬ 
tists”, “rebels” and, at best, “independent African”. In spite of the 
truth that has begun to dawn on a number of Africanists 1 it has to 
be admitted that today many students of Christianity in Africa are 
yet to recognise and approve of the matter-of-fact observation made 
in 1905 by Bishop James Johnson, one of the finest results of and wit¬ 
nesses for the Gospel in Africa that: 

1 C. G. Baeta (Ed.), Christianity in Tropical Africa, O.U.P. 1968, pp. 23-28: 308- 
325 ; 433 - 435 - ' ' 
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Christianity is a religion intended for and is suitable for every Race and 
Tribe of people on the face of the Globe. Acceptance of it was never intended 
by its Founder to denationalize any people and it is indeed its glory that 
every race of people may profess and practise it and imprint upon it its own 
native characteristics; giving it a peculiar type among themselves without its 
losing anything of its virtue. And why should not there be an African Christ¬ 
ianity as there has been a European and an Asiatic Christianity ? 22 

Most of the writing on African Church History has so far depended 
almost entirely on the enormously rich mission sources. At the time 
when the archives began to be explored in a systematic and scholarly 
fashion 2 3 African historiography was patently biased in favour of Eu¬ 
ropean activities. It was fashionable to believe that African History 
began with the European presence. This belief was heavily reinforced 
by the documents left behind by the ethnocentric white missionaries 
who saw Africa as a tabula rasa . It is little surprising that historians 
have proceded to chronicle exclusively the activities of the white mis¬ 
sionaries who inevitably emerged as oversized "heroes" planting the 
gospel seed and supervising its growth and nurture. The missionary 
endeavour is seen as no more than a part of the imperial establishment 
in Africa. In the language of Professor Bengt Sundkler, Christian mis¬ 
sions looked, and are treated, as "largely a religious accompaniment of 
the political, economic and cultural expansion of the West.” 4 In other 
words, in these writings the missionary is the centre of the picture and 
the African takes no part in the shaping of events. Evangelisation is no 
more than the communication of foreign ideas to passive recipients 
who have to swallow every bit whether or not they approve. There is 
no dialogue, no adaptation, no growth. 

And yet this kind of picture, we know from the records and the bio¬ 
graphical hints in some recent works, 5 is only partially true. The bias 
of the records notwithstanding, it is clear that there was African parti¬ 
cipation; that the white missionaries had African compeers after a 
generation of activity, or from the beginning as in the case of the 
Saro in the peculiarly favourable situation of Yorubaland and the 
Lower Niger. There is ample evidence that Africans were not passive 
as suggested in these works; that the missionaries were utterly depend- 


2 C. M. S. G3/A2/010 “Bishop Johnson’s Journal Report December 1904-July 1905.” 

3 This began with Oliver whose Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1947 was published in 1952 as 
The Missionary Factor in East Africa, Longmans. 

4 B. Sundkler, The World of Mission, London 1965, p. 120. 

s J. F. Ade. Ajayi, Christian Missions in Nigeria, 1841-1891: Longmans 1965. 

John V. Taylor, The Groivth of the Church in Buganda, London 1958, (see in 
particular Appendix A.) 
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ent from the start on African interpreters and other auxiliaries; that 
these auxiliaries bore the brunt of evangelisation, discharging a number 
of functions which were necessarily beyond the reach of their alien 
white masters. It is fair to emphasize that apart from the evidence 
of these African auxiliaries, which is plentiful in the mission archives, 
the white masters often left behind observations on, and biographical 
glimpses of, their African aides. 

Indeed so rich are the mission records for a revelation of African 
participation in and contribution to the planting and growth of the 
Church in Africa that we have on hand biographies of two eminent 
West African bishops, Samuel Ajayi Crowther 6 and James Johnson 7 
of the Anglican Church, whilst Jean Farrant has turned out a sizeable 
account of the impressive pioneering exertions of Bernard Mizeki, an 
African from Mozambique, in Mashonaland in the scramble era. 8 We 
are in no doubt at all that writers on African Church history would 
be abundantly rewarded should they try to see the other side of the 
coin—the contribution of the African personnel to the planting, spread 
and development of the Church in Africa. In this regard we might men¬ 
tion Mojola Agbebi of the Southern American Baptist Mission of Ni¬ 
geria, C. C. Reindorf of the Basel Mission in Ghana and Bishop Jo¬ 
seph Kiwanuka of the Catholic Church in Uganda, as possible sub¬ 
jects for research. 

Efforts could, and should, go beyond biographies of African auxilia¬ 
ries of Christian missions of the type listed above. For in terms of the 
local importance and the development of the Church the African lead¬ 
ers of the new Churches, often the first converts, were crucial. Only in 
Uganda where martyrdom has compelled notice have such leaders recei¬ 
ved attention. Sometimes, as in the case of Uganda, these were men of 
substance in society whose conversion hastened the conversion of a con¬ 
siderable number in their communities. Others achieved prominence 
only as a result of their contact with, and service to the cause of, Chris¬ 
tianity. For example, Babamub^ni of Ekitiland, Tenabe of Ido-Ani 
and Elegbeleye of the Ivsabiokon, all in Southern Nigeria, were sold 
away as slaves to areas in Yorubaland where they had the opportunity 
to embrace Christianity. They became in their respective home towns 
men of prestige, successful evangelists and church organisers at the be- 


® J. F. Ade. Ajayi, Bishop Samuel Ajayi Crowther in progress to be published in 
the West African History Series ed. by Professor G. S. Graham. 

7 E. A. Ayandele, Holy Johnson: Pioneer of African Nationalism. 1836-1917, (in 
press to be published by Frank Cass, London). 

8 Jean Farrant, Mashonaland Martyr, Cape Town 1966. 
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ginning of the establishment of British colonial rule, an age when in¬ 
fluence and leadership were ceasing to be hereditary and dependent 
on association with the new white rulers. 9 The rapid spread of Chris¬ 
tianity and the strength acquired by the Church in the areas pioneered 
by these ex-slaves—even without the supervision of C.M.S. missionaries 
for many years—are a clear testimony of the strategic positions oc¬ 
cupied by Africans even with little or no formal education in the his¬ 
tory of the Church in Africa. Certainly this is worthy of the attention 
of historians. 

The neglect of the African dramatis personae in the establishment 
and growth of the Church in Africa is matched by the fact that the 
writing of African Church History, so far, has been largely the achieve¬ 
ment of committed ordained Westerners C. P. Groves, K. S. Latou- 
rette, F. B. Welbourn, J. V. Taylor, Adrian Hastings, Peter Beyerhaus 
and Cecil Northcott, to name a few outstanding ones. They would be 
less than human if they were not affected in some degree by the theo¬ 
logy and the forms and formularies of the “historic Churches” in which 
they have been brought up. Inevitably, the perspective from which they 
have viewed the growth and development of the Church in Africa has 
been that of the “mother” Churches. It is difficult for them to think 
of the Church as an African product, truly African though nevertheless 
a branch of the one Catholic Church. It is difficult for them to think 
of Christianity shorn of the incidental cultural and ceremonial accre¬ 
tions of Europe and expressed in the African concepts and institutions 
and vested with the cultural ceremonies that would give it life in Af¬ 
rica. Thus, even when these scholars admit that the Church in Africa 
should cease to be the European or American edition, they have found 
it difficult to refrain from judging the Church in Africa by the ela¬ 
borate organisational patterns, ethos, liturgy, decorative art and, of 
course, the theological orientation of the metropolitan Churches. 

In other words, instead of African Church history being a scholarly 
exercise which seeks to explore what Africans have made of Christianity 
and to understand the inner growth of the Church in Africa, it has 
tended to remain a part of the missionary presence, encouraging ex¬ 
pansion without real growth. Many scholars are so emotionally and un¬ 
yieldingly attached to Western Civilisation that they cannot help adopt¬ 
ing a rather negative attitude towards indigenous African religious 
ideas and idioms, festivals, rituals and institutions, much of which re¬ 
main part of the spiritual life of African Christians, and are not re- 


9 E. A. Ayandele, op. cit., X. 
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pugnant to Biblical Christianity, but have found no place in institu¬ 
tionalised Christianity in Africa. The most obvious example of this is, 
of course, the great amount of fuss made about the issue of monogamy 
as if it were the most fundamental dogma of the Christian Church, 
and possessing indubitable scriptural validity. Even scholars who have 
presented in their writings sociological data that demonstrate in bold 
relief the merits of polygamy in African society 10 have failed to expose 
the fallacy of the doctrine that monogamy was divinely ordained and 
not an accretion of European cultural development. Till this day, ne¬ 
arly all European scholars and Westernised Churches in Africa continue 
to indulge in moral condemnation of the institution of polygamy in 
a manner prejudicial to scientific objectivity. For, studied with the 
mind purely of the scholar, it might have been obvious that the antago¬ 
nism to polygamy, encouraged by the missionaries from the beginning 
to the disadvantage of the Church, ought not to have arisen; that poly¬ 
gamy is not a moral issue in African society; and that an African 
Church could have crystallised around this social institution, endearing 
the chiefs and aristocracy to Christianity, without necessarily doing any 
damage to the Christianity of the Bible and without necessarily in¬ 
hibiting modernisation of the institution under social and economic 
pressures. 

But attachment to dogmas formulated in the light of European Chris¬ 
tianity is only one of the factors impeding the approach of scholars 
towards a true history of the African Church. A more fundamental im¬ 
pediment is the corollary of this, namely, the fact that so many writers 
behave as if the Christian Church were in Africa, but not of Africa. 
They have concentrated on Christian communities as though they were 
self-contained units without relations with the wider African society, 
both formally in terms of religious interaction of one institution with 
others and informally through the everyday contact of members with 
those outside the group. And yet it cannot be denied that Christianity, 
like all religions, is a formative social force in society and that it is im¬ 
possible to understand the Church without understanding its relation¬ 
ships with the rest of society. At no time had the Church in Africa 
existed in vacuo . The Church operated in the African social environ¬ 
ment which exerted various pressures upon it, subjected it to many limi¬ 
tations, and provided a framework of general conditions for its forma¬ 
tion, development, and survival. Church and African society interacted 
in a manner that made the Church help to mould, and was itself 


10 John V. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 169-175. 
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moulded by, the society in which it was established. For this reason, 
the Church has never at any time been exclusively the European or 
American edition imagined. 

Hence there is a necessity to study more thoroughly the reaction of 
African converts, laymen and ordained men, to the Europeanising pos¬ 
ture of the Church. Consider, for instance, Bishop Samuel Ajayi Crow- 
ther whose adoption of European values and culture makes him in the 
work of a scholar the most relentless advocate of wholesale Anglican 
establishment in West Africa. 11 And yet apart from the pull of African 
culture on this African Bishop indicated in another work 12 the true pat¬ 
tern of the Church in the Lower Niger during this episcopate is still 
to be revealed. For example, observing that the survival of the Church 
in this part of West Africa depended on an accommodating attitude to 
the institution of slavery, the Bishop had to preside over a Church con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of slaves; fully aware of the unsuitability of the 
Anglican form of marriage, with its law of inheritance, for the Niger 
Delta society, he did not perform a single marriage between indigenous 
people in the Niger Mission throughout his long episcopate. 13 

In Crowther the reaction was caution, restraint and quiet protest. 
In the mass of African Christians, this uncompromising posture of the 
Church has tended to produce ambiguity and confusion. It is the basic 
cause why so far the Church has not yet discovered its bearings in rela¬ 
tion to the true spiritual yearnings of the African, his social and poli¬ 
tical expectations, his thought-forms and motives of action. Culturally 
and emotionally, the Church appears to be palpably out of tune with 
African Society. As scholars who explore the inner life of the Church 
very well know, much of the traditional fears, superstitions and beliefs 
in the existence of evil powers have by no means been effaced by the 
Church, even among the ordained leaders of the Church. Furthermore, 
there is complaint that the exotic Churches lack colour; that, by deny¬ 
ing the laymen sufficient participation in the services, they do not 
provide enough scope for the emotions of the African; that the 
Churches are intellectually biased against Africans; that the African 
finds the European atmosphere of the services oppressive; that the alien 
tunes notoriously distort African languages both in tone and stress and 
destroy the meaning of the songs. 


11 Peter Beyerhaus, Die Selbstandigkeit der jungen Kitchen a Is missionarisches Pro¬ 
blem , Wuppertal-Barmen, 2nd Edition 1959, pp. 145-146. 

12 J, F. Ade Ajayi, op. cit., p. 223-225. 

13 E A. Ayandele, The Missionary Impact on Nigeria, 1842-1914: Longmans 1966, 
p. 207. 
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We cannot overstress the fact that greater understanding of the true 
nature of African Church history must proceed from a study of the 
interaction between Church and society, that is to say from a socio- 
historical analysis of Christianity in Africa. This approach will reveal 
broadly three different situations. Firstly there is the peculiar situation 
of Islamic communities where Christians are in the minority (Egypt, 
Sudan and Northern Nigeria). Secondly there are those areas where 
white immigrants have established a permanent home in the midst of 
Africans (Central, Eastern and Southern Africa). Thirdly there are the 
territories which experienced no white immigrant intrusion hut merely 
underwent European colonial rule. For lack of space we shall indicate 
a few socio-historical factors affecting the life and the Church in rela¬ 
tion to the society in the third category of which West Africa is the 
best example. In this part of the continent the relations between the 
Church and society could, it seems to us, be examined in three phases 
viz., the pre-colonial era, the colonial period and the post-independence 
times. 

In the pre-colonial era, the missionaries were dependent on African 
rulers; Christians were very few; the Church was embryonic and it had 
a very precarious existence. Among the relevant questions researchers 
should ask are the following: Why was it that it was the oppressed slaves 
and ex-slaves (or offspring of slaves like the Sard) that constituted the 
nuclei of Churches? Why and how were the aristocracy and chiefs alie¬ 
nated by the Church? What social tension was created by the different 
reactions of these classes? What customs and institutions, which stood 
as a barrier between the Church and the people that mattered in soci¬ 
ety, could have been successfully adopted by Christianity with an eye to 
the emergence of an African Church? How far did the Church satisfy or 
stultify the aspirations of the Christian community? Since the chiefs 
were the masters of their houses and were powerful to the extent that 
their goodwill and patronage were indispensable to the continued exist¬ 
ence of the Church, to what extent was the Church forced by circum¬ 
stances to be accommodating to domestic slavery, membership of secret 
societies, title-taking, oath-taking, initiation ceremonies and polygamy? 
What is the significance of the extent to which these customs and in¬ 
stitutions were accommodated in the sense that they constituted no bar 
to full membership—for example, (Bishop Crowther in the Niger 
Delta), polygamists (Henry Townsend in Abeokuta) and title-holders 
(Charles Phillips in Ondo)? 

Two evangelising aspects should be analysed in respect of this pre- 
colonial period. Why did missionaries not make use of the associa- 
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tive element in traditional African society, using the family as unit for 
conversion rather than the individual, the clan or ethnic group rather 
than the family? Then what was the theological reaction of the converts 
to the new religion as essentially something analogous to the indi¬ 
genous faith? 

There are questions that should centre on the growth of the Church 
as a new community in the milieu of African society. In what respects, 
if any, did Church organisation reveal or adapt itself to social institu¬ 
tions like the extended family, kinship and clanship? In what ways, if 
any, did Church organisation reflect the hierarchical pattern of author¬ 
ity and power in society? What analogies, for example, may be found 
between the age-grades and the Baba Egb$ and Iya Egb% } respectively 
leaders of male and female societies in Yorubaland? In what ways were 
the respect and influence enjoyed by lay leaders of Christian communi¬ 
ties related to established ethical ideals and practices in respect of age? 
How far did membership of the Church affect a Christian’s status in 
society? In what ways did Christian organisation fit into existing social 
and political structure? In what ways, if any, did Christianity bring to 
society either the benefits of cohesion and unanimity, or the torments of 
discord and tension? 

Nor should the focus be entirely sociological. The presence of the 
Church should be related to the political and economic aspirations of 
pre-colonial West African society. Herein comes the very important fac¬ 
tor of motivation. Why did the poor and social outcasts embrace the 
new faith of Christianity? What psychological or emotional security and 
hope did they expect from the Christian message? Or, as in the Niger 
Delta where there was the backing of the European Man-of-War, what 
political benefits did the unprivileged in society expect to obtain 
through the Church? The factor of motivation becomes even more impor¬ 
tant in respect of the few accommodating chiefs who, whilst prepared 
to tolerate the presence of and protect the Church, refused to em¬ 
brace the new-fangled faith or allow their subjects to do so. Why, then, 
did they become patrons of the Church? Was it personal friendship such 
as developed between Thomas Birch Freeman and King Gezo of Da¬ 
homey? Or hope of military or political aid against hostile neighbours 
as was the case with Sod§k§ and the Egba? Or hope of economic gains, 
such as prompted King Manuwa of Itebu to patronise the C.M.S. Ondo 
Mission? Or was there genuine conversion such as led Chief Owolatan 
Okenla, founder of the Christian Egba village of Shuren, to discard all 
his wives but one and ascribe to Christianity his military achievements? 

In the pre-colonial era considerable attention has been given by writ- 

7 - 684412 Hallencreuts 
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ers to relations between the European missionaries and African auxilia¬ 
ries. But the tertium quid position of the Christian adherents between 
the European missionaries, with the menacing imperial presence of 
their secular countrymen on the coast, and the ‘pagan' chiefs is a sub¬ 
ject that requires further exploration. 

In the colonial period relations between the Church and society 
changed, in some respects drastically. Christians increased in very large 
numbers and Christianity became respectable. In the new atmosphere 
in which the pre-colonial milieu was partially altered, in which liter¬ 
acy conferred and defined status, in which the educated 61 ite, however 
nominally Christian, were part of the colonial bureaucracy and thereby 
formed part of the new government, the position of chiefs was seriously 
affected. No longer were the chiefs and traditional priests able to pro¬ 
scribe adherence to Christianity; no longer could the village or town 
prescribe religion to sthe individual. This was par excellence the era 
of irrational abandonment of some age-old customs and mores by large 
numbers in society; it was an era which demanded new political, so¬ 
cial and economic aspirations. 

It is in relation to this new milieu that the Church under Colonialism 
should be analysed. In what ways had the influence of the Church 
increased or decreased in this period? For instance the economic stimu¬ 
lus which was inspired by Christianity created in the pre-colonial pe¬ 
riod a liaison between Christianity and the rise of capitalism. But this 
liaison was completely broken in the new era. Capitalism could no 
longer be associated with any particular religion as ‘pagans' and Mus¬ 
lims were competing with Christians in economic enterprises. How far 
did the Church associate with, or draw apart from, the new imperial 
secular order and with what consequences for the image of the Church? 
What association existed between the Church and European culture, 
confirming pre-colonial impression in the African mind that Christian¬ 
ity was the white man's religion? 

The parting of the ways between the leaders of African nationalist 
opinion and the Church is worthy of detailed examination. In what 
ways did the Church alienate these educated Elites who were themselves 
largely products of Christian education? Was it because this institution, 
which in earlier years served as the incubator of African nationalism, 
disengaged itself from African political aspirations? Or because the 
Church was eloquently silent about some measures of the colonial 
administration which the educated £lite deemed harmful .to African 
interests? Or because the Church did not condemn “unchristian" acts 
of white traders or colonial officers? Or because the educated 61ite were 
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imbibing secularist and atheistic ideas from literature obtained from, 
or contact established with, contemporary Europe? 

The tension created in society between the young and the old during 
the period should be of interest to scholars. The young were prone 
to experiment with the new religion and were receptive of the concepts 
that accompanied the colonial era—new concepts of liberty, status and 
power; new sets of values and mores; new aspirations. They made a bid 
for leadership. In contrast were many of the elderly folk who saw the 
traditional world as an ideal and who resented the encouragement 
which the colonial masters were giving to its collapse. The tension be¬ 
tween the young and the old, between Christian adherents and the 
religious traditionalists, developed into eruptions, minor “wars of reli¬ 
gion”, particularly in the early years of colonial rule. Influence 
and authority changed hands as Christian adherents withdrew loyalties 
from ‘pagan* elders, chiefs and communities, and transferred these 
loyalties to teachers, Church elders and pastors. 

However, the centrifugal forces unleashed by the Church and Chris¬ 
tianity in society were only one side of the coin. The integrative and 
centripetal achievements of the Church should not be ignored. For the 
Church became an association creating a new kind of communal feel¬ 
ing which transcended sub-ethnic frontiers. The role which literary 
education, which was almost exclusively in the hands of the Churches 
in the colonial period, played in the development of uniform aspira¬ 
tions, values, outlooks and desires across ethnic frontiers—a factor of 
great significance in the emergence of a nation—is still to receive ade¬ 
quate attention by historians of Christianity in Africa. Although the 
relation between education, the new elite and politics often engages the 
attention of political scientists, there is a serious lack of such studies 
by scholars with the necessary socio-historical dimension and for whom 
the growth of the Church is of central interest. 

Although the post-independence period is the shortest it is the phase 
that has attracted the greatest attention of scholars, obviously because 
the “imperialist” and “neo-colonialist” appearance of European Chur¬ 
ches in politically sovereign African states seems anomalous. Naturally 
the wind of change could not avoid the Church, particularly when 
African statesmen 14 who had deplored the failure or refusal of the 
Church to subscribe to their nationalist aspirations make statements 
that are embarrassing at the headquarters of Christian missions. In an 
age of cultural renaissance, when African History has begun to come to 


14 Ram Desai (Ed.), Christianity in Africa as Seen by Africans , Allan Swallow 1962. 
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its own and Africa is the cynosure of the world it is only to be expected 
that Africans should desire that the Church should bear marks of the 
African Personality. 

By and large accelerated promotion of African personnel, even in the 
Catholic Church, 15 is the watchword of all Christian missions. Although 
European missionaries are still large in number and they continue to 
wield enormous power, in some places largely behind the scenes, all mis¬ 
sions have endorsed the idea that the “younger Churches” in Africa 
should be controlled predominantly by Africans. In several countries, 
leadership and property have been transferred to national Churches. 
Relations between Church and society have assumed quite a different 
pattern. Since the white man exercises no more political control white 
missionaries can no longer be accused of collusion with African govern¬ 
ments against African interests. It is at this point that relations be¬ 
tween Church and society centre on the cultural element—how far 
the Church reflects the African milieu in its total life, including the 
schools which the Church controls. 

One thing which is clear from the characteristic relationship be¬ 
tween the Church and society in its three phases in West Africa is 
that writers of the history of the Church in Africa, as in any continent, 
must necessarily be seasoned students also of the history of that conti¬ 
nent. African Church historians must necessarily be concerned with the 
totality of the African past—the cultural evolution, the religious ideas, 
the political aspirations, the philosophy of life, the psychosis, the eco¬ 
nomic pattern and social development of society. For a thorough ap¬ 
praisal of relations between the Church and African culture, the scienti¬ 
fic approach of the social anthropologist, with data going back to 
the origins of the Church on the continent is a pressing need. 

There is need also for researchers on African theology, on the cos¬ 
mic views, myths of origin and creation of Man in traditional so¬ 
ciety, on the didactic teachings which formed the core of morality, on 
the concepts and beliefs that constituted God's revelations to Africans, 
the known that should be made the point of leading ‘pagan’ Africans 
to the unknown but basically closely related Christian dogmas. The 
idea of the community of the Living and of the Dead, for example, is 
closely related to the Christian doctrine of the community of the Saints 
and of the Living. The concepts of atonement, sacrifice, retributive 
justice and redemption which are principal Christian doctrines are by 
no means absent, in however crude a form, from African society. 

15 J. Mullen, The Catholic Church in Modern Africa , London and Dublin 1965, 
pp. 24-29. 
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Equally important are the ideas of immortality inherent in the burial 
customs of Africans and the belief in the Supreme Being found among 
all African communities. 

The extent to which this socio-historical approach has been neg¬ 
lected in the writings of African Church history whicli, as we indicated 
earlier, has so far been dominated by committed European Christians, 
raises the question of how far non-Africans can be expected to under¬ 
stand the inner workings of the African Church and its interaction with 
African Society. There is clearly need for more scholarly African parti¬ 
cipation in the writing of African Church history. The problems posed 
by the growth of an African Church are largely African and demand 
African solutions. The themes and emphasis of the few scholarly Afri¬ 
can writers on the history and life of the Church in Africa 10 show 
clearly that diere is no substitute for this participation. Africans are 
psychologically and emotionally more drawn towards their continent 
and cultural heritage than foreigners. With the advantage of their 
background, in the understanding and interpretation of African cus¬ 
toms and institutions, in analysis of a festival or event in its societal 
context, African scholars have an advantage over others. One can easily 
call to mind the light thrown by Jomo Kenyatta on the Kikuyu cus¬ 
tom of clitoridectomy, so demonstrably misunderstood by the Church 
of Scotland Mission. 17 Or consider the insight thrown by Akiga, the 
first convert and first Tiv evangelist of the South African branch of 
the Sudan United Mission on marriage customs and kinship among his 
people. 18 Or the depth of analysis of the religious aspect of chiefship 
in Ashanti by Professor K. A. Busia. 19 

Yet the contribution of some exceptional non-African scholars to 
the understanding of true African Church history must be acknow¬ 
ledged. They are the scholars who in spite of their attachment to their 
own religious faiths and cultural ideals are willing to respect the Afri¬ 
can’s alternative choices. They are the few who understand the vital 
link between a living faith and society. Above all, they are the few who 
have carried their researches beyond the archives of European missions 
to the vital written and oral sources on the African Church in Africa; 


16 Tor example J. H. K. Nketia’s research into music in Ghana and E. B. Idowu’s 
searchlight into African theology: J. H. K. Nketia, African Music in Ghana: A Survey 
of Traditional Forms, Longmans 1962. 

E. B. Idowu, Olodumare God in Yoruba Belief, Longmans 1962. 

17 Jomo Kenyatta, Facing Mount Kenya, London 1938, pp. 130-154. 

18 Akiga, Akiga*s Story, (Tr. by Rupert East), O.U.P. 1939. 

10 K. A. Busia, The Position of the Chief in the Modem Political System of Ashanti, 
O.U.P. 1951. 
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those who have been willing to live with, study, and take pains to under¬ 
stand African Christians as well as the African society and culture 
which nurtures the African Church. Professor Bengt Sundkler's works 
amply demonstrate that the socio-historical approach which we advocate 
is not the exclusive preserve of African scholars. Indeed the crucial 
significance of his pioneering study of the Church among the Zulu 
is that he drew scholarly and respectable attention to the Churches 
which had broken away from European tutelage to seek solutions to 
their religious problems under African leadership. By its nature the 
study of these independent African Churches have drawn the attention 
of scholars to the rich sources on African Church history to be found 
outside the European archives. 

Broadly speaking there are two classes of such African sources on 
the history of the Church in Africa, viz. the records (largely in private 
hands) of African leaders in the “younger Churches” and the sources 
provided -by the variously labelled independent Churches. As we have 
observed earlier, the evidence of African participants and leaders in 
the Western-orientated Churches is still to be systematically studied. 
However the “African”, “Separatist”, “Spiritualist” and “Prophetic” 
Churches which came into existence by branching off the mission Chur¬ 
ches have been examined in considerable detail, thus revealing on an 
impressive scale the African response and contribution to the spread 
of Christianity in Africa. Since 1948 when Professor Sundkler blazed 
the trail with his classic work, Bantu Prophets in South Africa , 20 at¬ 
tention to these African Churches has grown immensely, culminating 
recently in the microscopic survey of a single Church, “The Church 
of the Lord or “The Aladura” of West Africa, in two volumes by 
H. W. Turner. 21 

Historiographically the writings on the African Churches mark an 
advance on the study of Christianity in Africa. Reading through the 
literature one cannot but have a feeling that in this field European 
researchers have at last begun to get the feel of the African environ¬ 
ment. The dramatis personae are entirely African; sociological data 
are prominent; many customs and institutions are probed to depths 
beyond the reach of works based on the mission sources; the religious in¬ 
stincts of Africans and their spiritual yearnings are illustrated in em¬ 
phatic terms. 

Nevertheless the literature on African Churches reveals that even 
in this field the attachment to Western civilisation remains powerful 

20 London 1948. 2nd Ed. 1961. 

21 H. W. Turner, African Independent Church , Oxford 1967. 
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and inhibiting. There seems to be a conscious or unconscious reluctance 
on the part of most scholars to regard these African Churches as a part 
of the Churcli Universal or as a Church, if not the Church of Africa. 
Hence, Sundkler, Welbourn and, to a point, Turner adopt the view 
that these African Churches are worth studying only in so far as they 
enable the parent Churches to know how and in what circumstances 
these Churches broke away, in order that they might make amends. 22 
Hence the conspicuous exclusion of these African Churches from B. 

G. M. Sundkler’s Christian Ministry in Africa (London, 1960); hence 
the failure of the conveners of the Seventh International African Semi¬ 
nar, which discussed Christianity in Africa in Ghana 1965, to invite 
participation by these African Churches, or recognise their existence 
as propagators of Christianity in Africa; 33 hence Professor Baeta’s 
dubitable judgment that the "Spiritualist” Churches in Ghana are 
concerned entirely with mundane things and never with the divine. 24 

In other words, with the exception of H. W. Turner 25 whose work, 
we hope, will make the beginning of a fresh approach, the attitude of 
writers has so far been to treat the African Churches as enemies of the 
true Church. They are represented as erring children who broke away 
from their parent because they could not conform to the high principles 
of the Christian religion, or because they were suffering from political 
ambition, or because they were guilty of sexual lapses, or because they 
desired to bastardise Christianity. Whilst, as several investigations of the 
causes of the rise of many of the African Churches have shown, these 
elements might be present, it is important to stress that they did not 
constitute the whole truth. There is the other side to the matter that 
should not be ignored — a genuine desire by Christian leaders to found 
a truly African Church in which the Christianity of the Bible would 
flourish in harmony with African customs and institutions that could 
not validly be described as "unchristian”. Scholarly study has shown 
clearly that contrary to the opinion of missionary denigrators and cul¬ 
turally inhibited historians, the quest for an environment in which the 
African could display his spiritual qualities to the best advantage was a 

22 F. B. Welbourn, East African Rebels, London 1961, pp. 11-12. 

B. G. M. Sundkler, Bantu Prophets in South Africa, 2nd. ed., O.U.P. 1961, pp. 17-18. 

H. W. Turner, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 370. 

23 Published as C.G. Baeta (Ed.), Christianity in Tropical Africa, O.U.P. 1968. 
21 C. G. Baeta, Prophetism in Ghana, London 1962, p. 146. 

25 H. W. Turner, op. cit., His attitude is clear from the book, but in Vol. II, 
p. 332 he declares: “Throughout this work we have endeavoured to observe the life 
and action of the Church of the Lord; we have now given our own interpretation— 
that it does fulfil the criterion we have proposed, and should be classified as a 
Christian Church.” 
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strong force behind the movements for separation, 26 and that the Af¬ 
rican Churches believed that they, rather than the mission Churches, 
were the true exponents of Christianity and that their programme 
should include conversion of the whites in Europe and America to 
their doctrine. 27 

In our opinion, too much attention has been given to the causes of 
schism in the “orthodox” Churches in Africa, and this in a negative 
way. Emphasis has been placed mainly on how far these African “re¬ 
bels or “separatists” have departed from the Western pattern and 
norms of the “orthodox” Churches from which they have broken away. 
What is called for among historians is a positive attitude, an investiga¬ 
tion of the African Churches, in their own right, in their internal 
growth in matters of organisation, liturgy, theology, forms and formula¬ 
ries, thought-forms and style of life. 

Take, for instance, the literature on the earlier Church in Mediter¬ 
ranean Africa. While displaying in bold relief quarrels with the Roman 
Church the portraits reveal little of the internal life of the Churches 
in Africa. Frend's scholarly work on the Donatist Church 28 -and it is 
significant that he is not an ordained man—illustrates forcefully our 
point with regards to the Maghreb. Although he gives ample indication 
that the Donatist Church had an understructure of Maghrebian cul¬ 
ture, yet this Church is not treated as the outcome of the inner yearn¬ 
ings of the Berbers for an African Church. Rather, as the sub-title 
of the book testifies, the Church is treated as “a movement of pro¬ 
test . The book is replete with the usual theological disputation, em¬ 
phasizing how much the Donatists seemed to have departed from the 
metropolitan brand of Christianity, rather than how Berbers on be¬ 
coming Christians had adapted European Christianity to Maghrebian 
social and religious environment. 

And yet the spiritual yearnings, inner thoughts and the enthusiasm 
of the Donatists for a genuine African Church which won the affection 
of the masses are evident in the hints given by Frend. Christianity 
became acceptable to the Berbers, it is contended, because God was 
presented to them through the popular cult of Saturn, whose attributes 
were similar to those of the Supreme Being in the beliefs of many Afri¬ 
can peoples. Furthermore the Berbers* mass movement to the Donatist 
Church was owed to the affinities they perceived in traditional be- 


20 J. B. Webster, The African Churches Among the Yoruba 1888-1922, Oxford 1964 
pp. 42-91. 

27 H. W. Turner, op. cit„ Vol. H, pp. 93-95. 

28 W. H. C. Frend, The Donatist Church, Oxford 1952, p. 19. 
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liefs and practices and the Christian religion, including the concepts of 
monotheism, martyrdom and propitiation, burial rites and symbols 
like rosette, palm, dove and lion. So much did the Donatist Church 
permeate the Berber society that it developed its own art. In Frend's 
words: “A vigorous native Christian art developed, an art which ap¬ 
pears to have been inspired by the Donatist Church and whose tradi¬ 
tion has survived down to the present day.” 29 

But not only is the theme of the organic growth of the Donatist 
Church tantalisingly abandoned; not only is attention concentrated al¬ 
most entirely on the controversies between the Donatist and Roman 
Catholic divines; not only is the manner the Donatists were crushed by 
the secular might of the Emperors detailed; but Frend, like other 
scholars, cannot recognise the Donatist Church as a part of the Church 
Universal. Rather he sees the Donatists as proclaiming an entirely new 
religion. “We are likely to be on firmer ground”, he speculates, “if 
we examine the acceptance of Christianity by large numbers of North 
Africans from the point of view of a transformed popular religion, 
rather than that of conversion to a new religion”. 30 

Historians of Christianity in Africa are yet to learn that their nega¬ 
tive attitude to the earlier Church in North Africa is responsible for 
their failure to perceive the reasons for the effacement of the Church 
in that area, and correspondingly, for the phenomenal success of Islam 
in the territory. For by crushing Donatism with the aid of the Emper¬ 
ors, the Roman Cathlolic Church killed a truly African Church and 
with it the social, cultural and political aspirations and identity of the 
Berbers. When Islam came in the seventh century A.D. it was largely 
politically and culturally neutral. Islam proved itself adaptable. It as¬ 
similated Berber customs and institutions and assumed a complexion 
unique in the Muslim World. In Morocco, for instance, it became the 
catalyst for the monarchical institution in a manner that has endured 
till today in the Sherifian principle of succession. All over the Maghreb 
the cult of ancestors was transformed to the cult of saints. Consequently 
Islam survived. 

The survival of the Coptic Church of Egypt in Mediterranean Africa 
in spite of the unabated and long hostility of Islam is, perhaps, the 
best testimony to the maxim that there is logically a necessary connec¬ 
tion between the autonomy of a Church to express itself and its survival 
in relation to its milieu. Unlike the Donatists the Egyptian Chris¬ 
tians—the Copts—sustained their nationalist outlook and survived. 

20 W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 

30 Op. cit., p. 98. 
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The monastic institution which they originated was accepted by Chris¬ 
tendom and imitated by the Islamic tariqas; the Monophysitic doctrine 
on which they staked the sovereignty of the Egyptian Church and esta¬ 
blished their identity, triumphed. For these nationalistic manifestations 
or independent expressions the Copts did not suffer the fate of their 
Maghrebian counterparts. Unlike Rome, Constantinople left them 
alone. Consequently by the time of the Islamic invasion the Coptic 
Church had assumed a national character with its own peculiarities. 
Today the quality of the Christianity of the Church is revealed by the 
fact that the Copts are said to have retained a high level of sexual 
morality—corrupted by Islam—and are the least disposed to crime in 
Egypt. 31 Indeed they have a lesson to teach the Christian world: di¬ 
vorce is very rare among them. 

Surely one might have thought that the evolution of the Coptic 
Church and its survival in the turmoil of the historical experience of 
the Copts would be a priority of historians of Christianity in Africa. 32 
But, as in the case of the Donatists and present-day African Churches, 
it is the theological controversies and the nationalist struggle of the 
Egyptian Church leaders with Constantinople that tended to monopol¬ 
ise the thoughts of scholars. We wish to draw the attention of scholars 
to some useful fields of study in connection with the Coptic Church, 
such as the course of the growth of the Church in every aspect of its 
life, the martyrdom endured by thousands of Christians since the ad¬ 
vent of Islam and the unique characteristics that have sustained this 
long endurance. 

The basic deficiencies pointed out in the literature on the earlier 
Church in Mediterranean Africa abound in works on modern African 
Churches. The only exceptions to the rule are H. W. Turner, whose 
work is, in our judgment, the most successful so far, and Professor Bengt 
Sundkler, whose insight into the African Churches in Zululand was uni¬ 
que historiographically for the age in which his research was published. 
One looks in vain for sufficient detail in the well-known publications 
for an analysis of the African Churches in their growth in organisation, 
theology, and African-ness. Welbourn, for instance, characteristically 
treats in considerable detail the origins of the “rebellion” but only very 
summarily the growth and survival of the “rebels”. There is no ques¬ 
tion of regarding the Churches of the “rebels” as legitimate institu¬ 
tions, as the point at which a truly African Church begins to emerge, 


31 Edward Wakin, A Lonely Minority, New York 1963, pp. 22-23. 

22 These remarks are applicable to the Church of Ethiopia as well. 
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or, to quote Turner, as “a creative growing point for the faith in Af¬ 
rica with a substantial liturgical contribution already to their credit”. 33 

This brief survey of writings on African Churches may end on the 
note that has been hammered well in the earlier section—the ne¬ 
cessity to study the Church in Africa in socio-historical terms. For even 
when a healthy and positive attitude is adopted towards these Chur¬ 
ches—as in the case of Turner—the story of their evolution cannot 
be fully and meaningfully unfolded unless analysis assumes the dimen¬ 
sion we have indicated. In this connection we shall illustrate the se¬ 
riousness of the lack of this approach by a reference to an excellent 
work that may soon be published. 84 

Haliburton's work is important because his attitude is positive; he 
does not deal with a Church that broke away. Rather he deals with 
an African evangelist of a rare kind with a rare success that excited 
the admiration or envy of European missionaries. William Wade Har¬ 
ris, a Grebo from eastern Liberia, was an extraordinary man with a 
melodramatic career. Though ill-educated, without the elaborate for¬ 
mal training of the ordained missionary, he single-handedly won thou¬ 
sands of converts to Christianity in places where Christian missions 
had failed to evoke massive response after decades of hard toil. Harris 
did not stay permanently in any place in the Ivory Coast and the Gold 
Coast; his presence, physically, along the littoral of these territories 
lasted weeks rather than months, days rather than weeks. 

And yet the shortness of his physical presence notwithstanding, his 
spell over his followers, fresh converts from traditional religion, lasted 
years. His message was precise and laconic; his theology the simplest 
conceivable—belief in the Supreme God and acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as one's only Saviour. He was no sectarian. Before him the gods were 
powerless and the malevolent forces, which used to haunt the inhabi¬ 
tants of the coastal areas in Ivory Coast and the west of Gold Coast, 
retreated. He was a worker of wonders; his words became prophecies 
instantaneously fulfilled; whoever he blessed was blessed; whatever 
he cursed was cursed. 

But in spite of all these revelations, Haliburton has failed to explain 
all these achievements in relation to the milieu of the Ivory Coast and 
western Gold Coast between 1910 and 1929 when the Harris spell, 
which has endured, was most effective. Why did ‘pagans' and the gods 
surrender in the manner of Jericho to this ordinary, simple and grotes- 

33 H. W. Turner, op. cit., Vol. II, p, 371. 

34 G. M. Haliburton, The Prophet Harris and His Work in Ivory Coast and Western 
Ghana , London 1966. 
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que fellow in the way described? What extraordinary events were occur¬ 
ring within the communities that led the latter to be loosened off 
their moorings? What upheaval or psychic disorder was experienced 
by the Ivorians that made thousands of people respond to the Harris 
appeal in the way they did? What about the organic growth of the 
Churches of the Harris movement in organisation, in theology and 
spiritual life? What was the significance of the calabash for Prophet 
Harris, as of the rattle for the Twelve Apostles Church of Ghana, in 
reaching the hearts of his followers? Why did the harmonium or saxo¬ 
phone or alien instruments of music not evoke similar spontaneity or 
arouse the spiritual instincts of Africans? Lest it be thought that only 
European historians could be guilty of such oversights we might raise 
further questions in the work of Professor C. G. Baeta 35 Why did he 
fail to explore the significance, for Africans, of the decision of the 
Musama Disco Christo Church to allow no divorce to members? Why 
did this same African Church in Ghana foster a sense of communal 
feeling, regarding themselves as a unit, giving themselves mutual aid 
in a manner characteristic of traditional society? 

Such questions must be asked and explored if we are to understand 
the true history of the growth and development of the Church in 
Africa. Such understanding is vital today in view of the culturally am¬ 
biguous position occupied by the Church in Africa, a situation that is 
embarrassing and confusing to many members of the Church and pro¬ 
vokes the attack of many outside the Church. Such understanding of 
the true nature of African Church history is essential for the future 
growth of the Church. It is only such understanding that could ensure 
for the “younger Churches” a meaningful survival in Africa without 
prejudice to essential Christianity in its prime form. 


35 C. G. Baeta, op. cit., pp. 59-63. 
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The Spirit and the Religions 


This paper has a very limited objective: that of suggesting that a way 
out of the current widely-felt dilemma as to what should be the Chris¬ 
tian attitude to the non-Christian religions might be found through 
a fresh examination of the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. It 
may be that the stagnation which appears to have come upon the theo¬ 
logy of confrontation since Tambaram, and the general unwillingness 
of many theologians to speak of the work of the Holy Spirit, are not 
altogether unrelated phenomena. I do not propose to try and offer a 
definitive answer to this problem, but merely to argue for an approach 
which will be in the fullest sense of the word contemporary, and yet 
at the same time, in the framework of trinitarian theology, traditional. 
The tension is obvious, and in some of the material which we shall 
discuss, unresolved; but a willingness to live in creative tension, be¬ 
tween what has been, what is, and what is yet to be, and between the 
given and the unknown—in short, between tradition and the frontier 
—has always been a mark of the Christian. Not always of the Christian 
theologian, however: which may go some way towards explaining the 
concern which lies at the heart of this brief examination. 

On October 29, 1965, I was privileged to be present at the memorial 
service to Paul Tillich, held in the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel of 
the University of Chicago. One of the tributes to Tillich was delivered 
by the historian and phenomenologist of religion Mircea Eliade, who 
pointed out that towards the end of his life, Tillich hade come to view 
his task as a systematic theologian in an essentially new light. The 
reasons for this were twofold: his first, he had visited Japan, and had 
entered into dialogue there with Buddhist and Shinto scholars; out of 
this visit had come his 1961 Bampton Lectures, Christianity and the 
Encounter of the World Religions (published in 1963). And secondly, 
a series of joint seminars which Eliade himself had introduced. Tillich 
to the world of religions, “primitive” and developed, other than 
Christianity. Eliade testified to the fact that 
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... the creative life of Paul Tillich was marked by a series of encounters 
with non-Christian and non-religious realities which he simply could not 
ignore, for they were part and parcel of his historical moment and, as a 
genuine Christian existentialist, he could not turn his back to history. But 
what must be pointed out is the continual renewal of Tillich's thought as 
a result of the challenges which he recognized in Nietzsche's proclamation 
of the death of God, in the horrors of war, in the social and political 
struggles, and in the triumphs of science and technology. Now it seems to me 
that a similar creative process had started after Paul Tillich's encounter with 
archaic and oriental religions. We witnessed in our seminars how Tillich 
was fighting his way to a new understanding of systematic theology. The 
importance of this creative activity was not simply that it was something 
new, but that it was significant, and it will be even more so in the near 
future . 1 

Tillich himself was not permitted to work out in full the implications 
of this encounter for the task of Christian theology. In only one lecture, 
which we shall consider shortly, do we see something of the direction 
in which his mind was working at the last. But it appears to me that 
the fact of this compulsive reorientation on the part of an established 
philosopher-theologian is of the utmost significance—not for the sake of 
his results, which are allusive rather than definitive, but simply because 
it took place under these conditions. 

For Christian theological assessment of the non-Christian religions, 
separately and collectively, has always been a relatively neglected area 
of theological concern. With very few exceptions it has been an out¬ 
growth of Christian missions, ignored by the vast majority of theolo¬ 
gians and left by default to those forced by the pressure of circum¬ 
stances to concern themselves with it. This is not in any way to belittle 
the contributions of missionary theologians, many of whom are deserv¬ 
ing of a permanent and honoured place in the history of Christian 
thought (a place which, by and large, they have not received). But all 
too often, the churches' best minds have been relatively unaware of the 
problems posed by the existence in the world of greater and lesser reli¬ 
gions other than their own. The result has inevitably been that theology 
in the West has suffered from narrowness of vision. Theological colleges 
and seminaries have often been unwilling to spend time in instructing 
candidates for the ministry in even the basic elements of non-Christian 
religious thought, assuming that “overseas missionaries" would be able 
to inform themselves, and that non-missionaries would not need to 
know what they would never need to “use". The fallacy is obvious. On 

1 Mircea Eiiade, “Paul Tillich and the History of Religions,” in Tillich (ed. J. C, 
Brauer), The Future of Religions (New York 1966), p. 34 f. 
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a higher level, interest in non-Christian religions has all too fre¬ 
quently in the past been interpreted as a sign of doubtful orthodoxy: 
we recall Ronald Knox's epigram to the effect that there is nothing like 
comparative religion for making a man comparatively religious. That 
it has been difficult for a genuine theology of encounter to emerge in 
depth in the West is hardly surprising in these circumstances. 

What is surprising, perhaps, is that so much vital and constructive 
thinking on this subject should have taken place within the Christian 
missionary enterprise—one is almost tempted to say, in spite of the 
indifference of many theologians, professionally so-called. However, it 
is not with the work of the missionary theologians that I shall be con¬ 
cerned in what follows. Nor shall I be concerned to discuss the contri¬ 
butions of the growing company of theologians in the younger churches 
—those who have grown up in the Hindu (or other) cultural setting, 
while professing Jesus Christ as Lord. In both these cases there has 
been a necessary, and proper, apologetical concern. Neither the western 
missionary nor the indigenous Christian has been able to stand aside 
from the situation in which he has been involved. And within that 
situation, his primary objective has been to make Christ known, not to 
construct theological systems. If he has made theories—if, for instance, 
he has called Christ “the Crown of Hinduism"—he has done so not in 
order to have a new message to proclaim, but in order to gain a new 
intellectual justification for that proclamation. As well as the apologe¬ 
tical element, it is common knowledge that theories of this order have 
frequently been shaped in reaction. J. N. Farquhar's theory of fulfil¬ 
ment was in large measure a counterblast to the Evangelicalism, religi¬ 
ously insensitive and culturally innocent, of a previous generation. 
Hendrik Kraemer's statement of “Biblical realism" was related in a 
negative sense to the cultural optimism of Re-thinking Missions. The 
“internal" quality of much of this work, then, goes without saying. We 
might perhaps weigh Devanandan’s words, remembering the situation 
in which they were spoken, that 

... the claims made for the uniqueness of Jesus Christ, the reality of the 
Church, the urgency of the mission and the authority of the Bible, are claims 
addressed not to others but to those who profess the Christian faith, and also 
to those who want to examine and express a willingness to accept these claims. 
For only to such people can they have meaning and validity. 2 

There might therefore appear to be a strong prima facie case for saying 
that in the nature of things, Christian theological assessment of the 

2 P. D. Devanandan (ed. N. Devanandan and M, M. Thomas), Preparation for Dia¬ 
logue (Bangalore 1964), p. 137. 

8-684412 HoUencrcutz 
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non-Christian religions can never be other than internal and apologeti- 
cal. Evidence might be advanced to show that Christianity, like Islam, 
can never be content to remain a religion among religions, since the 
Gospel must be preached to the whole world, and that therefore every 
theological assessment, if faithful to this commission, is bound in the 
end to be a negative assessment. It does not for that reason have to 
be discourteous: indeed, nothing is more characteristic of the mission¬ 
ary theologies of the present century than their scrupulous desire to be 
fair to the non-Christian religions. But whatever the formula advanced 
—and it has sometimes been true that a new formula has been thought 
to be a new theology—the traffic has for the most part been one-way. 
A priori the non-Christian religions lack Christ (at least in the fullest 
sense as an acknowledged Lord and Saviour), and missionary theories 
of confrontation cannot but say so, however sympathetically the prae- 
paratio evangelica may be regarded, and however fully the Christian 
theologian may attempt to enter into the religious and cultural heritage 
of the non-Christian. 

That this places Christian theology in a dilemma goes without say¬ 
ing. We may tacitly assume that our premisses are correct and that 
those of the non-Christian are to some extent false, or at least that 
we have been granted the fullness of divine revelation while the non- 
Christian has been granted only a partial revelation. We may know in 
theory what it is to be a Hindu, or a Buddhist, or a Muslim; how it is 
inevitably escapes us. We are compelled to begin with the word of 
Scripture, with its witness to Christ, and in this light the non-Christian 
religion is weighed in the balances—and found wanting. The theology 
of encounter would seem, then, to be one-sided, and for the purposes 
of western theology, engaged in the task of Christian self-understanding, 
just a little pointless. Even though our sympathy for the non-Christian 
may have led us to suggest that there may be points of contact between 
the religions, or continuity between them—or even if we should believe 
there to be nothing but the darkest error—the result is predetermined 
by our Christian premisses, however skilfully we may try to disguise 
the fact. This is one horn of the dilemma: that if we affirm what we 
believe to be the Gospel in its fullness, and assert that there is no 
other name given among men by which we must be saved, then we are 
forced at some stage to deny the saving power of non-Christian religion. 
The other horn is more easily stated. If we wish to show ourselves fully 
in sympathy with the non-Christian, agreeing with him in the way, we 
can only do so by reducing the Christian Gospel to something less than 
its fullness. We must abandon the exclusive claims of the Gospel, and 
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in so doing bypass many of the real problems. We are then open to 
the criticism that we have reduced the Gospel in the interests of a tem¬ 
porary expediency. Stated in this way, there would seem to be no escape 
from the dilemma. 

But what if the dilemma should prove to be unreal, induced by a 
false statement of the issues at stake, and perpetuated by our unwilling¬ 
ness to concern ourselves with central Christian questions? I am not 
as yet prepared to say that this is so, but I have the growing impression 
that it may be so. A central issue here is the question of theological 
intention. 

In 1846 Frederick Denison Maurice delivered a series of Boyle Lec¬ 
tures on The Religions of the World and their Relations to Christian¬ 
ity . These lectures, which, although they have not been overlooked by 
modern scholars, 3 have never been thoroughly analysed from the missio- 
logical point of view, are in a sense internal and apologetical. They 
also have a polemical edge. Maurice wrote partly in order to contradict 
the “miserable vagueness ... silly rant ♦.. (and) the most monstrous 
confusions" of Thomas Carlyle, whose lectures on heroes and hero-wor¬ 
ship he had been attending. 4 But this was not all, by far: in August 1845 
he had written that in the forthcoming lectures he hoped "to meet 
what is active and rampant, and to deal fairly with it; not to attack 
something bygone, and merely to abuse". 5 This attitude in one propos¬ 
ing to deal with non-Christiaa religions was rare enough in itself in 
the 1840*5. But still more remarkable is the observation which first 
appears in a letter written in December of the same year: 

... I think the attempt to understand something of Hindooism, which I 
have made with a view to my Boyle Lectures, has been profitable to me, 
making me feel our possessions, perils, and sins, and the capacity there is in 
all men for the truth we could impart to them. 6 

The radically new departure we see here (viewed in the light of the 
theological situation of the 1840’s) is surely that Maurice is looking on 
Hinduism and seeing a reflection of himself—or rather, he is looking 
on an unfamiliar section of mankind and seeing a reflection of man¬ 
kind as a whole. He can make the same observation of Buddhism, that 
"... it is well for us to show what possibilities lurk in Buddhism 
because they lurk in us .. ." 7 Actually, Maurice was not particularly 

3 See e.g. H. G. Wood, Frederick Denison Maurice (Cambridge 1950), pp. 73-93. 

4 F. Maurice (ed.), The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice I (London 1884), p. 282. 

5 Ibid., p. 416. 

0 Ibid., p. 420 f. 

7 F. D. Maurice, The Religions of the World (6th ed 1886), p. xix. 
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well-informed, even by the standards of his day, as to the actual pheno¬ 
mena of either Hinduism or Buddhism, and when he permitted himself 
to speculate on historical matters (as for instance on the question of 
the rise of idolatry in Hinduism), he could be wildly inaccurate. But 
he could nonetheless perceive a universal problem at the heart of all 
religion, and in so doing step firmly out of the framework of his age. 8 

Now it is probably the case that Maurice’s Boyle Lectures exerted 
a considerable influence on the course of missionary theology. I should 
now be inclined to trace the beginnings of the fulfilment theory of the 
early 20th century to Maurice, via T. E. Slater (a point which I did not 
sufficently consider in Not to Destroy but to Fulfil ). 9 But that is not 
really the point at issue. The point is that in Maurice we see a Christian 
theologian, not himself a missionary, having no directly apologetical 
intentions vis-a-vis non-Christians, examining the presuppositions and 
phenomena of Hinduism and other religions, at least partly for the sake 
of the light they can throw on his own situation and on the situation 
of mankind as a whole. To be sure, his equipment was imperfect, and 
his understanding woefully incomplete. But his theological intention 
demands respect. 

At this point I should like to return to the point from which 1 
started, to Paul Tillich, and to a lecture delivered only a few days 
before his death, on October 12, 1965, as The Significance of the 
History of Religions for the Systematic Theologian . 10 This lecture I 
believe to be equally demanding of respect, and for substantially the 
same reasons as in the case of Maurice. However, we are here approach¬ 
ing our own situation, and the stalemate of the theology of con¬ 
frontation, and so the lecture is of especial relevance. More so, I be¬ 
lieve, than Tillich’s Bampton Lectures, which in any case we do not 
have space to consider here. 

First of all, Tillich expressly rejects the two horns of a similar di¬ 
lemma to that which we posed earlier—the theology of rejection, which 
condemns all non-Christian religions out of hand, and the theology of 
non-religion, which by concentrating on purely secular issues makes the 

8 This is not to say that Maurice’s solution of the problem was ultimately anything 
other than orthodox. His example must not be forced to carry more weight than it 
will bear. Cf. The Religions of the World, p. 55: “I ask nothing more than the 
Hindoo system and the Hindoo life as evidence that there is that in man which 
demands a Revelation—that there is not that in him which makes the Revelation.” 

0 See E. J. Sharpe, Not to Destroy but to Fulfil (Lund 1965), pp. 44, 92 and csp. 102 
f. Maurice was in fact far more widely read by Independents than by Anglicans, 
and Slater’s books bear many more traces of his influence than I had previously 
supposed. 

10 Tillich, The Future of Religions, pp. 80-94. 
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whole religious question irrelevant. The theologian, he maintains, 
who wishes to approach the history of religions in a postive way must 
accept five propositions: 1) That “... revelatory experiences are univer¬ 
sally human ... There are revealing and saving powers in all religions. 
God has not left himself unwitnessed/' 2) That revelation is not re¬ 
ceived by man in some ideal and therefore unreal dimension, but by 
man as he is—as a sinner, estranged from God; thus although there may 
be revelation, it is received .. always in a distorted form". 3) That 
there is “a revelatory process in which the limits of adaptation and the 
failures of distortion are subjected to criticism”—which may be of three 
kinds, mystical, prophetic-ethical and secular. 4) That there may be 
.. a central event in the history of religions which unites the positive 
results of those critical developments in the history of religions in and 
under which revelatory experiences are going on—an event which, 
therefore, makes possible a concrete theology that has universalistic 
significance”. 5) That there can be no separation of the sacred from the 
secular, since “The sacred is the creative ground and at the same time a 
critical judgment of the secular.” 11 
What is needed, therefore, to break out of the dilemma is: 

... a theology of the history of religions in which the positive value of univer¬ 
sal revelation balances the critical one. Both are necessary. This theology of 
the history of religions can help systematic theologians to understand the 
present moment and the nature of their own historical place, both in the 
particular character of Christianity and in its universal claim . 12 

Tillich is, of course, far from wanting to assert that Christianity as it is 
can without more ado be taken to provide a basis of theological inter¬ 
pretation for the non-Christian world as a whole. What he does do, 
however, is to suggest that there is at the heart of Christianity some¬ 
thing which he calls (not altogether happily) “the Religion of the Con¬ 
crete Spirit”, in which three essential elements—recognition of the sac¬ 
ramental basis of all religion, criticism of the demonization of the 
sacramental, and recognition of the importance of ethics (these are over¬ 
simplifications, but fuller treatment is not possible here)—form a crea¬ 
tive and pregnant synthesis, or an inner telos. 

It appears in a fragmentary way in many moments in the history of religions. 
Therefore, we have to absorb the past history of religions, and annihilate it 
in this way, but we have a genuine living tradition consisting in the moments 
in which this great synthesis becomes, in a fragmentary way, reality . 13 

11 Ibid., p. 8i f. 

18 Ibid., p. 84. 

13 Ibid., p. 88. 
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The theological key to the understanding of the chaotic world of the 
religions is, he maintains, “the fight of God within religion against 
religion”. And he claims that for the Christian, this is exemplified for 
all time by Paul's doctrine of the Holy Spirit — God within religion. 
And he sums up: 

... perhaps we need a longer, more intensive period of interpenetration of 
systematic theological study and religious historical studies. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the structure of religious thought might develop in connection 
with another or fragmentary manifestation of theonomy or the Religion of the 
Concrete Spirit. This is my hope for the future of theology . 14 

Before we go in to comment on the possible theological implications of 
a view of this kind, a further example may be given. 

In a paper entitled Religion and the One World Idea 15 Nels F. S. 
Ferr£ discusses the problem of religious universality. The background 
to this paper is similar in a way to Tillich's—a visit to the Far East and 
discussions with scholars of other faiths. The treatment, however, is 
rather different. Ferr£ stresses that “we can neither have nor deny one 
religion, and ... we can neither have nor deny many religions”. We 
cannot deny one religion, because religion “implicitly requires univer¬ 
sality” and each of the major religions claims universality; but we cannot 
have one religion, either, because each religion is forced to recognize 
the existence of other ontological and existential interpretations 
than its own. We cannot deny many religions, for the same reason, 
but with the further dimension that even “within the same compact 
group there can be differences that amount to many religions”: 

The devotees of the same organizationally compact church or order seem to 
live in almost totally different worlds religiously. Even if by some miracle 
of supernatural intervention mankind should arrive at one main religion 
commonly understood and practiced, unless human nature and human history 
were themselves equally changed, it would surely be no time at all before 
there would be not only distinctive emphases but different interpretations. 
The fact of many religions seems to be grounded in the nature of things. 

However, the universal dimension requires that we should not have—in 
the ultimate sense—many religions, either. The tension between the 
ideal and the actual seems unavoidable. 

Ferry’s suggestion is that by concentrating on accepted universal cate¬ 
gories, some way out may be found. And of these categories, the first 
is Spirit. 


u Ibid., p. 91. 

16 Following quotations are from a manuscript copy of the article in question, sent 
by Dr. Ferrd to the present writer. No page references will therefore be given. 
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The category of unity is Spirit. We know that in some sense and in some 
measure there is unity. Otherwise we could not speak of a universe nor com¬ 
municate through universal. Ontological unity presupposes identity of some 
kind. Spirit is the presuppositional category of the kind of identity and possi¬ 
bility for unity wherein there is sameness with otherness, identity with differ¬ 
ence, unity with distinction. 16 

Although we cannot here consider the full range of Ferres conclusions, 
some of them may be mentioned briefly. First, that every religion, 
including one’s own, must be examined in respect of its “promotion 
of universality”. It is not possible to speak of religions as wholes, at 
least in any meaningful sense. Secondly, there must be what Ferr£ 
calls “cooperative responsibility beyond understanding”^^. respect 
for human rights and human potential. And thirdly, there must be a 
“confrontation of conversation”, which in no way implies the abandon¬ 
ment of the conviction of the truth of one’s own faith, but does imply 
the recognition that others beside oneself have been searching seriously 
and not necessarily unsuccessfully for truth. And Ferr£ adds: From 
now on extensive objective instruction in the best understanding of all 
religions should as far as possible be a requirement of every educated 
man the world over.” 

Our aim so far has been to try and indicate that beyond the necessary 
missionary concern for the worlds of the non-Christian religions—a con¬ 
cern which is inseparable from the task of apologetics—the fact of the 
existence of the non-Christian religions must be a matter of concern 
for theology as a whole. But owing to the internal, apologetical ap¬ 
proach, theology has been forced into a dilemma. Attempts are being 
made to escape from the dilemma: to take the non-Christian religions 
as supplementary data on which to base a Christian self-understanding, 
or as primary data for the understanding of the world—the one world 
-of men. Alternatively, since to claim that Christianity is a universal 
religion and to ignore other religions is a highly questionable procedure 
they must be taken seriously, not merely as distortions of the truth, but 
as independent attempts to gain understanding of the universe and 
man's place within it. This is the theological intention which we have 
seen adumbrated in F. D. Maurice, and which has taken more explicit 
form in the philosophers of religion Tillich and Ferr6. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the work of the two latter scholars 

ie rerr£ contends that God is “personal Spirit" as distinct from a “spiritual Person", 
and therefore that unity is in the very nature of God. See e.g. his book The Christian 
Understanding of God (London 1952), pp. 40 ff. 
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is the fact that both arrive at a form of the doctrine of the Spirit- 
Tillich at the "Religion of the Concrete Spirit”, and Fern* at the con¬ 
cept of Spirit as “the category of unity”—as the key to their understand¬ 
ing of the fact of religious plurality. This is suggestive—but we must be 
aware of the dangers of such a view, as well as its possibilities. 

First, the dangers. It is no empty assertion that Christianity is a trini¬ 
tarian faith, and that to concentrate the whole of one's attention on one 
Person of the Trinity to the entire exclusion of the other two is bound 
to lead to serious distortion. To make Christian theology into a theo¬ 
logy of the Fatherhood of God is at best to reduce the Christian faith 
to a legal structure, while at worst it may make God into a remote, 
though vaguely benevolent, deity whose holiness is dreadfully trans¬ 
muted into sentimentality. To make Christian theology into a theology 
of the Son may be to remove the Father from the picture altogether; 
preoccupation with the "Jesus of history” resulted, as we know, in the 
substitution of idealism for grace, emulation for forgiveness, and the 
postponement of many ultimate questions altogether. And then, as Ha¬ 
rold Roberts has written, 

... if we exclude the first and second persons of the Trinity and worship 
the Holy Spirit alone, our religion will deteriorate into that kind of immanen- 
tism which finds God everywhere in general but nowhere in particular. Also, 
the distinction between our own spirit and the Holy Spirit will become 
blurred, and the assurance of the validity of such guidance as we receive will 
not be forthcoming since we have virtually abandoned our standard of refer¬ 
ence, which is the Mind of Christ. 1 ? 

Lesslie Newbigin puts it more succinctly when he writes that "There 
can be a kind of monism of the Spirit which is not the faith of the 
New Testament.” 18 

Should anyone doubt that this is what in fact happens when Chris¬ 
tian theology, seeking perhaps to become fully contemporary, reduces 
itself to pneumatology, let him consider the history of Christian 
thought from Montanus to Thomas J. J. Altizer. Caveat emptor! 

It is at this point that one wonders whether in fact Tillich's approach 
is not inadequate for this very reason. Tillich, as is well known, was 
profoundly influenced in his attitude to the New Testament by the 
example of Bultmann, for whom knowledge of the work of God in 


17 H. Roberts, “The Holy Spirit and the Trinity,” in The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit (London 1937), p. 126. 

38 L. Newbigin, The Relevance of Trinitarian Doctrine for Today's Mission (Lon¬ 
don 1963), p. 75. 
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Christ was removed entirely to the plane of subjective apprehension. 10 
To speak in these circumstances of the “Mind of Christ” as anything 
like an objective standard of theological judgment becomes wellnigh 
impossible. So while Tillich is prepared to do no more than admit that 
there may be “a central event in the history of religions”, the Holy 
Scriptures insist that there is such an event in the life, death, resurrec¬ 
tion and exaltation of Jesus Christ, who has given us his Spirit, not to 
render the incarnation obsolete, but to render it intelligible and fill it 
with power. 

Ferrd is far less open than is Tillich to criticisms of this nature. The 
trinitarian basis of his thought is made perfectly explicit in many pas¬ 
sages in his books. 20 However, his theological position is constantly de¬ 
veloping, and we must await a definitive statement, perhaps in a “syste¬ 
matic theology”, of the full implications of his view of God as “per¬ 
sonal Spirit” for the dialogue of Christianity with the non-Christian 
religions. 

The dangers of monistic or dualistic pneumatology having been re¬ 
cognized, it must be said that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit may be 
able to provide the fresh understanding of the world of the non-Chris¬ 
tian religions that we so much need. Not least because in this way 

10 Cf. e.g. Tillich (ed. D. M. Brown), Ultimate Concern (London 1965), pp. 37, 
63, 153 ff., 190 ff., 212 f., in which the influence of Bultmann is generously 
acknowledged. 

20 “The Father is the self-contained consciousness; the Son, the creative conscious¬ 
ness; the Spirit, the relational consciousness. The Godhead is the unity of eternal 
space time through the unity of the total experience of the Trinity, whereby there 
is an identity or congruity of consciousness through the over-all personal experience 
of God and through His over-all personal response ... With every created time 
there is present the creative and redemptive reality of the Son and of the Spirit 
who breathes over every void and who lights everyone who comes into any world. 
By means of the Son and the Spirit, God thus experiences in His wholeness 
conditional as well as constant contents of time. The majesty and mystery of that 
reality lies beyond our faintest and fullest dream.” Ferr6, The Christian Under¬ 
standing of God , p. 78 f. 

“The clue to the doctrine of the Trinity is ... that God is not a spiritual Personal¬ 
ity but a personal Spirit. If the word ‘Trinity* is to belong within the context of 
reality as seen from the starting point of Jesus as Agape, it means that God Himself, 
the Father, as such never becomes incarnate. The eternal personal self-being of 
God remains transcendent over His every creation. God is Father. But God is also 
the outgoing Spirit who creates and redeems. Seen in the singularity of the Son, 
conclusively self-revealed in the historic Jesus, the Godhead discloses His ultimate 
unity in oneness. Seen in the plurality of the Church, God expresses the ultimate 
creative diversity of the Godhead ...” Ferr6, Christ and the Christian (London 
1958), p. 191 f. 

Obviously the detailed implications of even these two short quotations are too 
far-reaching to be dealt with in a paper of this nature, but deserve to be taken 
with the utmost seriousness in the context of the world religions. 
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we may be able to avoid some of the barren and unprofitable distinc¬ 
tions of the past. The Nagpur Statement of 1961 expressed one of its 
central convictions in these words: 

It has become evident that a fresh attempt at a theological restatement of the 
relation of the Gospel to the living faiths of men should not remain entangled 
in theoretical alternatives such as continuity and discontinuity or general and 
special revelation.- 1 

Much might be said either way, but it seems that it is precisely such 
alternatives as these that have forced theology into a seemingly hope¬ 
less dilemma of acceptance at the price of power or rejection at the 
price of understanding. Let us continue to be aware of the alternatives, 
by all means: but let us not suppose that it is untheological to leave 
room for the living Spirit of God, who builds bridges of understand¬ 
ing between man and man even when understanding fails. He it is who 
allows fresh light and truth to break forth not only from Scripture but 
from the world of men, and who “calls us out of fear together with 
the whole creation which ‘itself will be set free from its bondage to de¬ 
cay and obtain the glorious liberty of the children of God’ (Rom, 8: 
21)”. 22 

But if we follow this path, of courageous inquiry into the modes of 
working of the Holy Spirit, we must do so within a trinitarian under¬ 
standing of the Godhead. This will not imply any lessening in the hu¬ 
mility with which we approach the holy things of the non-Christian 
world: on the contrary. But it will mean that we are consciously aware 
that the Spirit of God is one with the Father and the Son. The work 
of the Spirit must not be divorced from the work of the Father in 
creation and the work of the Son in redemption. All three must, per¬ 
haps, be distinguished from our imperfect understanding of them, how¬ 
ever: “Not that I have already obtained this, or am already perfect, 
but ... I press on toward the goal for the prize of the upward call of 
God in Christ Jesus. Let those of us who are mature be thus minded ... 
Only let us hold true to what we have attained” (Phil. 3: 12-16). We 
might also take seriously the Pauline injunction: "Do not quench the 
Spirit, do not despise prophesying, but test everything ... (1 Thess. 
5 : *9 £)• 

It is just possible that the threefold process of not quenching, not des¬ 
pising, and testing might point the way to a new theological under- 


21 Quoted from Consultation on Buddhist-Christian Encounter (cyclostyled report, 
Colombo 1961), p. 78. 

22 Ibid. 
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standing of the religions. We shall almost certainly find, as Lesslie 
Newbigin has expressed it, that 

The Spirit who ... bears witness in the life of the Church to the purpose 
of the Father is not confined within the limits of the Church. It is the clear 
teaching of the Acts of the Apostles, as it is the experience of missionaries, 
that the Spirit goes, so to speak, ahead of the Church. Like Cornelius, men 
of every race and nation have been miraculously prepared beforehand to 
receive the message of Christ. 23 

But again we must remember that the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, 
and that the distinctive mark of his presence is the confession that 
Jesus Christ is Lord; we must remember, too, that the Spirit is the Spirit 
of God, and that it is by him that we are able to acknowledge God as 
Father. 24 

It is no part of my present purpose to suggest specific areas in which 
a renewed understanding of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit might con¬ 
tribute to a renewed theological understanding of the non-Christian 
religions. But I should like to suggest that this may in fact be so, given 
the safeguards I have mentioned. If it is true, as G. W. Bromiley has 
recently written, that “One of the greatest failures in Christian thought 
and practice has to do with the Holy Spirit,” 25 then might we not be 
justified in turning in this direction, not necessarily in order to create 
a new missionary apologetic (though this may follow), but to “hear 
what the Spirit says to the churches” (Rev. 3: 22)? 


23 Newbigin, Trinitarian Doctrine, p. 49. 

24 Ibid., p. 75. 

25 Christianity Today, August 30, 1968, insert p. 24 c. 
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The Church’s Dialogue with Chinese Religion 


It is a widely held opinion that there have been only two methods 
of approach in Roman Catholic missions in China: that of the Jesuits, 
willing to adapt, and that of the other religious orders, which declined 
to do so. The picture has unfortunately been obscured by the con¬ 
troversy over the rites which has hitherto received far too great an 
emphasis, even by our own historians. This paper seeks to point out 
another attitude, which was to be found, surprisingly, in the early days 
of the missions, and which is at present enjoying a new lease of life. It 
is, in general terms, one of adaptation to the religious qualities of the 
Chinese people, in whom Buddhist or even Taoist elements predomin¬ 
ate, as opposed to the educated classes, where Confucianism prevails. 

In 1582 the Italian Jesuit Michele Ruggieri (1543-1607) settled in Chao 
Ching, and eight months later he received further help through his 
compatriot and colleague Matteo Ricci (1552-1610). Both dressed in 
the unassuming garb of a bonze, Buddhist or Taoist priest, believing 
that only in this way would they be able to approach the people. 1 2 In his 
annual report for 1610-1611 Nicholas Trigault (1577-1628) wrote, by 
way of explanation: “In fact, the Chinese believed that our brethren 
were alchemists, and that they possessed wonderful secret knowledge of 
ways to prolong life-something which they valued highly.”2 In these 
words Taoism shines through, since in its popular form it aimed at pro- 


1 The best bibliography is that of R. Streit. Bibliotheca Missionum, IV (Aachen 
1928). For Ricci, see pp 525-528, with further material in Vol. XII (Freiburg 1958), 
PP- 275-283, and Vol. XIV/i, pp. 448-459 (works by H. Bernard-Maitre, S. J., 
partic. Le Pitre Matthieu Ricci et la SociitS Chinoise de son temps, 2 vol., Tientsin 
I 937 )» and pp. 483-492 (works by Pasquale D’Elia, S. J.). The latter’s most important 
contribution is the critical edition of Ricci’s works, Fonti Ricciane (Rome 1942- 
i 949 )» henceforth abbreviated to FR. For the Chao Ching period, see the chapter 
"Du Temple de la Fleur des Saints aux disciples du Bodhidharma”, in Bernard- 
Maitre, Le P&re Mathieu Ricci, I, pp. 128-151. 

2 Following J. Shih, S. J., Le Ptre Ruggieri et la probleme de VEvangelisation en 
Chine (Rome 1964), p. 6. 
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longing life and strengthening the life-powers. In 1588 Ruggieri was 
sent by the Visitator of the East Asia Mission, Alessandro Valignano 
(1539-1606) on a mission to Rome. To the end of his life he remained 
faithful to the Chao Ching approach, i.e. to work for the Christianiza¬ 
tion of the Middle Kingdom by contact with, and adaptation to, the 
religious forces of Buddhism and Taoism. 3 Ricci, on the other hand, 
changed during the years 1592-1595 from a bonze into a scholar, and 
this he did in close association with Confucianism. 4 On a journey from 
Chao Ching to Nan-chang, he exchanged his bonze dress for the silk 
of a learned Chinese, while he had dropped the title of bonze in 1592 
and had begun to call himself a scholar. In any case he used the 
Chinese title Tao Yen for this purpose—an expression which usually 
meant a follower of, or one learned in, Taoism, but which could also 
be understood to mean a man of learning, i.e. “a teacher of the Way”. 5 

Although there are certain suggestions of Taoism in the first decade 
pf Catholic missionary work—obviously a (time of experiment—and 
although the Taoists on their part may have acquainted themselves 
with the teachings of the foreign bonzes, Ricci brought about a marked 
and obvious separation by turning to Confucianism. This appears 
above all in his description of Taoism in the work which he finished 
shortly before his death, Storia delVIntroduzione del Cristianesimo in 
Cina. While he treats Confucianism with sympathy and understanding, 
and emphasizes its positive elements, Buddhism arid Taoism are, ac¬ 
cording to his description, religious and philosophical systems full of 
idolatry and superstition. 6 This critical and negative attitude emerges 
particularly clearly in Ricci's Catechism, designed for the religious in¬ 
struction of catechumens and converts. 7 Thus we read that “the Lord 
of Heaven” ( = God) differs from “the gods manufactured by the Taoists”; 
even though these may be given highsounding names, they will always 
remain human. “How,” he asks, “can a human being ever become ‘su¬ 
preme Ruler of Heaven'?” 8 Ricci's description renders the main char¬ 
acteristics of popular Taoism as seen by the Confucians of his day. 
Since Ricci was held in high esteem both on account of his learning 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 5. 

4 Concerning the change in Ricci’s approach, see partic. his own report on the 
“Storia dell'Introduzione del Cristianesimo in Cina”, FR, I, pp. 335 ff. 

6 G. L. Harvis, The Mission of Matteo Ricci S. ]., Monumenta Senica XXV (Los 
Angeles 1966), p. 88. 

® FR, I. On Confucianism, see pp. 115-120, on Buddhism, pp. 120-127, on Taoism, pp. 
127-131. 

7 J. Bettray, S. V. D., Die Akkommodationsmethode des P. Matteo Ricci in China 
(Rome 1955), pp. 235-273. 

8 Ibid., p. 269. 
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and his noble character as the founder of Chinese missions—Ruggieri 
was, and remained, nothing more than his precursor—his judgment was 
given decisive importance by his successors. His authority was supported 
by the fact that at the time of writing his Storia delVintroduzione del 
Christianesimo he was the sole survivor of the founding generation. 0 

Furthermore, Alonso Sanchez, S. J. (i545 _ i593) 10 had already emp¬ 
hasised the distinction between the religion of the mandarins, i.e. the 
men of learning, and that of ordinary people, in a memoir of China 
which he presented to the Spanish court, probably in 1588. He writes: 
“Our Patres (Jesuits) tell of the mandarins that they do not bother 
about gods or any one belief, because they know well, that this is 
only a charade (burla)” But because of public order and their welfare 
they regarded this superstition as necessary as hell and Purgatory. 11 

The critical and negative attitude towards Taoism is also found in 
the later comprehensive works by Jesuits on China. Thus the learned 
polyhistor of the Jesuit Order, the German Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, 
S. J. (1601—1680), in his great work on China gives a short summary of 
Ricci on the Chinese religions, where he quotes Trigault’s Latin ver¬ 
sion of Ricci’s Storia 12 and the oral reports of Martin Martini (1614- 
1661), a missionary from Trent. He on his part stresses that this reli¬ 
gion suits the lower classes (Respondet plebeis) and concerns itself 
mainly with averting demonic powers and influences. 13 

Twenty years later, the Belgian missionary Philipp Couplet (1622- 
1693) comes to mention Laotse and Taoism in the introductory chapter 
of his work on Confucius which he dedicated to Louis XIV. 14 The 
legend of Laotse’s birth and life is set aside and dismissed briefly; 
in Laotse's works—the texts of which had in fact been destroyed by 
his followers—Couplet nevertheless recognizes many valuable ideas, and 
writes as follows: “Nonnulla scripsit, quibus dignas Philosopho senten- 
tias inseruit de virtutibus, honorum fuga, contemptu opum rerumque 
humanarum, et de beata ilia solitudine qua Animus, humanis rebus 


0 Cf. his letter to Assistant-General Fr. Juan Alvarez, 172.1609, in FR, I, clxvii. 

10 Cf. Streit, Bibliotheca Missionum . IV (Aachen 1928), pp. 328-331. 

11 “Apuntamientes breves de algunas cosas de la China hechos por el Padre Alonso 
Sanchez en la Corte de Espana," in Colin-Pastells, Labor Evangelica ... en las 
Islas Filipinos, I (Barcelona 1900), p. 533. 

32 De Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas suscepta ab Societate Jesu ex. P. Mattaei 
Ricci Comrnentariis (Augsburg 1615). 

13 China Monumentis qua sacris qua profanis ... illustrata (Amsterdam 1667), p. 133. 
u Confucius Sinarum philosophus, sive scientia sinensis latine exposita (Paris 1687) 
Cf. Bernard-Maitre, Sagesse chinoise et philosophic chretienne (Paris 1950), pp. 126- 
l 34 * 
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superior, frui queat.” 15 Then follow mainly Laotse's reference to the 
prophetic utterance and his suggestion of the trinitarian God, from 
which Couplet deduces that Laotse, in spite of the obscure wording, had 
some insight into the highest Being (primi ac supremi cuiusdam Nu- 
minis habuisse notitiam). 16 In the next section, however, Couplet com¬ 
plains of the fact that, after a few centuries, scholars—or at least people 
who gave themselves out to be scholars, “evil and corrupt men'-had 
invented magic in China, or had been perpetrators of it. Thus Taoists 
had descended lower and lower. He ends: “Ex quibus omnibus sit 
perspicuum, semper in deterius abiisse miserabile Imperium Sinense 
et (quod initio dicebamus) plenos esse superstitionibus, ac multiplici 
daemonum pacto illigatas artes atque observationes, quibus pestifera 
ista hominum secta nunc utitur.” 17 

If this judgment expresses an unequivocal condemnation of Taoism, 
it becomes even clearer and more comprehensible in the chapter (in 
connection with the description of religion) which Couplet devotes to 
Ricci's missionary method, describing Ricci's close connection with Con¬ 
fucianism. 18 

While Couplet deliberately and honestly limits himself to Confucian¬ 
ism, and expresses this quite clearly in the title of his book, a later 
publication, Du Halde's comprehensive description of China, imposes 
no such limitation. In its title as well as in the description itself Du 
Halde wants to offer a total view of China. What he in fact depicts, 
however, is exclusively Confucian China. In an examination of this 
work the Chinese scholar Yian Tsouan Lin brings out this one-sided¬ 
ness and writes, for instance, about Du Halde’s arguments on Bud¬ 
dhism (which are also basically applicable to Taoism) “When Fr. Du 
Halde enters on the subject of Buddhism he loses his wise and well- 
balanced attitude. We shall not examine here which religion is the 
true one, but only emphasize that in spite of his solemn promise to 
write a purely impartial and historical work he only reveals his pre¬ 
judice. Thus we read: ‘Those are the follies by which these traitors 
make fun of peoples credulity'; and in another passage: ‘It (Buddhism) 


15 The view that Laotse was not the founder of Taoism was not expressed by sino¬ 
logists until much later. 

16 Confucius Sinarum philosophus, p. xxiv. 

17 Ibid., p. xxvi. 

18 “Riccii deliberatio de mondo veritatis Evangelicae Sinis annuntiando. Priscorum 
Monumenta et Annales legit et examinat.” Ibid., pp. lxiii-lxix. 

10 Description geographique et historique, chronologique et physique de VEmpire de 
la Chine (Paris 1735). 
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is a fantastic conglomeration of superstition, magic, idolatry and athe¬ 
ism'” 20 

To this is added the fact that Du Halde, who somehow with his 
tomes wanted to write an apologia for the Jesuit method not only 
suppressed every criticism of Confucianism (in contrast to Couplet), 
but exaggerated his appreciation of it and all those cultural and poli¬ 
tical values (even the despotism of the Emperors) with which this reli¬ 
gion has been associated in China. And in so doing he exercised a 
damaging influence on the incipient Enlightenment. 21 

It was probably this orientation of missionary methods which drew 
representatives of other religious orders in China into the battle. These 
missionaries judged Confucianism less by the classical writings, than by 
contemporary phenomena. Thus Carolo Horatio de Castorano, a Fran¬ 
ciscan, wrote in 1739 a Vita Confutij apud Sinenses philosophi sapi - 
entissimi ac sanctissimi magistri, which is expressly directed against 
Couplet’s arguments. 22 Also Francisco Varo (d. 1687), a Dominican, 
wrote a brief biography of Confucius, in the same vein. 23 Even if the 
mendicant orders did not share the Jesuits’ idealization of Confucia¬ 
nism, they agreed with them in denouncing Taoism as idolatry and 
devilry. In a letter of 1680, P. Augustin a St. Paschale, for instance, 
describes what went on in a Taoist temple. The resident monk, who 
had probably made a pact with the devil (por pacto que deve de tener 
con el diablo), put all the questions which the believers submitted to 
this devil, who was invisible, and received a reply from him which could 
be heard by everyone. Only when a Christian happened to be present 
did the devil remain silent. 24 In another letter of 1688 the same mis¬ 
sionary reports the baptism of a Taoist bonze, one of a class who are 
generally assumed to have a pact with the devil. As a sign of the sincer¬ 
ity of his conversion he burnt over one hundred books, from which he 
had learnt his errors, magic and formulas (of the pact with the Evil 
One). 25 In 1703 the Italian, and later Bishop, Basilius Brollo—who was 
an eminent sinologist—characterized the Taoists in this way; “The fol¬ 
lowers of Laotse are like religious men (i.e. men in religious orders). 
Some live as celibates, others are married. They devote themselves to a 


30 Yian Tsouan Lin, Essai sur le P. Du Halde (Fribourg 1937), p. 76. 

21 B. Guy, The French Image of China before and after Voltaire (Geneva 1963), p. 
M 7 - 

23 Streit-Dindinger, Bibliotheca Missionum, VII (Aachen 1931), 208. 

23 J. M. Gonzales, O. P., Un estudio sobre Confucio del P. Francisco Varo OP, Mis- 
sionalia Hispanica, XVI (Madrid 1959), pp. 245-250. 

24 Sinica Franciscana, III (Quaracci-Firenze 1936), p. 526 f. 

25 Ibid., p. 641 f. 
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diabolical form of contemplation, during which the demon deludes 
them pitifully. They adore a great many idols, and believe the stars to 
be animated and capable of assuming human form.” 26 

In 1699, however, an Italian Franciscan, J. F. Nicolai (d. 1737), 
pointed to belief in immortality as being a particular characteristic 
of Taoism. At the same time he stressed that due to the commingling 
of the three Chinese religious systems over the centuries, nearly all 
Chinese—even the Confucians—had become idolaters. 27 

During the same period of time when these critical and negative judg¬ 
ments were written, a group was formed among the Jesuits, which 
later became known as “Figurists” or “Symbolists”. 28 The Belgian Je¬ 
suit Philipp Couplet succeeded in recruiting the French Jesuits for 
the China mission, and in getting Louis XIV, to support it. 20 As early 
as 1688 the first French Jesuits arrived at Peking as tl mathematiciens 
du Roi ”. Among them was Fr. Joachim Bouvet (1656-1730), 30 who was 
at first employed as K'ang Hsi’s private tutor, but later became his 
ambassador to Europe, where, in 1697, he published a biography of 
the Chinese ruler. 31 In 1699 he returned to China with another ten 
French missionaries. Here he devoted himself to advanced Chinese stu¬ 
dies, especially in the ancient classics. He was not content merely to 
establish the historical facts of the past, but endeavoured above all to 
put the statements of the Chinese in the service of the proclamation 
of faith, since he saw practical references to Christianity and its teach¬ 
ings in these ancient Chinese writings. A short summary of his philo¬ 
sophy is found in a letter of Nov. 8, 1702, to Gottfried Wilhelm Leib¬ 
niz, with whom he maintained an active correspondence. 32 In this letter 
he writes “that the most important secrets of Our Lord's incarnation, 
His Life and death, and the most important functions of His holy 


20 Ibid., VI/2 (Rome 1961), pp. 1190. 

27 Ibid., VI/1 (Rome 1961), p. 241. 

28 Unfortunately, no monograph has been written on the subject of this group. 
References are, however, to be found in V. Pinot, La Chine et la Formation Philo- 
sophique en France, 1640-1740 (Paris 1932), pp. 347 - 3 < 56 ; Bernard-Maitre, op. cit., 
pp. 144-152; J. C. Gatty, Voyage de Siam du Ptre Bouvet (Leiden 1963), pp. lxxxiii- 
lxxxvii. 

20 Thus the flattering dedication of the work Confucius Sinarum philosophus (1687) 
to Louis XIV. 

30 Cf. the excellent monograph of J. C. Gatty, op. cit., pp. xii-lxxxviii, in which he 
provides an introduction to the edition of Bouvet’s account of his journey to Siam 
(with a bibliography of Bouvet’s works and letters, pp. lxxxix-cxviii). 

81 Histoire de VEmpereur de la Chine (Paris 1699). 

32 F. R. Merkel, G W. von Leibniz und die China Mission (Leipzig 1920), pp. 82 ff. 
and passim. 

9-684412 Hallencreuts 
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service ... are contained, in a prophetic vision as it were, in these 
precious testimonies of ancient Chinese history. You will be as sur¬ 
prised as I was at the fact that they are no less than a continuous web 
of shadows, figures and prophecies of the New Covenant/’ 33 

Among his French brothers Bouvet found some eager supporters of 
his fundamentally new views on the Chinese classics and ancient his¬ 
tory. They were Jos. H.-M. de Pr£mare (1666-1735), 34 the author of a 
much appreciated Chinese grammar and many translations from the 
Chinese; Alexis de Gollet (1666-1741), 35 the founder of the Ningpo 
missions; and Jean Francois Foucquet (1663-1740), 36 who, in the con¬ 
troversies about Chinese rites and the Chinese name of God, put him¬ 
self on the side of Rome, had to leave China and was made, in 1725, 
titular Bishop of Eleutheropolis. All four missionaries were eminent 
scholars in both humanistic and Chinese studies, and excercised con¬ 
siderable influence on certain learned circles in Europe. They wanted 
only what the other missionaries did: to put their knowledge and abil¬ 
ity in the service of the propagation of the Christian faith. They be¬ 
lieved that the conversion of China would be most quickly reached, if 
they could succeed in proving that the Christian doctrines were already 
laid down in the classical works of the Chinese people, albeit in dis¬ 
guise. Their philosophy was, however, rejected by their superiors and 
brothers in China, as well as those in Europe. That is why none of 
their works concerning this problem were printed during their 
lifetime. 37 

The spiritual basis of Taoism, supposedly founded by Laotzu, was 
the pamphlet Tao te Ching, which was also attributed to him. The 
title itself, which was added later, shows that it was regarded as part 
of the body of classical works, the Ching, of Chinese literature. This 
particular work was neither translated nor commented on by the mis¬ 
sionaries of the first generation. It is Fr. Ant. Gaubil (1689-1759) who 

33 Gatty, op. cit. , p. lxxxv. 

34 L. Pfister, S. J., Notices biographiques et bibliographiques sur les jdsuites de 
Vancienne mission de Chine: I (Shanghai 1932), pp. 517-530. 

35 Ibid., II (Shanghai 1934), pp 561-563. 

36 Ibid., p. 549 - 555 * 

37 The Symbolists, too, desired nothing other than to proclaim the faith in a way 
which could be understood by the Chinese and which linked up with their ancient 
intellectual heritage. This must be stressed over and against the common but one¬ 
sided view that only Ricci entered upon this path of accommodation. The fact that 
the Symbolists arrived at an interpretation of the Chinese classics which was re¬ 
miniscent of that of the Old Testament, was probably due to the influence of the 
highly symbolical theology and exegesis of the France of their time. Cf. Pinot, 
op. cit., pp. 347 £f. What seems at the present day to be the Utopian character of 
their sinological researches is of no significance for the subjective character of their 
efforts towards accommodation. 
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mentions a first translation, as follows: “Le livre appete Tao-taking 
passe pour avoir £t£ compost par Lao-Kium. Le P. Noel l'a traduit, 
la traduction fut en son temps envoy^e en France/’ 38 Fr. Francois 
Louis Pfister, S. J. says about him that he was “one of the most eager 
advocates of a view held by some missionaries, the gist of which is 
to look for the chief truths of Christianity in the ancient Chinese 
books.” 39 A second well-known translator of the Tao te Ching is also 
found among the Symbolists. He is the later Bishop Jean Francois 
Foucquet. According to the sinologist Klaproth’s information about 
the manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, Foucquet 
wrote a work entitled “Tao-t6-King ping chou”, “the book of reason 
and virtue, edited and annotated.” It contained a translation into 
Latin and French. The blank pages between the single folios of the 
manuscript were probably designed for further comments. The manu¬ 
script consists of two volumes. 40 A further Latin translation of the 
Tao te Ching is in the India Office Library in London. It was given 
to the Royal Society in 1798 by Matthew Raper, who in his turn had 
received it—between 1785 and 1790—from Fr. Jean Jos. de Grammont, 
an ex-Jesuit from Peking. Among the manuscripts which A. Bonetty 
used for the edition of Fr. de Prteiare’s Vestigia praecipuorum Chris - 
tianae Religionis dogmatum— to which we shall return in a moment- 
lie mentions “Documents relatifs aux missions chinoises et remarques en 
la tin sur le livre Tao-te-King”, which were kept in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, together with a letter by Fr. de Pr£mare of October 25, 1707. 
It would probably be safe to attribute the Latin introduction of this 
work to one of the Symbolists, possibly even to Fr. de Pr£mare him¬ 
self. 41 

The Symbolists not only translated the Tao te Ching; they also tried 
to evaluate if for their missionary work. This emerges from two manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum. The first is an introduction to a Chris¬ 
tian symbolical explanation of the Chinese classics, at the end of which 
is asked whether the Chinese ideogram Tao might not be used as a 
name for the Christian God 42 The second manuscript is entitled “Tex- 

88 Pfister, op. cit, I, p. 418 f. 

30 Ibid., p. 416. 

40 J. Needham, Science and civilisation in China, II, p. 163. 

41 Vestiges des principaux dogmes chritiens ..., XV (Paris 1878). 

42 Add. M. S. 26, 818, 146-158. At least the Title should be given: Prophyleum 
Templum veteris Sapientiae, sen Aditus ad antiquae monumenta Sinensium . Osten- 
ditur quaenam origo sit illorum Monumentorum turn proponitur problema theo- 
logicum eruditis Legibus evangelicae Praeconibus in Vinea Sinica laborantibus Pro- 
pagatoribus Christi gloriam studiosis an et qua ratione did possit in unico et genuine 
veterum Monumentorum sensu per characterem ... Tao designari Deum summum 
quern nos Christiani colimus. 
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tus quidam ex libro antiquissimo Tao te kim excerpti quibus probatur 
SS mae Trinitatis Mysteriums Sinicae genti olim notum fuisse”. It con¬ 
tains the Chinese text, in each case with a Latin explanation. It has 
neither the name of the author, nor a date, and it is incomplete. 43 

There is a strong affinity between the above-mentioned manuscripts 
in the British Museum and the works by Joachim Bouvet. In the Bib- 
lioth£que Nationale, Paris, there is a maunscript with the title “Tien 
hio pen yi, collection de termes tir£s des classiques chinois pour ytablir 
leur conformity aux id£es chr<§tiennes.” 44 The following works, which 
Bouvet clearly mentions in his letters, have not yet been traced, but 
their titles show that they are similar in nature to the London manu¬ 
scripts 43 Their titles are: “Essai sur le mystfere de la Trinity tiry des 
plus anciens livres chinois”; “Traity de Messie—Traity du mystere de 
la ryparation du monde—Mythode facile pur precher 1 ’Evangile aux 
Chinois”; “Concordance de leurs livres sacrys avec les principaux ar¬ 
ticles de notre foi”. 46 

As far as I know, only one of the works within the scope of this 
study was ever printed—and that was about 150 years after it was 
written. This is the book by Fr. Jos. H. M. de Prymare, Selecta quaedam 
vestigia praecipuorum religionis christianae dogmatum ex antiquis Si - 
narum libris eruta, which the author finished in Canton on May 21, 
1724. The Latin original is in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 
It was brought to the notice of the traditionalist philosopher Aug. Bon- 
netty (1798-1879), who printed parts of it in the Annales de philosophic 
chretienne (1837-1839), of which he was the editor. 

Only when .the French missionary Paul Perny (1818-1907) came to 
Paris with a new fount of Chinese characters, which he had used in 
the printing of his large French-Latin-Chinese dictionary, and was able 
to print Prymare’s carefully annotated Chinese quotations, did Bon- 
netty publish a new and complete edition, in French translation, of 
the French Jesuit's book. 47 In the introduction the French philosopher 
wrote: “Fr. de Prymare was convinced that the day would come when, 
with one accord, all missionaries to China would look in the ancient 
texts for traces of primal revelation. That is why he read and re-read 
the Chings a hundred times, as well as the classical writings, their 
commentaries and the ancient Chinese historians. He collected all the 

Add. M. S. 26, 818. 

44 Gatty, op. cit., p. xciii. 

46 Ibid., p. xciv. 

40 A. Launay, Memorial de la Societe des Missions Etrangcres (Paris 1916), p. 500 f. 

47 Vestiges des principaux dogmes ... I should like to thank Fr. J van Hecken 
of Louvain for lending me his personal copy for the purposes of this study. 
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passages which seemed to him to be remnants of this age-old Christian¬ 
ity. With the help of these texts he succeeded in writing for China a 
most beautiful and learned dissertation in Catholic apology. It took 
him more than 30 years of patient research." 48 It is certain, at the 
present stage of research, that Fr. de Pr&nare’s work represents the 
crowning effort of the Symbolists in the proclamation of the Christian 
faith. 

In the course of tracing Christian values in the ancient Chinese 
classics, de Pr^mare enters on the subject of Laotse and the book Tao 
te Ching. His fundamental thesis concerning the Tao is as follows: 
"Tao signifies, in popular parlance, rule, law, wisdom, reason, truth, 
way, word —ideas which, although they apply in some measure to the 
created world, yet refer properly and primarily to God, who is the 
eternal law, the infinite wisdom, the self-subsisting reason, the way, the 
truth and the life." 49 Then the learned missionary tries to re-inforce 
his thesis step by step, with support both from the Tao te Ching and 
from the Confucian writings. He concludes his argument in these 
words: "I pray that the prudent and Christian reader may pay atten¬ 
tion to all that I have written in this paragraph, and that he may 
judge for himself whether this is able to assist missionaries in propagat¬ 
ing the faith. I have omitted many less pleasing Chinese texts, and yet 
there still remain a sufficiently large number of ancient traditions to 
demonstrate the probability of my opinion, which is my sole purpose.” 50 

Like other Symbolists P. de Pr^mare also came across the passage in 
the fourteenth chapter of the Tao te Ching which contains a surprising 
reference to the Christian belief in the triune God. The central passage 
reads, in the French translation: "Celui qui frappe quasi les yeux, 
et cependant n'est pas vu, est Y. Celui qui en quelque sorte frappe 
les oreilles, et cependant n'est pas entendu, est Hi. Celui qui est en 
quelque sorte palp£, mais ne peut cependant etre tenu c’est Ouci. 
Au sujet de ces trois-ci, c'est en vain que vous interrogez vos sens, ils 
ne peuvent rien vous r£pondre. Cherchez-le avec la seule intelligence et 
vous comprendrez que ces trois points sont joints ensemble et ne front 
qu’un. Au-dessus il n'y a point de lumiere, au-dessous, il n'y a point 
de t£n£bres, il subsiste £ternellement et il n'y a point de nom dont on 
puisse l'appeler." 51 

Now, it is a surprising fact that at the very same time as the Sym- 


48 Ibid., p. iii. 

49 Ibid., p. 123. The Chinese ideogram for Tao is omitted. 
Ibid., p. 126. 

51 Ibid., p. 92. 
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bolists entered upon their learned research, reverberations on the side 
of Taoism can also be confirmed. In a Taoist anthology of saints' 
lives, which was published in 1701, we find a life of Jesus, which in 
its main features reproduces the biblical traditions quite faithfully. 
Karl Ludwig Reichelt, who published some excerpts, makes the remark 
that Buddhist as well as Taoist influences are in evidence. “The style 
and the words of the story freely reflect Roman Catholicism, as it was 
propagated during the reign of K’ang Hsi." 51a 

These very learned works by the Symbolists were passed over in total 
silence during their lifetime. Even the publication of Fr. de Pr£mare’s 
main work seemed to take place in a vacuum. Leo XIII, in his breve 
of August 12, 1878, had, however, stressed that those who were trying 
to eliminate the obstacles in the path of the propagation of the faith 
in China were doing excellent work, 52 and had written to the publish¬ 
ers: “Therefore we congratulate you, learned sons, on having devoted 
yourselves, with the aid of the erudite research of a Jesuit missionary 
of the last century, with new eagerness to the study of China's holy 
writings and the works of her ancient sages, and have found in them 
clear traces of the dogmas and traditions of our holy religion." 53 

It was only towards the end of the eighteenth century that the first 
complete description of Taoism, based on thorough knowledge, was 
attempted and published by a Catholic missionary. The author is Fr. 
Jean Jos. M. Amiot (1718-1793), “one of the classic figures among old 
Jesuit missionaries". His study takes the form of a comprehensive 
letter, dated October 19, 1787, to the Minister of State, M. Bertin. 
It was printed in the Mdmoires which were published on Bertin's 
instructions by French sinologists and friends of Amiot's. 64 At the very 
beginning of the letter Amiot makes it clear that he is writing his study 
of Taoism from the point of view of the Confucians, who are rivals 
of the Taoists; the latter “have fallen into disrepute and are now highly 
despised by all, since they have recruited their followers for centuries 
from among the dregs of society. And although this sect originated 
within the country and was the first to spoil the ancient traditions and 
teachings by setting the most confused tenets and crudest errors against 


Cla K. L. Reichelt, Der chinesische Buddhismus (Basel/Stuttgart 1926), pp. 216-223. 

62 “Egriam confert operam submovendo gravissimo obstaculo Evangelii propriationi 
obiecto.” The Breve is to be found, without pagination, in the beginning of the 
reprinted edition of the Vestiges. 

63 Streit-Dindinger, op. cit., VII (Aachen 1931), p. 338. 

64 Md moires concemant VHistoire, les Sciences, les Arts, les Moeurs, les Usages etc. 
des Chinois: par les missionaircs de P6kin, XV (Paris 1791)* PP. 208-259. 
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those sublime, ageless teachings, one should nevertheless know Taoist 
doctrine and its errors, at least in rough outline, in order to gain a 
true conception of the various doctrinal opinions of the Chinese 
people." 65 

In spite of his emphatically negative attitude, Amiot tries to give 
as objective a description as possible of the teachings and development 
of Taoism. He places great emphasis on the fact that Taoist doctrine 
was formed in the beginning by celibate settlers who lived in the 
mountains and penetrated deeply into the knowledge of Nature. Be¬ 
sides that which can be counted among the occult sciences like magic, 
kabbala and astrology, they regarded the doctrine of immortality as 
especially important. According to this view man splits, after death, 
into one corporeal and one spiritual substance. The latter they divide 
into three spiritual spheres: the Hien, who have reached perfection 
through virtuous acts and enjoy eternal bliss with Shang-ti; then the 
Kouri (devils) who have led immoral lives, and, lastly, the Chen, who 
occupy an intermediate position between the saints and the devils, 
and who extend their activity to all areas of human life and work. 
Amiot gives them considerable space in his study, since they were wor¬ 
shipped particularly in the temples, especially at the city gates, in the 
villages and on the roads. 66 

Laotzu himself, and the work attributed to him, are judged quite 
disparagingly from the Confucian point of view. Amiot does, however, 
call him the most learned man of the sect, who had been made a 
Hein ( = Saint) by his disciples. He emphasizes quite correctly that 
Laotzu was not the founder of Taoism, only its most important 
apostle 57 Finally he states the fact that "dans la Chine moderne" the 
three Chinese religions are becoming more and more intermingled. He 
regards this as the reason for their essential decadence. 68 

The preoccupation with Taoism of the French ex-Jesuit in Peking 
was an exception, even for the time of persecution during the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Nor are there any voices raised in serious opposition to 
Taoism among Catholic missionaries in the nineteenth century. Only 
in 1911-1913 did the Alsatian Jesuit lAon Wieger (1856-1933) publish 
a two-volume work of scholarly studies and translations on the know¬ 
ledge and history of Taoism. 50 It is of great value, since it prepared the 

68 Ibid., p. 208. 

60 Ibid., pp. 213-221. 

67 Ibid., p. 258 f. 

68 Ibid., p. 259. 

50 Taoisme, Vol. I, Bibliographic—Le Canon (Patrologie)—Les Index officiels et 
privds (n.p. 1911); Vol. 2, Les Pfcres du systfcme Taoiste: Lao-tzeu, Lie-tzeu, Tscho- 
ang-tzeu (n.p. 1913). The second volume was reprinted in 1950 (Paris-Leiden). 
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way for an approach to the real sources of Taoism and an understand¬ 
ing of its nature. The manner in which European missionaries and 
Chinese Roman Catholics evaluated these new insights will be indicated 
briefly, as an ending to this summary. 

The German Franciscan Maurus Heinrichs, who had been Professor 
of Dogmatics in the regional seminary at Sinanfu since 1931, wrote 
the first study in depth on the concept of Tao. His subject was Logos 
and Tao in the Christian view. 60 The results of his research were also 
included in his handbook of dogmatics, which appeared in 1941-1942, 
with a new edition in 1954. 61 This was probably the first attempt on 
a large scale at presenting theology to Chinese students in a comprehen¬ 
sible form. To this end he made extensive use of Chinese terms, but 
refrained from using the concept of Tao to translate the Johannine 
Logos. 62 

However, when Dr. John Wu Ching-Hsiung, a Chinese layman and 
die first envoys from China to the Vatican (1947-1949) published his 
translation of the New Testament in 1949, he boldly rendered the 
Greek word Logos by Tao. 63 He remarked, as an explanation: “The 
word Tao refers to the greek Logos or latin Verbum. This used to be 
translated in the older Chinese texts by wu-ehr-p’eng which is simply 
a phonitization of the latin Verbum. Recently the word *Sheng-yen * 
(meaning Holy Word) is generally adopted. Here we translate it by 
Tao. The word Tao is derived from the Book of Laotzu. But, though 
Laotzu recognized that the Tao existed before heaven and earth and 
that it was the origin of all tilings, he made no mention of the divinity 
of the Tao. In the fourth Gospel, the Tao is the Son, the Second 
Person of God. He is, together with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
the one and indivisible Trinity.” 64 

Maurus Heinrichs, O. F. M. comments: “From the purely sinological 
point of view one would thus prefer Tao; but theologically we have 
certain qualms, since the word Tao has such strong associations in the 
Chinese tradition. One might finally say, however, that an incarnate 
Tao is no greater stumbling-block than the incarnate Logos once 
was to the Greeks. In his classical translation of the New Testament 
Wu Ching-Hsiung has not only substituted Tao for Logos, but the 

00 Logos et Tao , XIV (Peking 1941), pp. 4-29; 104-128; 195-222; 316-346. 

01 Theses dogmaticae (Hong Kong 1941/42), 2nd. ed. 1954. 

02 J. Hofinger. “Das Problem des Textbuches in Seminarien der Missionslander,” 
in NZM XII (Schoneck/Beckenried), p. 52. 

02 Streit-Dindinger, op. ext., XIV/3 (Freiburg 1961), pp. 20-23. 

04 J. Shih S. J., The Tao: its Essence, its Dynamism and its Fitness as a Vehicle of 
Christian Revelation . Studia Mission alia XV (Roma 1966), p. 117. 
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whole passage shows distinct verbal affinities with Laotse. That this 
can be justified theologically, is demonstrated by the judgment of the 
censors, and the approbation." 03 

More recently a Chinese Jesuit, Joseph Shih, has drawn still more 
far-reaching consequences from the study of Taoism. He advances four 
weighty arguments to show that the word Tao can be understood not 
only as a Chinese translation of Logos, but also even as a concept 
of Deity. He concludes his exposition with these words: “We believe 
that, since God is the supreme truth and good. He should be presented 
to the Chinese by means of the concept of Tao and in a way that 
is in keeping with the general pattern of the formation of this con¬ 
cept." 00 

The study of Taoism has, however, not only contributed to new 
and decisive departures in the question of terminology, though this 
is certainly important; it has also, over and above this, begun to influ¬ 
ence the metaphysical and theological thought of the West, as in Asia, 
to an extent which the Symbolists themselves could never in their 
wildest utopian dreams have imagined. Fr. Maurus Heinrichs, O. F. M., 
points out in this connection: “The fact that sinologists have concerned 
themselves with the subject of the Way can easily be explained on the 
basis of the importance of the Way as a metaphysical principle in 
Laotse and in Taoism as a whole. The similarities between the Way 
in the Holy Scripture and the Tao has not been overlooked by western 
theologians, and is to be met with today in studies of greater or lesser 
extent." He cites in this connection Buber, Cuttat, Sohngen and L. 
Ziegler 07 The best proof of the extent to which Asiatic theology has 
received fruitful impulses from Taoism is Heinrich’s book Katholische 
Theologie und asiatisches Denken. It is a striking fact that he not only 
devotes one of his finest chapters to the theological confrontation with 
Taoism, 08 but is constantly pointing to the positive importance of this 
or that aspect of Taoism for an Asiatic Christian theology. 

The extent to which Christian spirituality can learn from a deeper 
study of Taoism is demonstrated by the increasing concern which Cath¬ 
olic missionaries are showing for Zen Buddhism in Japan. It is well 
known that Zen contains many elements derived from India, but many 
more derived from Taoism. 00 A penetrating lecture delivered by a 

05 M Heinrichs, O. F. M., Katholische Theologie und asiatisches Denken ("Mainz 
1963), p. 215. 

60 Shih, op. cit ., p. 133. 

67 Heinrichs, op. cit., p. 205. 

08 “Die Bedeutung der Taolehre fur die Theologie/' ibid., pp. 228-237. 

60 H. M. Enomiya, Zen-Buddhismus (Koln 1966), pp. 167 ff. 
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Chinese priest, Francis Houang, on the subject of “Taoist self-efface¬ 
ment and Christian humility" 70 stresses the hidden riches of a largely 
unknown Taoism. It is in contexts like these that the statement of 
Fides Agency, April 20, 1966, stands out in its full importance: “A 
group of forty-four Dutch-speaking missionaries and missionary sisters 
spent an entire day with a Protestant minister in the study of the 
doctrines and practices of Taoism." 

The path which leads from the radical rejection of Taoism by Mat- 
teo Ricci and his followers to the positive affirmation of the deepest 
values of Laotzu and his doctrine is a long path—but one which de¬ 
serves further study. It may be that one would have to recognize that 
Ricci’s thoroughgoing adaptation to Confucianism was misconceived, 
but that his precursor, Michele Ruggieri, had sensed and outlined the 
correct approach. 

70 Ame Chinoise el Christianisme (Toumai 1957); German trans.: Christus an der 
chinesischen Mauer (Luzern 1959), pp. 77-100. 

Translated from the author's German manuscript by Birgitta Sharpe . 
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Christian Presence across the Frontiers 


Roger Mehl writes, in the last chapter of his Traite de sociologie du 
protestantisme : 1 “It is a remarkable sociological fact that the entire 
thought of the churches, and especially of Protestantism, seems at pre¬ 
sent to be dominated by the question of presence in the world. This 
theme provides the background for a vast number of theological publi¬ 
cations; it is dealt with on all levels of culture, and is to be found, 
in a variety of forms, on the agendas of synods, church conferences, 
and even of the Vatican Council. This question of presence in the world 
has also opened up new paths of theological research, often to the as¬ 
tonishment of classical theologians.” Mehl goes on to specify, as ex¬ 
amples of such new paths, “the theology of the world, the theology of 
work, the theology of culture, the theology of leisure.” This does not, 
however, exhaust their number. Mention might also be made of the 
“theology of revolution”, which is the subject of so much lively dis¬ 
cussion in ecumenical circles today. The term “presence” has also pene¬ 
trated into the theology of mission, and it is this aspect with which 
we shall be most closely concerned here. 

The contributors to the Christian Presence Series , published since 
1959 in London under the editorship of Max Warren, have set them¬ 
selves the task of listening, as it were, to the heartbeats of religions 
and modern world-views, of penetrating into the essence of their pheno¬ 
mena, thus enabling the Christian believer to follow the path of pre¬ 
sence in their midst. Whatever the detailed implications of this “pre¬ 
sence”, the Editor has provided a General Introduction to each of the 
volumes in the series, in which he sets forth, in brief outline, the 
conviction that this is the only adequate form of living encounter with 
the religions and philosophies of today. 2 

1 R. Mehl, Traiti de sociologie du protestantisme (Neuch&tel 1965), p. 276 

2 The following synopsis may be verified from any of the books in the series; see 
note 3. 
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Warren begins by saying that “Christians are being presented by the 
contemporary world with what is, in many ways, a unique opportunity 
of demonstrating the Gospel”, and, further, with the opportunity “of 
discovering in a new and deeper way what the Gospel is”. This is due 
to the fact that social and political upheaval and the rise of young 
churches in Asia and Africa have brought to an end the links between 
Christianity and “the economic, political and cultural expansion of 
Western Europe”. Nowadays Christianity in both East and West, in a 
world where “everywhere there is a desperate search for some inner basis 
of security, some inner assurance", is being rejected out of hand as a 
Western religion. It is being confronted by renascent religions, con¬ 
scious of new life and a new call to expansion on their own account. 
“This rejection is the more serious in that Asian and African peoples 
are themselves, like us in the West, confronted by the bewildering 
demands of the modern world.” It is this which poses the specific chal¬ 
lenge to the Christian faith. “Can the Christian faith not only prove its 
ability to meet the deep human needs of our time but also make peoples 
of different cultural backgrounds feel at home in the new world?”—a 
question which, according to Warren, has not yet received a satisfactory 
answer. A third challenge is also implied: is it possible for Christianity 
to coexist with the non-Christian religions? This is a theological ques¬ 
tion which, again according to Warren, the Christian Church “has not 
yet seriously faced”. It is stressed from the very beginning that to an¬ 
swer this question in the affirmative must not imply “some limitation 
of the universal relevance of the Gospel”; nor must we, then, launch 
“an aggressive attack on the deeply held convictions of those who live 
by other faiths than our own”. 

We have to accept without reservation this new situation of Chris¬ 
tianity, and especially of the Christian mission, and we must recognize 
it in our proclamation. It may be that Christianity must therefore 
witness through suffering; it may be, equally, that in suffering “it 
can ... speak home to the hearts and minds of suffering mankind 
better than in any other way”. We must approach the non-Christian 
in the humble certainty that “God has not left Himself without witness 
in any nation at any time”, and in “a spirit of expectancy to find how 
God has been speaking to him (the non-Christian)”. In other words, 
“We have ... to ask what is the authentic religious content in the ex¬ 
perience of the Muslim, the Hindu, the Buddhist, or whoever he may 
be. We may, if we have asked humbly and respectfully, still reach the 
conclusion that our brothers have started from a false premise and 
reached a faulty conclusion. But we must not arrive at our judgment 
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from outside their religious situation*” In each of the seven volumes 
of the series which have so far appeared, 3 Warren has added to his 
General Introduction a brief indication of the tasks to be undertaken 
by the author of the volume dealing with that particular religious con¬ 
text, and what help the Christian message may obtain in that area from 
the account in question. But before he does this, he looks once more 
at the men of other faiths with their pains and griefs and joys, and at 
the premisses of their argument, and writes: “We have, in a word, to 
be ‘present' with them ... This will not be an easy approach. But then 
the love of God is not easy.” 

The importance of Warren’s Introduction lies in the fact that it con¬ 
firms (as do the sub-titles of the separate volumes, Christian Presence 
Amid Islam, etc.) that Christianity has its attention fixed on “Christian 
presence across the frontiers”. This provides a firm basis for our under¬ 
standing of the term “Christian presence”, which is so widely and yet 
so vaguely and inaccurately used in presentday ecumenical discussion. 
Warren's analysis of the challenge being posed to the Christian faith 
in the present world situation, and of the consequences of this for 
Christian expansion, contains a missionary programme. He understands 
“Christian presence” to mean “missionary presence”. 

There are two basic observations which may be made here. In the 
first place, it is by no means the case that the extensive use being made 
of the word “presence” in ecumenical discussion means anything ter¬ 
ribly new for mission, although that impression might perhaps be given. 
If presentday criticism of mission and missionaries were taken to imply 
that mission had in the past been devoid of presence, that would be 
a clear case of throwing out the baby with the bathwater. The question 
is, whether it was so clearly realized as its nature and its task demanded. 
Research into the history of mission has shown that down to our own 
time this was very often not the case—whether because it became 
fixed in externals, false goals or arrogance, and hence misunderstood 
and misused, or whether it was because it was misinterpreted by those 
to whom it was addressed. It is also subject to internal and external 
dangers—those same dangers that surround its proclamation in the 
world. Between its past spontaneous realization, once understood as the 

3 I: Kenneth Cragg, Sandals at the Mosque (Islam: 1959); II: George Appleton, 
On the Eightfold Path (Buddhism: 1961); III: Raymond Hammer, Japan's Religious 
Ferment (1961); IV: John V. Taylor, The Primal Vision (African Traditional Reli¬ 
gion: 1963); V: William Stewart, India's Religious Frontier (Modern Hinduism: 1964); 
VI: Martin Jarrett-Kerr, The Secular Promise (Secular Humanism: 1964); VII: Peter 
Schneider, Sweeter than Honey (Judaism: 1966). Reference to separate volumes is 
here made by Roman numerals. 
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work of the Holy Spirit, and its new goals and methods, there are now 
a series of narrow paths, on every side of which the ground falls away 
sharply. This brings us to our second observation, which is that a pro¬ 
gramme can never determine a goal, since it is itself always determined 
by a goal. The goal of Christian missionary presence is always the 
presence of the Christ, to whom witness is to be borne as the one 
who died and was raised again for the love of God to the world, and 
whose promise to those who believe is to be proclaimed. To that extent, 
“the basic form of witness is ‘presence—to exist in a situation with 
a sense of responsibility towards men in it, and with the constant in¬ 
tention of witness to the Christ-event within it. This is the essential 
form of mission/’ 4 

But this is still not to say anything specific about the nature and 
mode of Christian presence in the world. It may be understood—and 
indeed is understood in some quarters—as meaning no more than that 
the mere fact of the existence of Christians and Christian communities 
in the world has the effect, in all stillness, of witness. The Old Testa¬ 
ment scholar R. Martin-Achard of Geneva has taken up this subject 
by analogy, but in a theologically relevant manner, in his book Die Mis - 
sionarische Perspektiven des Alien Testaments . 5 In both Old and New 
Testaments, he writes, “God similarly expects everybody to reunite 
with him in the place where he is... To reveal God's will that the 
whole of mankind should become one with him through the mediation 
of his own people, means at the same time that one becomes aware 
of the ecumenical character of mission. Mission is not the concern of 
(missionary) societies, but of the whole Church, and its goal is not to 
establish national churches or denominational institutions, but the 
great multitude of people ‘From every nation, from all tribes and 
peoples and tongues’. 6 Finally the Church cannot disregard the fact 
that God converts the nations while working within his people. His 
acts, and these only, make Israel the light of the world. The Church 
evangelizes in so far as she realizes the acts of her Lord; her life as 
such is then active. Mission has nothing in common with any political 
or economic enterprise, as has occasionally been supposed; it is totally 
dependent on God's hidden work within the Church; it is the fruit of 
an authentic existence based on God. The evangelization of the world 
is not primarily a question of words and actions, but of presence: the 


4 R. K. Orchard, Missions in a Time of Testing (London 1964), p. 92. 
6 Israel et les nations (Neuch&tel 1959), p. 71 f. 

8 Rev. 5: 9. 
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presence of God’s people within mankind, God’s presence in the midst 
of his people.” 

Both these interpretations—the one centrifugal, relying on the per¬ 
vasive power of Christian life, in order to avoid any semblance of agg¬ 
ressiveness; the other centripetal, which in the Calvinist theological 
tradition makes everything depend on the will and action of God 
through the Church-“whereby the distinction between centripetal and 
centrifugal becomes merely relative” 7 -confirm Warren’s judgment 
that there is no simple way of saying what Christian presence means 
among people of other faiths. 8 He adds that “the love of God is not 
easy”; this does not however lead us any further. 

We turn to the following remark by H. J. Margull, in the preface to 
Arbeitsbuch zur Frage missionarischer Gemeinden 9 of which he is Edi¬ 
tor: "When one knows what presence means, one can speak of it only 
with hesitation, hardly systematically, and certainly only with contra¬ 
dictions. When thinking about it one is forced into experimental theo¬ 
logy." With this we must agree, though with a slight sense of irritation 
—do we in fact know what it means? Margull is thinking in terms of 
a “presence ... which desires to bear witness to the love of Christ at a 
time when the churches find it difficult to be present”. This statement 
must be developed and concretized, so that it becomes clear that mis¬ 
sionary presence, in Lesslie Newbigin’s words, 10 is concerned not with 
a “missionary dimension” but with a “missionary intention”. Missonary 
witness is not only "transmission of the Gospel” (Barth); it stands in 
"the service of the kerygma”; missionary presence is never "closed, but 
open and proceeding towards other forms of presence”. 11 

At this point we may turn our attention to the "situation” with 
which the Christian presence is always closely related, as we have seen. 
It has a name: “the world.” It is an auspicious sign in the present re¬ 
orientation of mission that a way back to the biblical acceptance of the 
world has been found, away from past errors of escape and denial. G. 
Casalis’ words about the Church (which he defines as mission) thus 
apply: “the Church is nothing other than that part of the world which 
acknowledges the Lordship of Christ over the entire world; it is also 
the place where the world becomes aware of its true destination, its 
true face”; it “exists not for itself, but for those who do not belong to 


7 R. Martin-Achard, op. cit, p. 71. 

8 Cf. above, pp. 140 f. 

0 Mission als Strukturprinzip (Geneva 1968), p. 8. 

10 Quoted by Marc Spindler, La mission (Neuch^tel 1967), p. 215. 

11 Ibid., p. 216. 
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the Church.” 1 - So far, so good. But when he goes on to say that this 
essentially missionary Church must “never again either separate or dis¬ 
associate itself from the world”, this can easily be misunderstood. The 
task of the Church is certainly “solidarity with those who are without 
God” in the sense of “a humble dialogue with the non-Christian” and 
“brotherly fellowship with him”; nothing would be more disastrous to 
the Church than to isolate itself in its own spiritual superiority. The 
non-Christian world is not a tabula rasa, but a section of the world 
numerically far larger than Christianity: a sedition which for thousands 
of years has been seeking, and finding, its own salvation along its own 
religious and philosophical paths. Warren’s uncertainty is deeply felt, 
when he says that we must attempt “to find how God has been speaking 
to” the non-Christian; this points to “the theological problem of co¬ 
existence with other religions”. The discussion of this problem up to 
now has not been so completely lacking in seriousness as Warren seems 
to suggest, but it has in fact to be tackled in a new and—I say this 
deliberately—more radical manner. The Christian Presence Series con¬ 
tains stimulating ideas in this direction, though these still stand in need 
of critical evaluation. 

Christian presence among other religions presupposes, according to 
Warren, the recognition “that God was here before our arrival”, and 
demands a humble and respectful identification with the life, thought 
and action of men of other faiths. Only when this has been done are 
we going to be in a position to tell them that the premises of their 
arguments are false, and their conclusions faulty. Warren regards as a 
“fundamental insight of the Gospel” the words of S. Paul in Romans 
2 and 3—words which, as he says, have sometimes been overlooked in 
missionary work. In our encounter with other religions, e.g. Islam, we 
must start with what we have in common with their adherents (I, p. 10). 
The Buddhist, like the Christian is struggling with “the real challenges 
of human life” (II, p. 11); their philosophical premises are essentially 
different from ours, but that difficulty can be surmounted “with a com¬ 
passion that the Buddhist will recognize and with a love which will 
challenge the Christian reader to follow the way of understanding” 
(II, p. 12). In Japan, “the impact of the Christian Faith upon the reli¬ 
gious consciousness ... has been slight, though not negligible. It is 
already present there with the presence of Christ.” (Ill, p. 12). "The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is to be found at the heart of Africa's 


12 “Die Kirche in ihrem einfachsten Ausdruck”, in Mission als Strukturprinzip , 
p. 118; cf. J. Rossel, Dynamik der Hoffnung (Basel 1967), pp. 93 ff. 
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primal vision, ... the claim of the Omnipresent, full of grace and 
truth" (IV, p. 12). 13 Even in secular humanism, “which at times seems 
to be so profoundly anti-religious there is nevertheless to be found evid¬ 
ence of the anima naturaliter Christiana (VI, p. 12). 

Thus far the Editor of the Christian Presence Series . His collabora¬ 
tors share his view. G. Appleton points to “parallels between the 
Buddha and the Christ" and to the fact that “ethical standards en¬ 
joined by each come very close to one another". (II, p. 126.). Without 
overlooking “certain differences, two of which constantly recur—the 
question of the self and the existence of God" (ibid.), he calls Buddhism 
“a magnificient preparation" for the final vision, “when at last the 
reality behind all the symbols under which we speak of God shall be 
seen and experienced in all its fulness” although he has to add that “it 
stops short". (II, p. 139.). 

J. Taylor finds that Africa’s “primal vision is quite clear about the 
Kingdom of God: it is a community of the living and the dead that 
is purified of all destructive antagonism". (IV, p. 188). 13 And W. Ste¬ 
wart writes: “Is it not true that here is the truth underlying the insight 
which shone through the renunciation of the Buddha, the readiness of 
Ramakrishna to suffer for others, the dedication of a Gandhiji whose 
life was fulfilled in a death for others? The truth behind it all is the 
very character and work of God, finally manifest in Jesus Christ.” 
(V, p. 162). When it is recognized that in India today, over and above 
all contrasts, there is “a community forged by the love of God in which 
all may be at home"—“Here there is the Christian Presence at the very 
heart of India, part of India and for that reason sharing with Hinduism 
in a religious frontier situation in which it bears its testimony to 
Christ.” (V, p. 170 f.). 

These quotations, which we have chosen as being representative of 
the Christian Presence Series, are curiously lacking in clarity. On the 
one hand their authors leave us in no doubt that what matters in this 
Christian presence amid faiths old and new is the presence of Christ; 
on the other hand, in their eagerness not to judge the non-Christian 
from outside his religious situation, they try to make presence visible 
amid these faiths in such a way as to go to the opposite extreme. Is it 
really possible (to take only one example) to say, as Taylor does, that 
“[Africa's] primal vision is quite clear about the Kingdom of God"? 
Irrespective of whether his analysis of these ideas is justified from the 


13 Taylor, The Primal Vision , p. 10. 

14 Ibid., p. 154. 
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point of view of the phenomenology of religion, 15 can one postulate 
an affinity between African religious world-views and the Kingdom of 
God, which Christianity sees as having come into the world by God's 
saving act; as spreading in the world without conforming to it; and 
as being fulfilled in God's future? The problem is further accen¬ 
tuated when we read another statement by Taylor: “In ‘dialogue' or 
in ‘presence', Christians must be unshakably rooted in Christ .. ." 16 
The difficulties arising from this force us emphatically to contradict 
the similarly emphatic demand that Christian presence must not separ¬ 
ate or alienate itself from the world. This must not be taken to mean 
that Christian presence should reject distasteful religious phenomena as 
“false" or “mistaken", however “humbly" and “respectfully" this might 
be done; but an identification of non-Christian with Christian pheno¬ 
mena in the interests of contact (Anknilpfung) and adaptation (Vber 
nahme) not only damages the Christian faith but also does less than 
justice to the non-Christian. And from here it is but a short step to 
that kind of speculation which makes theology into ideology. This has 
already happened in both Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, 
where there is talk of “anonymous Christians" and “the latent Church" 
in the religions; where “ways of salvation ordained” by God are seen 
in them; and where an all-embracing “cosmic Christ" is postulated. 
When this happens, missionary presence is stunted, and becomes an 
“unintentional solidarity", which “has no other interest than to make 
the Hindu into a better Hindu, the Buddhist a better Buddhist and 
the Muslim a better Muslim". 17 

We must take serious note—as has been done hitherto—of the fact 
that the study of the religions has two poles. The one pole is that 
of scholarly research by the historian of religion, who uses “all histo¬ 
rical manifestations of a religious phenomenon in order to discover 
what this phenomenon ‘means’"; 18 the other pole lies in the inherent 
tendency of all religions, and especially the great religions, to interpret 
other forms of belief in such a way that they submit to the claim of 
the examining faith to have absolute validity. The difference between 
the two is fundamental. The historian of religion represents the reli¬ 
gions as in every case independent formations, penetrating and creating 
all their structures and functions from their own central point; the 


15 Dr. J. Busse, an authority on African religion, doubts this; see his review of 
Taylor in Evang . Missionszeitschr. 1968/1, pp. 40 ff. 

10 C. M. S. News-Letter, May 1968. 

17 Cf. H. Halbfas, Fundamentalkatechetik (Diisseldorf 1968), esp. Part. III. 

18 Mircea Eliade, Schamanismus und archaische Ekstasetechnik (Zurich 1957), p. 5. 
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Christian (if we limit ourselves to Christianity as being the only reli¬ 
gion which has allowed measurable scope for historico-critical research 
in its theology) sees God at work in the religions, with all the conse¬ 
quences of this fact for his faith and its transmission. It goes without 
saying that his statements of belief reach out beyond the facts of the 
history of religion, and even oppose them. The historian of religion 
who is bent on inquiring into religious phenomena will add this to 
his system, too, and we can accept that he should do so. But we must 
take the findings of the history of religion so seriously that there re¬ 
mains only one alternative—and that far from simple—namely to risk 
our aggiornamento from the depths of our faith, i.e. to find a basis 
for our theological interpretation of other religions and keep it free 
from superficialities, to the end that the Christian presence in their 
midst might become true and believable. We must see to it that in our 
presence and in our insistence on dialogue and solidarity we cannot be 
suspected of disguised spiritual imperialism—a suspicion which we 
encounter even in the young churches. The Christian faith must stand 
the test, in full recognition of the relation between the history of reli¬ 
gion and theology. So much more so, since Christianity—as H. Berkhof 
so emphatically said at the fourth General Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Uppsala—represents -the “stumbling-block” 
in a world which, both religiously and philosophically, “resolutely re¬ 
jects every claim to uniqueness and exclusivity which the Church raises 
in the name of its Lord ... Either we confess Christ to be final or we 
do not confess him at all. On this point there can be no compromise 
whatsoever, either with the great religions or with secularism,” 10 
To be present as a Christian among other faiths also means to go 
without hesitation into the religious situation of “natural man who 
does not receive the gifts of the Spirit of God”, 20 and to pass on to them 
the call of the Christus praesens, which we ourselves are required to 
obey daily. This call must be passed on with respect for their religions, 
for the frequently magnificent metaphysical insights and ethical truths 
which they contain. This is the brotherly love in which Christian pres¬ 
ence stands in a bond of life with God: a bond in which “we have 
passed out of death into life”; 21 thus Christian presence functions as 
the life which the world without Christ does not know: 


10 Translated from the German version, in Okumenischer Pressedienst, July 10, 1968, 
P- 7 - 

20 I Cor. 2: 14. 

21 Gf. 1 Jn. 3: 14. 
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Help me to watch and pray. 
And on Thyself rely, 
Assured, if I my trust betray 
I shall for ever die. 22 


28 This verse, by Charles Wesley, corresponds in intention to the original, by E. 
Rosenstock-Huessey, which reads: 

Von mir wird vorausgesetzt, 
dass ich ruf-entspringe; 
wird dies Rufgebot verletzt, 
bleib ich toter Dinge. 

Translated from the author’s German manuscript by B. and E . J. 
Sharpe . 
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Mission as Dialogue 


In the post-colonial era missionary thought on the Christian attitude 
to men of other faiths has been marked by an emphasis on Dialogue. 
If during the first decades of this century, and during the period of the 
Kraemerian challenge, apologetics and communication were predomi¬ 
nant, Dialogue today is the characteristic concept. 

As is the case with both apologetics and communication, Dialogue 
is a comprehensive word which can—and indeed does—mean different 
things in different contexts. In current missionary discussions different 
philosophical and theological assumptions are involved which radically 
affect the use of the concept as well as the interpretation of the range 
of Dialogue as a missionary method and the relationship between Dia¬ 
logue and Proclamation. This can be illustrated by the views of Dia¬ 
logue which were developed in the discussion on Renewal in Mission 
at Uppsala 1968. 

When first introducing the word, the draft for section II seems to un¬ 
derstand Dialogue merely in terms of missionary methodology. Having 
elaborated the basic assumption, that in Jesus Christ a new humanity is 
established and that the Church's mission is closely related to the on¬ 
going manifestation of that renewed mankind, the draft in § 5 discusses 
the proper means of communication. It speaks of the “way of dialogue" 
and urges the Christian to listen to those with whom he wishes to com¬ 
municate his message. The Christian: 

must listen to artists and scientists, to men of other faiths, and to agnostics, 
to learn what news Christ has for him through them. And after the Gospel 
news has been told, he must listen again, to discover how far he has under¬ 
stood or misunderstood the Gospel. This is the way of dialogue . 1 

In the commentary to the draft, however, it is clearly stated that Dia¬ 
logue is “more than a matter of method". Dialogue belongs to the very 
essence of the Church's mission, “rightly understood". 2 

1 Drafts for Sections. Prepared for the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, Uppsala, Sweden, 1968. Geneva 1968, p. 29. 

2 Op. cit., p. 40. 
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The defined use of the word can be noticed in § 9 of the draft. 
There attention is drawn more particularly to the Dialogue with men 
of other faiths, and renewing its emphasis on listening, the document 
states that dialogical existence in an increasingly pluralistic world is 
the only way whereby the Christian can affirm his common humanity 
with adherents to other religions and ideologies. Such an attitude does 
not compromise any basic Christian conviction but offers the opportun¬ 
ity for the Christian “to look for the basis of a common understanding 
of man, which will lead to a fuller apprehension of truths''. 3 Dialogue, 
thus, offers a framework for the on-going manifestation of the new hu¬ 
manity to which the missionary Church is committed. 

In its emphasis on listening as an integral part in the dialogical 
existence, this draft corresponds with the document on Christians in 
Dialogue with Men of Other Faiths, which was drawn up by the Protes¬ 
tant-Orthodox-Catholic consultation at Kandy, Ceylon, 1967. It should 
be noticed, that at Kandy, to listen to the neighbour of another faith 
meant to take seriously his basic concerns and to respect his particular 
religious faith as an integral aspect of his cultural environment. Such 
an attitude would challenge the Christian to think anew of his basic 
convictions as if Christ spoke to him through his neighbour. At the 
same time it made him fit to interpret the Christian Message to his 
neighbour in a relevant way. 4 

In the preparatory draft for Uppsala 1968, on the other hand, the 
religious implications—and difficulties!—in the Dialogue with men of 
other faiths are diminished, while the assumption that Christ is chal¬ 
lenging the Christian through his neighbour has been increasingly em¬ 
phasized. One striking consequence of this change of emphasis is that 
the draft overlooks the problem of the relevant dialogical presentation 
of the Gospel. A negative view of religion as well as a “religion-less" 
interpretation of that Gospel, which the draft understands as the news 
of the new humanity established in Christ, are involved here. 

This is reflected also in the fact that the draft does not see any sig¬ 
nificant differences between the Dialogue with religious man and that 
with secular man. The preparatory document expresses a secular-theo¬ 
logical view of Dialogue and the impact of The Church for Others , 
which sees the world as the proper frame-work of any Dialogue, can 
be traced. 

As preparatory material for study this document aroused much dis- 
a Op. cit., p. 30. 

4 Cf. Christians in Dialogue with Men of Other Faiths, in Study Encounter, III: 2, 
i9 6 7> PP- 52-5 6 - 
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cussion and at Uppsala also an alternative Scandinavian draft was pre¬ 
sented. 5 In this draft, too, it is assumed that in pluralistic society Dia¬ 
logue is the proper means for the Christian to affirm his common 
humanity with other men. But this document understands such Dia¬ 
logue differently. Elaborating its argument it bears some resemblance 
to the Kandy document when it sees Dialogue developing 

into mutual respect, which makes it possible for both parties to listen and 
to speak without disguising and compromising their real positions. In such 
dialogue it becomes possible to understand the other partner, and the ulti¬ 
mate concerns which are at work in his life . 6 

However, a characteristic difference between the statement from 
Kandy and the Scandinavian draft needs some comment. While the 
Kandy document explicitly refers to religious faith as an integrating 
force, the Scandinavian draft does not necessarily express any qualified 
view of religious commitment. As is the case with the preparatory draft, 
this document does not distinguish between Dialogue with religious 
man and that with secular man, although the reasons for this omission 
are different to those of the secular-theological preparatory draft. 

As a basis for its concern for Dialogue, the Scandinavian paper ex¬ 
presses some anthropological assumptions, which are phrased in a way 
which echoes Tillich. 

All human beings witness from the depths of their existence to the ultimate 
concerns which stand forth in their words and actions. And only when such 
words and actions are understood from this basic witness do they make sense . 8 

The religious-phenomenological implications in this statement are 
not further elaborated and the Scandinavian draft avoids the question 
of Christ's challenge to the Christian as he listens to the testimony of 
his neighbour. But this view of the deep existential dimension in 
any witness is developed in a way which makes it possible to pay due 
attention to the Christian contribution to the Dialogue with men of 
other faiths. As every human being witnesses from the depth of his 
existence to the ultimate concerns which are at work in his life, the 
Christian in such a Dialogue should not merely listen eagerly to the 
witness of his neighbour. He should also bring forth his own witness. 
“For the Christian participant in dialogue, the witness to the risen 
Lord is a simple act of sincerity, and honesty and, as such, a necessity.”® 

5 On the provenience of this draft, see B. Sundkler: Uppsala 68, in Svensk Mis - 
sionstidskrift (SMT), LVI: 3, 1968, p. 136 f. 
a Alternative Draft, Section II, Uppsala 1968. 

7 Cf. Study Encounter, III: 2, 1967, p. 53 f. 

8 Cf. note 6. 
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Arguing along these lines this document raises searching questions 
concerning the primary emphasis in the preparatory draft on listening 
to Christ when he speaks to the Christian through his neighbour of 
another faith. In fact, the Scandinavian draft raises questions to the 
Kandy document as well. 

At Uppsala the work of Section II reflected the tensions in the pre¬ 
paratory discussions and to some extent it managed to reconcile them. 
The Final Report of Section II presents the fruitful outcome of this 
missiological confrontation at Uppsala. § 6 of this document is devoted 
to the Christian Dialogue with men of other faiths. 

Here the anthropological argument of the Scandinavian draft is app¬ 
lied and further developed as the theoretical basis for this Dialogue. 
The report states: 

Each meets and challenges the other; witnessing from the depths of his exist¬ 
ence to the ultimate concerns that come to expression in word and action. 1 # 

But this document completes the emphasis of the preparatory docu¬ 
ment on the one hand and that of the Scandinavian draft on the other 
when it adds that Christ is present in such Dialogue 

revealing himself to those who do not know him and connecting the limited 
and distorted knowledge of those who do . 11 

From these basic assumptions the report is free to state that such a 
Dialogue with men of the other faiths does no imply a denial of the 
uniqueness of Christ or any loss of the Christian commitment to Him. 
On the contrary it reflects the proper Christian attitude in a pluralistic 
society. 

Following the Kandy document as well as the drafts, the Final Report 
also distinguishes between Dialogue and Proclamation and regards 
them as complementing one another in the total witness. Facing the 
present frontiers of the missionary Church it realistically adds that 

sometimes Christians are not able to engage either in open dialogue or pro¬ 
clamation. Witness is then a silent one of living the Christian life and suffer¬ 
ing for Christ . 12 

John V. Taylor contributed very much to the drafting of this report 
and it is possible, I think, in this document to notice reflexions of 
the particular Christian Presence programme. 

9 Ibid. 

10 “Renewal in Mission”, in The Uppsala 1968 Report, (ed. N. Goodall). Geneva 1968, 
p. 29. Cf. Uppsala 68 om Fornyelse och mission, in SMT, LVI: 3, p. 179. 

11 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 
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In this way Uppsala 1968 contributed to the current reconsiderations 
of Dialogue as the proper Christian attitude to men of other faiths. Yet, 
it should be noticed that although this discussion took place—and, in¬ 
deed, must take place!—the subject of Dialogue with men of other 
faiths deliberately was not one of the major items on the agenda of the 
Fourth Assembly. In the preparatory proceedings a decision was taken 
as early as 1966 that the Assembly should not “attempt to deal in any 
big way with the subject of dialogue”. 13 

This decision may well have been one reason for the predominant 
role of social-ethical issues at Uppsala. But Victor Hayward of the 
Division of Studies in the World Council of Churches widened the 
perspective when he commented: 

The reason (for this decision) was certainly not that the subject is insuffici¬ 
ently important or topical. It was simply a conviction that as yet we are 
insufficiently prepared to tackle it. ... It will be all the more important, 
therefore, that the subject be more adequately dealt with at the next assembly 
of the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, presumably to be held 
about the end of 1969 or in 1970. 14 

After Uppsala 1968, missionary discussions should thus be devoted 
to further clarification of what really is involved in the Dialogue with 
men of other faiths. This corresponds with one of Bengt Sundkler's 
concerns. Addressing the first consultation of European Missiologists 
at Selly Oak, Birmingham, in April 1968, Sundkler, aware of the pre¬ 
sent missionary frontiers, emphasized the need for such Dialogue and 
he accentuated his concern when raising the question whether com¬ 
pared to syncretism, Christian ghetto-ism might not be an even worse 
danger for the missionary Church. 15 

As I have tried to illustrate with my comments on Uppsala 1968, this 
increasingly urgent discussion on the missionary dialogue with men of 
other faiths has to be “dialogical”, in the sense that missionary theorists 
should make themselves aware of how different philosophical and theo¬ 
logical assumptions affect the use of the predominant concept and the 
interpretation of the relationship between Dialogue and Proclamation. 
When thus considering both Dialogue proper and the dialogical frame¬ 
work of Proclamation, missionary theorists, I think, can profit from 
the current religious-philosophical discussion on the characteristics of 

13 Study Encounter, III: 2, p. 51. 

14 Ibid . 

15 Cf. B. Sundkler: The Meaning, Place, and Task of Missiology Today (mimeo¬ 
graphed paper), cf. idem: Bedeutung, Ort und Aufgabe der Missiologie in der 
Gegenwart, in Evangelische Missionszeitschrift (EMZ), XXV: 3, 1968, p. 116 ff. 
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religious language. To make this reference more meaningful I would 
like to conclude this contribution with some remarks on a fascinating 
statement of Kenneth Cragg’s in his article Dialogue with Other Faiths 
in the Preparatory Essays for the Lambeth Conference, 1968 . 

Dialogue is not the evasion or the repudiation of the controversial, it is the 
positive context of its emergence and, as such, the hope of its redemption. 10 

How should, in the dialogical existence, "the controversial" be under¬ 
stood? And how could it possibly be redeemed? 

Certainly, the Christian Dialogue with men of other faiths is not a 
merely verbal process. It is a question of an atmosphere of mutual res¬ 
ponsibility and confidence. But Dialogue also means a mutual inter¬ 
course on matters of ultimate concerns, and considering this aspect we 
should remember Mircea Eliade’s and others* emphasis on the symbolic 
character of religious language. 

In the Uppsala material the question of religious symbolism is not 
altogether overlooked. When the Scandinavian draft speaks of the ne¬ 
cessity of understanding the words and actions of the neighbour of 
another faith with reference to how he expresses what he considers as 
being of ultimate concern, it hints at the symbolic function of religious 
language. And when the preparatory draft assumes that the Christian 
participant in the Dialogue with men of other faiths, can listen to a 
Word of Christ in their witness to what they consider decisive, the sym¬ 
bolic function of religious language is, perhaps, assumed. 

When speaking of the symbolic character of religious language I am 
thinking of the peculiarity that in any kind of "God-talk" finite en¬ 
tities which we experience in the world are used as pointers beyond 
themselves to dimensions of reality, which are considered as transcen¬ 
dental or “sacred" although the dialectic between the natural and the 
super-natural is not necessarily involved. As a religious symbol a finite 
entity, a word, a gesture, a thing, is thus used to testify beyond itself 
and limited human dimensions. At the same time it functions as a com¬ 
municating participant in that transcendental or "sacred” reality to 
which it is a pointer. In this sense it is a qualified "model", to use 
Ian Ramsey's terminology. 17 

For several reasons I would like to emphasize the transcending func¬ 
tion of the religious symbol, and I will try to develop this further with 

M K. Cragg: Dialogue with Other Faiths, in Preparatory Essays for the Lambeth 
Conference, 1968. London 1968, p. 39. 

17 On the question of the symbolic function of religious language, see J. Mac- 
quarrie: God-Talk. An Examination of the Language and Logic of Theology. London 
i960, esp. pp. 192-202. 
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reference to the question of integrating patterns in human apprehen¬ 
sion of, and attitude to, totality of existence. Some philosophers of reli¬ 
gion have drawn attention to the fact that human beings, generally, 
try to establish patterns which, summarizing their knowledge and ex¬ 
periences, express their apprehension of, or attitude to, totality of exist¬ 
ence. Due to dissimilarities in knowledge and experiences these patterns 
differ very much, although their function is the same, on different levels 
of social and cultural development. The decisive distinction between 
various patterns is drawn between those patterns which are transcend¬ 
ing—allowing experiences of transcendental reality to affect the appre¬ 
hension of and attitude to totality of existence—and those which are 
non-transcending. Related to transcending patterns religious language, 
which has a transcending function, is very significant indeed. 18 

I think that philosophical analyses such as those I have tried to sum¬ 
marize very briefly are helpful when trying to understand that “con¬ 
troversial", of which Kenneth Cragg spoke. In Dialogue with men of 
other faiths, the Christian becomes related to men with different basic 
patterns from his own. 

The characterization of these patterns, as expressing human appre¬ 
hensions of and attitudes to the totality of existence, reminds one of 
Kraemer’s emphasis on the all-inclusive character of the religions. Ac¬ 
cording to Kraemer's basic religious-phenomenological argument, the 
core of each religion is a human attempt to apprehend reality. 19 

In dialogical existence, however, this characterization should not be 
applied too rigidly. Certainly we should be aware of the "totalitarian’*' 
character of each religion, and Cragg, too, emphasizes that 

religions are great "‘wholes*' into which the spirits of men are acclimatized 
and housed, or “homed”; they are complexes of emotion and mystery and 
community. 20 

Nevertheless, when taking seriously the personality of his neighbour 
and respecting his particular faith, the Christian should be open to the 
fact that the basic patterns of his non-Christian neighbour may very 
well reflect a re-interpretation of his religious heritage. Also such a re¬ 
interpretation should be taken seriously, not least since it often ex¬ 
presses attempts in changing society to cope with problems with which 
the Christian, too, is concerned. In P. D. Devanandan’s attempt to 

18 Cf. A. Jeffner: Filosofisk Religionsdebatt . Stockholm 1967 and J. Hick: Philosophy 
of Religion. New Jersey 1963. 

1B Cf. C. F. Hallencreutz: Kraemer towards Tambaram A Study in Hendrik Krae¬ 
mer’s Missionary Approach. Uppsala 1966, pp. 284-291. 

20 Cragg in Preparatory pssays, p. 38. 
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develop a post-Kraemerian theology of inter-religious Dialogue this 
point is very characteristic, while the problem seems to be too easily 
by-passed by Christian secularizers. 21 

From the point of view of philosophy of religion "the controversial” 
in dialogical existence could thus be understood in terms of a tension 
between different basic patterns. This tension is due to differences in 
the knowledge and experiences of those involved. Due to the all-inclu¬ 
sive character of religion, the religious traditions within which the 
relation to the transcendental or "sacred” has been experienced, play 
a very significant role in shaping different patterns. This means that 
for the Christian the revelation of God in Jesus Christ and the spiri¬ 
tual life within the framework of the Church are fundamental for his 
basic patterns. 

Referring to transcendental reality and thus establishing a kind of 
relationship with the “sacred”, the religious symbols, too, within the 
various religious traditions seem to be very important in shaping differ¬ 
ent basic patterns. The symbolic function of religious language there¬ 
fore contributes to the “controversial” in dialogical existence. At the 
same time this function also seems to imply some aspects which are 
very interesting when considering the possible "redemption of the 
controversial” in this dialogical existence. 

When taking the religious faith of his neighbour seriously the Chris¬ 
tian has, I think, to accept that the religious symbolism in the tradi¬ 
tion concerned is related to that which is considered "sacred” within 
this tradition. At the same time, however, I would have thought that 
it is very difficult to deny that when testifying to transcendental reality 
these symbols in one way or the other are also related to that which 
the Christian considers "sacred”: God, the very source of sacredness, 
who reveals himself in Jesus Christ. The Christian Presence pro¬ 
gramme assumes this when it speaks in terms of Christ’s hidden pre¬ 
sence in the religious experience of non-Christian man. 22 

When bearing relevant witness to that which is of ultimate concern to 
himself the Christian has to consider how the Christian Message 
should be interpreted with reference to this symbolism. When this point 
is elaborated it is often stated that dialogical witness should take place 
in terms of personal experience on the level of common humanity and 
in social commitments. This is certainly of the utmost importance not 
least when considering the possibilities for the political-ideological Dia- 

21 Cf. C. F. Hallencreutz: Kraemer—and After (mimeographed paper). 

22 Cf. M. Warren: Presence and Proclamation (mimeographed paper) and idem: 
Prasenz und Verkiindigung, in EMZ XXV: 3, 1968, p. 161 ff. 
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logue on the integrating ideological bases of pluralistic societies. But 
we should not overlook that religious commitment expresses itself in 
religious symbolism and implies a personal relationship to the “sac¬ 
red”. When the Christian testifies to Christ he must therefore relate 
his witness to the symbolism of the religious faith of his neighbour. 

But this process implies a possible further tension. When the reli¬ 
gious symbol is related to Christ, its primary references within the 
traditional religious framework are provoked and there may arise a 
negative reaction. On the other hand there is the possibility of what 
may be called a “concentration” of the symbolism. In dialogical witness 
to Christ the religious symbol is being used to interpret him, who in 
himself represents and reveals that “sacred”, which the symbol reflects 
in one way or the other. The religious symbol is brought to its very 
centre and can so "concentrated” offer fresh expressions of the richness 
of Christ. When the Tanzanian Kilimanjaro-hymn applies the tradi¬ 
tional African symbol of the holy mountain and praises Christ as “the 
true Mountain”, it offers an example of this “concentration” whereby 
the “controversial” in dialogical existence may be “redeemed”. 23 Ex¬ 
pressed in the terms of the Christian Presence programme this process 
means that Christ, who is already present—though hidden—in the reli¬ 
gious experience of non-Christian man becomes “unveiled” and made 
manifest. 24 

As a final remark I would like to suggest that what seems to be a 
characteristic distinction between transcending and non-transcending 
basic patterns means a qualified distinction between Dialogue with reli¬ 
gious man and that with secular man, but it does not deny the possibil¬ 
ity of the latter. The “controversial” here, of course, is the basic dif¬ 
ference in the attitude to the role of the experience of the transcendent 
or the “sacred” in the basic patterns. 

In Dialogue with secular man interpretations of the Christian Mess¬ 
age in terms of personal experiences and social commitments are neces¬ 
sarily basic. The question of religious symbolism, however, makes 
a secular interpretation of the Gospel impossible as the proper 
means of trying to establish a “redemption of the controversial” in this 
dialogical relationship. 

When considering how secular men—and here, too, differences of 
basic patterns should be noticed—witness from the depth of their exist¬ 
ence to the ultimate concerns which stand forth in their words and ac- 

23 A more elaborated discussion of the “concentration” of this symbolism is given 
in C. F. Hallencreutz: Den unga Kyrkans bon, in SMT LV:4, 1967, p. 212 ff. 

24 Cf. M. Warren: op. tit. and idem in EMZ XXV: 3, 1968, p. 10 f. 
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tions, I think Mircea Eliade is right when he sees the effects of symbols 
which, perhaps, are meaningful in a new way but which have lost 
their basic transcending function. 25 In Dialogue with secular man the 
Christian Message should probably be related to such symbols and the 
Christian should aim at the “concentration” of the symbolism of se¬ 
cular man, as well. In the Secular City, too, “Mission is Translation” 
and the current attempts to widen closed secularism by way of a theo¬ 
logy of the Future may be a fruitful contribution to such a Dialogue. 


25 Cf. M. Eliade: The Sacred and the Profane. New York 1959. Cf idem: Heligt 
och prof ant. Stockholm 1968. 
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AXEL-IVAR BERGLUND 


Servant of the Frontier Church 


Pkondolwendlovu ! 

uNwele olude , Pkondolwendlovu! 

We greet you on this your day, Phondolwendlovu, you of the white 
race, yet with an army-name of the Zulu! We say to you on this day, 
this day which is yours in that you now have become ripe, we say to 
you, “May your hair grow long!” In saying this we mean, “May you 
live long yet, long so that your shadow increases and your weight be¬ 
comes heavy!” You are no longer a young man. Your are today a man 
of honour, entering into the stage of life which is that of maturity 
and ripeness. We bring you greetings on this day, Phondolwendlovu! 

You know the saying of Zululand, “iNyanga ayibongwa;” that is 
interpreted, “A wise man is not thanked (for his advice).” Indeed, this 
saying is true and meaningful, but because you today have reached 
maturity and we can commence calling you an “idlozi,” one of the old 
among us, we may break this rule of etiquette and tell you who you 
are. 

The elephant has no horn. Yet your name is “the horn of an ele¬ 
phant.” You are a soldier, a carrier of weapons among us in Zululand. 
It is known that in Zululand a carrier of weapons does those things 
which are unexpected and unknown to others. Indeed, there are many 
that bear names of the army to which they belonged simply because 
they were of that age which their fellow soldiers were. This is true 
of you also, Phondolwendlovu. But this is only a part of the whole 
truth. That you today have this name is due to your having done 
those things which were unexpected and otherwise unknown among 
us. So the name of a thing that does not exist is a name which describes 
you and the manner in which you are, Phondolwendlovu! You were, 
during those short years when you became one of us in Zululand, a 
man who broke through the barriers which we looked upon as normal, 
reaching out to see what was on the other side. You reached out, Horn- 
of-an-elephant, you reached out to break through that which held the 
Church in a pattern in order to find a new road! Your breaking 
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through to reach the outside was often unexpected and unknown 
among us—indeed, we did say, "But what is this thing that this man is 
doing?" Yet, when we had seen and understood, then we saw your inten¬ 
tions and we said to ourselves, "This man is reaching out, finding 
things, and understanding—so as to let us understand." 

I 

Indeed you amazed us on that day when you had planned to build 
at Sizana. You had agreed with the congregation that they with your¬ 
self were to carry the building material from Ceza to Sizana. Yet on 
the day that the material was to be carried, you stood there alone. 
Alone you placed on your shoulders a piece of that building material 
and carried it—you carried it—this thing piercing your flesh and cut¬ 
ting into your skin. The day was one on which the sun was mericiless 
in Zululand, but you carried the part until you had completed the 
task of carrying. You brought this piece of material to the place where 
it was to be, staggering and weary after your labours of carrying. In¬ 
deed, you amazed us with the thing that you did! 

Although you uttered no words on that day, you spoke to us in a 
way more meaningful than many wordsl You broke through a barrier— 
the barrier of being able to speak without uttering words—and you 
did it in a way understandable to us of Zululand. To this very day, 
although more than thirty years have passed and that building erected 
with the materials part of which you yourself carried is no more, the 
picture of your speaking without words is still known in the area. You 
spoke to us without using words, saying, "Even a man of books, one 
learned and schooled, even he can work with his body." You said fur¬ 
ther, "An agreement is to be kept, cost what it will." Indeed, the labour 
of carrying the part was great, but you carried it to the end because 
there was an agreement and you intended to teach us that agreements 
are to be kept. You said also, “The Message must come out of Ceza 
and be shared by those who dwell at Sizana." It is true that we had 
heard this many times, but hearing we had not understood fully. After 
that day we understood how serious you were in the matter of the 
people of Sizana hearing the Gospel. You taught us this in a lesson 
without words. 

There were also other occasions when you spoke to us without words. 
I shall describe only one of these many occasions—one which we re¬ 
member as if it were only yesterday that we were there with you. 
It was the festival of Easter and we had gathered at Dundee to celebrate 
it. On the Friday of the festival-this Friday of fears and pains be- 
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cause of the nearness and the experience of death—you amazed us 
with your preaching in a way hitherto not known by us nor heard 
of anywhere else. 

The occasion was this. Instead of preaching from the pulpit as is 
done on all Sundays, you had made a big black cross and had a man 
carry this cross into the church with the whole congregation following 
in a procession. When we came into the church, the cross was planted 
into a metal foot placed next to the pulpit so that it stood upright 
and could be seen by all. Under its shadow we celebrated the service 
of the Friday of awfulness. If earlier Fridays of the Easter celebrations 
had been fearful, then indeed this one was even more so. If we had 
experienced death and its nearness on earlier Fridays, then indeed we 
felt it very much so on this day. If the other Fridays of this occasion of 
Easter had been black, then that Friday was even blacker, if there is a 
thing that is blacker than blackl We were under its very shadow on 
that Friday. Who, on that day, left the church laughing or talking? 
Who returned home to eat and drink as if he had not seen something 
great? Indeed to commemorate this occasion of the great sermon with¬ 
out words, the piece of metal into which the cross was fitted is still there 
in Ebenezer Church in Dundee, against the front wall on the left side 
next to the pulpit. It has never been removed. Yearly it still receives 
the big black cross and holds it in place while it again preaches its 
sermon without words. 

Then, in connection with the carrying of the cross on the Friday, 
you preached to us at dawn on the following Sunday! Phondolwend- 
lovu, you were a horn on that day, a horn that lifted us up from where 
you had left us on the Friday! I do not fear to say to you today that 
we were moved by the message you gave with the cross on the Friday, 
but we did not understand how deeply you had spoken to us with 
this instrument of humiliation until you lifted us out of the shadow 
of darkness on Sunday! You lifted us, carried us, bore us from where 
you had left us under the cross, and showed us what was on the other 
side of the grave. And had not our eyes been as if with scales as the 
eyes of snakes are, then we would surely have been as if dreaming, 
seeing beyond the grave which you were saying this morning was empty. 
Hearing the story, we believed because you could express it so clearly; 
we understood what He had done when He entered the grave painfully 
on the Friday but left it triumphantly on Sunday. So we came to under¬ 
stand why this day is great among Christians. We were brought to 
understand that this day was the Resurrection Day, and therefore, the 
greatest day of the believers. 
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It will make you happy, Phondolwendlovu, when I say to you today 
that the carrying of the great cross on the Friday has spread through¬ 
out Zululand and is known everywhere. So is the service in the yard 
of the deceased at the crack of dawn on Easter Sunday morning. We 
rejoice with you that this means of conveying the greatest of messages 
is now known throughout Zululand. We are proud that it was among 
us that this way of breaking through and making the Gospel meaning¬ 
ful is so appreciated and understood among us of Zululand, and that 
it is accepted and recognized as a witness. 

II 

There was a time when it was said: “It is necessary for the missionary 
to study the language of the people among whom he is to work? Is it 
not so that they speak the English language? Cannot the missionary 
make himself understood in this language?” I say this whispering, Phon¬ 
dolwendlovu, I say it whispering because this was a fearful thing. It 
was prior to this idea that you were among us. We would have feared 
to see you had this thing been said while you were here. Surely the 
thunder that is possible only from animals such as elephants—and 
you—would have roared through the land. You were fearful when you 
were disturbed by ideas that never even should have been thoughts, let 
alone words! You would have said with zeal and profound amazement, 
“Shall not the languages be learned? How then is the border to the 
people to be crossed? What bridge will you use to get across to the 
people among whom you are to work? What will you use to carry you 
from your tongue to the people of Zululand? Are you to travel on 
the vehicle of the English language to the frontier and the person 
with whom you are to communicate to travel on the same vehicle to 
the frontier and you both meet on a foreign land? What manner of 
communication is this? Is it not the greatest message that is to be 
brought to Zululand, the message of the Church? When then do you 
use only the second best, avoiding the best merely for unacceptable rea¬ 
sons?” Today we recall these things whispering, Phondolwendlovu, but 
we add immediately that they are no more. Now everybody does the 
thing that you did in learning the language. 

You reached out when you learned the language of the Zulu. You 
left Ceza and Dundee and went to a place which is farthest away, 
a place that is the last resort of the Church before you enter that which 
is the frontier. And when you had reached the place of Makitika, 
that which is farthest away, then you did not stop. You went further, 
unexpectedly further, and in a way unknown to us. 
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A man whose tongue is tied will hide his embarrassment and say 
nothing because of his difficulty in talking in an unknown language. 
But you broke through, Phondolwendlovu, you broke through, grasp¬ 
ing at things to which many others had feared to stretch out. You 
feared no blunders, just as a soldier does not fear the enemy. You 
fought day and night until you had mastered the task you had set be¬ 
fore you just as a soldier fights until he succeeds or is killed. But how 
could you be killed, you who were a soldier of Him Who is King of 
all? So you had to succeed—there was no other way. But as if from 
the first day you had already understood us and our ways, you looked 
deeper and further than the mere language. You looked into the way 
the things were said and why they were said in this way. We could 
not but marvel at your many questions—they were so many and they 
caused us to think of the manner in which we should best answer you. 
You crossed through the barrier of the tongue and cut into us, not 
stopping until you had reached the innermost of us, our heart! You 
did not cease until you had understood the thing which you sought and 
wished to know. 

What I am saying is this: At Makitika you were everywhere. In the 
morning you were in the church where the teacher was reading with 
the children. One would have thought that long ago you had learned 
to read and write, but it was not this that you looked for in the class¬ 
room. You were looking for the people, the persons as found in the 
teacher and her little ones—the essence of being a human being in 
Zululand. It was this that you were looking for and you found it where 
others would have said from the beginning, “How foolish to look for 
such a thing in a classroom/' You were in the hut where the food 
was being prepared, listening to the women talking. You were with 
the lay-preacher wherever he was—listening, asking, and watching. So 
you found the things you were looking for, those things that would 
equip you to look further in finding the means of crossing the borders 
which separated the Gospel from those who were to have it. 

We marvelled at your writing much. We even asked ourselves why 
you wrote down everything that we said and did, thinking that you 
were perhaps going to use this against us; in Zululand we fear every¬ 
thing that is not wholly understood by us or is something outside the 
normal. But we soon learned to know you and instead of saying to our¬ 
selves, “This man wants to catch us," we said instead, “This man is 
taking us seriously, wanting to know everything." 

Through this—your constant listening, looking, and asking—you 
learned to know us and how we lived. Your knowledge as you had 
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found it became a weapon in God's hand. Through your spoken and 
unspoken word we learned and understood because you lived with us 
and in our manner. You were reaching from the world of the Swedes 
in the land of your forefathers to the land of the Zulus in their land 
and under their circumstances. Can anyone forget your speaking to us? 
Let me tell you what we remember! 


Ill 

We remember the sermon you preached in pictures, the sermon 
which taught us how the Church is built up and how it should look. 
You started where we felt at home, telling us that the Church was like 
a pot of the type that we have in our cooking-huts. You said that this 
pot cannot stand unless it has three legs. We saw the pot with our 
inner eye and understood the meaning you were conveying. Then you 
said that one leg was the school, another was the hospital, and the 
third was the living congregation. So the Church was like a pot, this 
pot which has food and therefore is an essential to our being. Likewise 
we saw the necessity of the Church for one who is to be a true living 
being—the Church being our mother as far as eternal life is concerned, 
as the cooking-pot is our mother as far as our daily life is concerned. 
In the manner that the pot is carried and supported by its three legs, 
so the Church must be supported by knowledge, by healing, and by 
the living faith of the congregation in a local situation. Truly, who can 
forget this picture once he has seen it? Who can but see the importance 
of every detail of the Church when he sees it in the picture of the 
pot in Zululand? 

You were everywhere, as a soldier is everywhere ready to fight the 
enemy. You were in the hospital at Ceza. You were at the school. You 
were in the congregation. In being in the one you broke through its 
barriers, reaching out and placing in its midst something of the other. 
We remember your words to the sick at the hospital, how you kept 
them informed of what was happening in the congregation and in the 
area around them. We remember the children coming home and telling 
us that today Pondolwendlovu had been in the school and had told 
them about the things that happen in a hospital. Can we not remember 
as if it were only yesterday how you told us in the church on Sunday 
of the matters that pertain to the Church universal, also on the other 
side of the sea in your fatherland, and how you caught us in your 
descriptions and your relations of the things that happened there? If 
we wish to have a rope with which we can bundle your teachings to¬ 
gether, then it is the rope of breaking through, the rope of crossing 
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from the one to the other that we would use in telling you who you 
are. 

When you spoke to us, you were one of us. You had broken through 
and become one of us. You spoke to us, arguing in our way and con- 
vincing us of the thing that you wished to bring across from the Word 
and the Gospel to us. Do we not remember our women who, when they 
had been to Ceza to give birth to our children, returned saying: “In¬ 
deed we have met a man who argued with us with words that were 
heavy and overwhelming.” They would describe to us the scenes on 
the grass which surrounded the hospital—how they would be sitting 
there, one and one, and how you would approach one of the women, 
greeting her majestically and then sitting down with her, talking as 
if you had been acquainted with her for a long time. Then, as if theie 
had been meat or some other good thing in your midst to be shared 
with the others, one after another would be drawn into the circle and 
it would end up with many. The discussions ran high with each ex¬ 
pressing her views, completely relaxed as if there had been no white 
man in their midst, no man to be feared lest he should misunderstand 
or otherwise be hurt or humiliated. You were reaching out, stretching 
out to reach to the furthest places in our minds and our thinking 
in order to place the Gospel there, in its true and proper place. 

IV 

We were not amazed when it was said, “The man has written a 
book.” We were not amazed when we heard of the book, but we mar¬ 
velled when we heard what the book was about and when we saw the 
pictures in it. Ah, Phondolwendlovu, you are a man with constant 
unexpected things, bringing to our minds things that we knew about 
and yet did not know. I am talking about the book on the prophets. 
Who else but you could have written such a thing, breaking through 
the barrier which was there but had not been passed through previ¬ 
ously. 

To many of us the things that are done by the prophets and their 
followers are queer and remarkable; to others a natural thing because 
they express the feelings of their thinking and their hearts; to others 
an embarrassment; to others simply something of the everyday life and 
life approach in this land of the Zulu. It was this prophetic movement 
that you caught hold of and saw that it was a doorway to the hearts 
and minds of our people. When you saw this opportunity to break 
through the barriers between you and us, you heeded nothing in order 
to get to know the movement and its spirit. 
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When I close my eyes, I see you in the midst of a group! Your eyes 
see everything and your pen writes down everything. I see you sitting 
there with a prophet beside you—asking questions, listening, and writ¬ 
ing. Phondolwendlovu, you had patience when you were studying this 
thing, patience as we had never seen before! The day had no ending 
for you in those days, and there was no morning too early for you. 
If a man said, We shall baptize in the very early morning in order 
to avoid some interference,” hoping for a peaceful time because of the 
fear he felt for you, an unknown person—then indeed he would be 
much astonished in finding you there beside the waterfall, eager and 
alert as though you had just arisen from your bed shortly before. Yet 
the truth was that you had been waiting the whole night. 

To such an extent did you identify yourself with these prophetic 
leaders of increasingly growing numbers of our people that you under¬ 
stood them better than they did themselves. You could tell them why 
they said this and why they did that. You knew only too well that you 
alone were accepted in their circles, allowed not only to venture over 
the border from the outside to the innermost core of their activities, 
but invited to be one with them-to eat bread and drink wine with 
them, notwithstanding the fact that you were not one of them, either 
in colour or in faith. But you had crossed the frontier in your clear 
understanding even though you did not accept them and their teach¬ 
ings. This was to us and to them something of a bridge from the one 
sphere to the other. 

Today many are following your footsteps in that they say, “If we 
understand the sectarians, we have a clue to the heart of the African.” 
In many respects they are correct because these, our leaders, are in¬ 
deed visible evidence of the sentiments and experiences of our people 
in their frustration. We are wandering in the wilderness of unanswered 
social, political, and religious questions, and, to many, the inability 
of bending under the weight of the cross. For that cross demands 
nothing of us except that we believe, and believing, bring nothing of 
our own or claim to be anything. It was you, Horn-of-an-elephant, who, 
with your horn, ripped up an opening in the fence between their lives 
and that of the Church, a barrier that isolated the Church from them 
and them from the Church. In the very fact that you called them 
Churches” you gave echo to this your penetration—the penetration 
which breaks through from the one to the other. 

V 

You came to our land as a learned man, filled with wisdom and 
knowledge so that the humbler among us thought that no man could 
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know more and yet be only a human being. This is what we thought 
and we believed it to be true-true because no one had hitherto had 
such learning as you and yet been one of us as you were. Yet you 
brought about marvel when you broke through on another occasion, 
an occasion when you celebrated your day of birth and said; “Today 
I shall be free to do that thing which I wish to do.’* We foolishly 
thought in terms of food and drink, of the community of friends and 
social associations, of a man dressed up to mark his dignity and his 
honour on this day of his birth, this day of remembrance when your 
father was told, “Today you have a son.” But you struck us with 
marvel, you did the thing that nobody expected you to do. You went 
into your room with the many books, and there you broke through the 
books, gaining yet more knowledge and increasing your learning as if 
you had not yet had enough. 

So you thrust again at a barrier, that barrier which is ours always— 
that of not knowing enough. You thrust at it, stabbing as a soldier stabs 
at a hated enemy and heeds no difficulty until he is successful and 
crosses the border. So you thrust, fighting on this day of your birth, 
fighting with that passage which was to be yours to preach on in 
God's house on Sunday, until you knew how you were to preach on 
it. And your preaching was such that it cut through from you to us 
who sat there, marvelling at the manner in which you were passing 
over to us in our own tongue and in our own forms of conveyance 
the message that was from God. 

It is just here that we saw your servanthood, Phondolwendlovu. 
We saw that you were one who was breaking through, cutting your 
way from one world to another because there was urgency in the words 
that you had to carry forward. To us the centre of the world is Zulu- 
land and around this, our land, everything else circulates. When we 
heard you and understood what you were saying, we saw that we were 
but a part of it all, a part of a great community. When you pointed 
out our area on the great sheet of paper with all the world on it and 
showed us where the land of His birth was, then we understood what 
you meant when you said that we were on the frontiers. You said that 
we were a repetition of what is said in the Acts of the Apostles. As the 
happenings related in that book were evidences of the struggle between 
Church and paganism, so we were involved in the same struggle. Thus 
the Church was taking root, growing, finding its way, establishing itself, 
seeking answers to the questions raised, and trying to define itself in 
our setting. You were breaking us through to see Him Whom the Gos¬ 
pels and the Scriptures painted as the only hope of the world and the 
only hope of Zululand. 
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When we speak of great men in the history of the Church in Zulu- 
land and in Africa and remember their labours among us, we see them 
as servants. 

There are so many of them and we are grateful that some of them 
are resting in our African soil today, resting here with us as servants 
rest after their labourious work. You are now in the land of your 
fathers, Phondolwendlovu, you whom we are remembering today and 
telling you who you are. You are not here in Zululand any more as 
are some other servants of the Lord who laboured among us. 

But know this, Horn-of-an-elephant, know this from one who is 
speaking today telling you who you are: We say of you, that you were a 
true servant of the Church in this frontier land of Zululand! Your years 
were short here, but the shortness did not make your service small. 
We remember you, son of Zululand and its Church, we remember you 
this day and we say to you in the words which you will understand 
because you know the language of our fathers and ourselves, we say 
to you, you who broke through suddenly and unexpectedly, “Unwele 
olude, Phondolwendlovu!” May your hair grow long, thou Horn-of-an- 
elephant! 
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Selfhood: Presence or Persona? 


It has become a commonplace, ‘worthy of all acceptation’, that in 
every place the Church should be rooted in, and assimilated to, the 
culture of its immediate environment. On the whole, however, our 
enthusiasm for making the Church more indigenous has been too facile 
and our motivation too mixed. We have joined in the chorus of dis¬ 
paragement against the Gothic churches and pietistic hymn tunes that 
have everywhere stamped the church as a foreign import, and my 
generation of missionaries have been the great indigenisers, having 
enormous fun with drums and dances and dhotis and pagoda roofs. 
On the whole the Christian leaders of Africa and Asia have been un¬ 
impressed, not only because they are reactionary or suspicious of our 
motives, but because they believe we are only playing at it. Their 
unspoken thought has been: “Have these dear idiots any idea what 
they are asking for? If they met a truly indigenous worship, they might 
be shocked, and if they allowed us to express our understanding of 
Christianity in our own way they probably wouldn’t recognize it." 

Unless worship grows out of the spiritual experiences of a given si¬ 
tuation it remains a performance rather than a ritual of the heart. 
And this is just as true when the performance is given in local costume 
and a vernacular idiom as when it is in alien form. Dr. Efraim Anders- 
son, who takes a fairly conservative view of the dangers of syncretism, 
is none the less of the opinion that “the trance is a phenomenon so 
intimately associated with African mentality, not to say Bantu philo¬ 
sophy, that we must also recognise it as a legitimate, perhaps even a 
necessary, element in the Christian church of Africa". And Dr. Hans 
Debrunner, as a result of his studies in Ghana and Togo suggests that 
psychosomatic healing, supplementary to the work of hospitals and cli¬ 
nics, is bound to be a regular feature of any authentic African spritiual- 

ity * 

Theology also can only be born afresh out of the response of a living 
church to the Word of God that confronts it through the demands of 
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a particular situation. It emerges as Christians start to use their minds 
in an authentic missionary encounter of their own. If we really look 
for fresh theological statements we must not be so defensive of ortho¬ 
doxy as we are at present. Arius and Nestorius were both missionaries 
before they were theologians. If their church had paid more attention 
to their obedience in mission and less to their exaggerations in apologe¬ 
tics, it need never have argued them into heresy. And this goes for a 
number of today's theologians also! 

Ethics too must be rooted in the soil of a particular culture and 
grow out of response to a particular situation. One of the things that 
makes me most anxious for the church in Africa is the discovery that 
simple village Christians learn so readily to confess and repent of those 
sins which are denounced Sunday after Sunday from the pulpit; drunk¬ 
enness, fornication, and so on, while the sins which really make them 
ashmed, afraid and burdened—the inward preying anger, jealousy, 
malice and envy—are ignored by the church, unconfessed and unfor¬ 
given. 

A fourth sphere in which a traditional Western pattern has been 
assumed to be the only possible pattern is the ministry. Instead of 
waiting humbly to discover what kind of leadership the Lord was rais¬ 
ing up for his church in Africa or Asia, missionaries have been busily 
engaged in grooming successors to themselves. Yet, while they were 
reproducing their own stereotyped kind of leadership, great resources 
of indigenous leadership were often available all the time, if only they 
had been recognised. That frustrated and unused potential has been the 
cause of many a breakaway. 

Worship, theology, ethics and ministry—each of these must be uni¬ 
versal if it is to be true, but it must be rooted in a given situation if 
it is to be authentic and creative. And this points us to the great prob¬ 
lem at the heart of all indigenization and that problem consists not in 
the tension between orthodoxy and syncretism but in the tension be¬ 
tween the need to be local and the need to be universal, between rele¬ 
vance and inclusiveness. 

So as to identify the problem more simply, let us start with some of 
the most obvious practicalities of pastoral and evangelistic responsibil¬ 
ity. 

When youth and middle-age belong to such separate cultural groups 
as in our day the provision of different fellowships appropriate to the 
two halves of the population is obvious. Does the church then cease to 
be the reconciling bridge? 

In many countries the most vital development in the mission of the 
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church in these days has been the formation of ‘little congregations’, 
house-churches, factory cells, and student groups, and so on whose mem¬ 
bers meet not only for discussion but in order to experience the whole 
life of a witnessing, serving, sacramental fellowship at a deeply intimate 
level. The warmth and vigour of these groups derives partly from 
their homogenous nature as students or workers or housewives or mem¬ 
bers of one profession. They find a relevance in what they are doing 
which both challenges and strengthens them as no church service has 
ever done before. Yet the very intensity of their new Christian experi¬ 
ence cuts them off from the more diverse fellowship of the whole 
Christian community in their area. 

In a multi-racial situation such as the Zambian copper belt it is by 
no means easy to decide whether black and white congregations should 
be wholly integrated. Is language a legitimate ground for separate wor¬ 
ship? Doesn’t ‘separate development’ call for African leadership and 
responsibility which the very compassion of the white members of the 
church can all too easily smother with kindness? What, in fact, does 
the word ‘indigenous* mean in a multi-racial church? 

Keith Hambleton concluded from his study of Church Growth in the 
High Andes that “churches made up of the people of one homogeneous 
unit grow better than those made up of several. Church growth is more 
rapid and healthier when it occurs in some one homogenous unit.” 
Since spontaneous evangelism normally spreads out along the web of 
kinship, prayer contacts, and other natural relationships this is bound 
to be the case. The demand of the Backward Class Christians of Kerala 
to be independent and separate from the richer and more influential 
’Syrian’ members of the same church stems not only from their griev¬ 
ances but also from their conviction that they can do a better evange¬ 
listic job on their own among their own people. Similarly, one of the 
reasons why the Presbyterian Church in Iran, which is drawn mainly 
from a background of Armenian and Assyrian Christianity, and the 
Anglican Church which consists mainly of converts from Islam, Judaism 
and Zoroastrianism, seem half hearted about the prospect of Church 
Union is that each feels that its evangelistic outreach would almost cer¬ 
tainly be inhibited by the tensions in such a merger. 

What becomes, then, of that ideal catholicity in which there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female? Does relevance or re¬ 
conciliation have the prior claim? Is the real self-hood of the church 
indigenous or universal? 

Perhaps we can find some light from an examination of selfhood in 
individual persons and here we find that we know ourselves and express 
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ourselves at two levels, each of which is essential, but one of which 
is truer than the other. There is one self which we might call the 
persona; another is better described as the presence, (I am using these 
words with my own meaning and not according to any particular school 
of psychology.) 

By the persona I mean what is sometimes called the animus, some¬ 
times the ego. It is the changing mask which human relationships com¬ 
pel us to wear; it is the identity we have ito establish to save ourselves 
from disappearing. The persona is the role that we play, the image we 
have of ourselves and display to others. Sometimes it takes the form 
of the Dark Shadow, the self we hate, standing at our shoulder. Some¬ 
times it is the shining ideal, the self we must live up to, beckoning us 
on; and this can be more destructive than the other, for it is a will- 
o'-the-wisp that lures us towards the marshes of despair. 

The persona, you see, is the maker of fantasies. The presence, on the 
other hand, is the dreaming self which passively and unbidden knows 
the truth and tells it cryptically. It is sometimes called the anima. 

The persona is self-conscious, the presence is self-forgetful. The 
persona is the driving self, the presence is the given self. It is the present 
of oneself one puts into another's hands whenever one cares to love. 

The persona is not just a pretence, an act. It is absolutely necessary 
for the making of relationships. But the presence is what I am this 
century in God's eyes. It is not even true to say that this presence is 
what a man is in his solitariness, for even there he dramatises himself. 
But when in exasperation he exclaims: “God only knows what I am!", 
he is speaking the simple, saving truth. 

Now it seems to me that this way of understanding the human indi¬ 
vidual can be applied to social units, to nations, to churches. Professor 
Walter Freytag was fond of telling how he listened to the long con¬ 
versations of a group of Indian students, only occasionally interjecting 
a question of his own. On one such occasion he asked: “When you 
talk about India's place in the world, about India’s contribution, what 
do you mean by ‘Indian?" And a student replied: “India is the eternal 
search of the spirit, the affirmation of the pure light behind all the 
shadows, India is the pilgrimage of the heart." But two hours later, 
when the conversation had moved in a new direction, the same student, 
turned again to Freytag and exclaimed: “What I said to you before 
about India was utterly false. India is the degradation and corruption 
of man's heart. She is the deification of cruelty, greed and lust. India 
is the mud in which men delight to wallow." After telling this story 
Freytag would comment: “As a matter of course, both times he was 
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wrong. But the man who lived with these two false pictures, he was In¬ 
dia, though he was not aware of himself. ,, 

The flags and the tourist advertisements, the political postures and 
the jokes we tell against our own nationality, the assumptions we make 
about our own self-interest and the generalisations about the interests 
of others, these are the personae which meet around the conference 
tables and on the battle fields of the world. Is there such a thing as 
the real presence of a people? The American way of life, the English 
tradition, even the presence Africaine, are too self-conscious to qualify 
as a real presence. Yet there is an Englishness in the shires, a different 
sort of Englishness in the small mill towns. There is a Frenchness in a 
thousand farms that are too hard at work to strike any attitude. There 
is a Persian identity vividly alive below the wind-towers of small walled 
cities and in the upland villages which is too unaware of itself for 
any pride. These are the presence that a visitor recognises and is grate¬ 
ful for, provided he himself is not blinded by his preconceived ideas of 
the typical. 

When we speak of the selfhood of a church, therefore, we must be 
careful to understand whether we mean persona or presence. Churches 
do develop a self-conscious persona. This may happen either under the 
pressure of nationalism or through the representative emphases of ecu¬ 
menical gatherings. In some recently independent countries where the 
sense of nationhood is strong or there is a competitive struggle to affirm 
a particular cultural identity, the Christian community also will reflect 
these affirmations and may be keenly aware of them as a common fac¬ 
tor in their church life. Or, conversely, they may be embarrassed by 
a contrast between the evidently indigenous character of all the secular 
institutions around them and their own perpetuation of dependence 
upon, and imitation of, a foreign influence. But some of the older 
churches also, especially those that enjoy an ‘established' position in 
relation to the State, are dominated by an image of themselves as part 
of the traditional landscape, an image which often bears little resem¬ 
blance to their real existence in the contemporary world. And, as I 
have said, ecumenical gatherings often encourage the participants to 
think of themselves as representing their churches. They may have 
been briefed in advance to do precisely this. Like other international 
conferences, therefore, such gatherings are essentially a meeting of per¬ 
sonae, and the selfhood which emerges is a kind of stereotype. Like 
national dress, it may have an important function in the context of the 
international encounter and yet have little relevance to the daily life 
and witness of ordinary church members ‘back home’. 
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That selfhood—the real presence of their church—cannot emerge out 
of the encounter of their church with other churches, except inasmuch 
as another church may be their constant neighbour and fellow witness 
in most of the local situations in which they are placed. For the self¬ 
hood of a church must be something which belongs to its members as 
a whole corporate body. And the church as a whole only meets another 
church as partner or competitor in all the local situations in which self 
is placed. And this means that the presence of a church exists not in 
relationship to other churches but in relationship to Christ and in 
relationship to the world. It is not a selfhood that is consciously ach¬ 
ieved; rather it is the self that is given to Christ and to the world. 

The presence of a church is to be found an recognised in its ethos 
of prayer. Consider the astonishingly different characteristics of the 
prayer and worship of Quakers, Anglicans, Pentecostalists and Ortho¬ 
dox. As soon as any of these are self-consciously paraded they become 
false; and yet how impoverished would be the world-wide Christian fel¬ 
lowship if any of these presences were missing. But the presence is 
equally to be found in a church's patterns of service to the world. The 
inner meaning of the Church of England's ‘establishment* has to be 
understood as a historically conditioned form of service to the commun¬ 
ity, which is quite different from the Methodist Lay Preacher’s tradi¬ 
tional associations with the Labour Movement or the Quaker tradition 
of non-violent involvement in world struggles. In some way the Church 
of South India, the Batak Church, the Presbyterian Church of the 
Cameroon, to take only three examples, are finding and expressing 
their selfhood through their search for appropriate forms of service to 
the community. 

To be indigenous, therefore, means simply to be free to respond to 
Christ and to the world without any of the self-consciousness which is 
imposed by the attitudes of others. And, by the same token, we all have 
to learn to think of the universality of the world-wide church as some¬ 
thing which does not consist in the static givenness of forms or formu¬ 
laries but rather in the ever-growing response of love towards its Lord 
and towards its neighbour. Our rootedness, like the rootedness of any 
living organism, can never be final. The church is rooted in Him who 
is to come. 
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The New Praise in Ancient Tunes 


There is no doubt that a new song of praise is growing up in the 
young African churches. In some places this development is happening 
slowly, elsewhere more quickly—the difference in pace being due to 
a variety of factors. Common to them all is, however, the orientation 
which is taking place towards a type of music which brings the local 
African church into touch with that with which they are musically 
most familiar. It is being realized that there is something worth pre¬ 
serving in the melodic and technical aspects of African music. And now, 
when Western music is in the process of losing much of its appeal, 
people are beginning to ask why this should be so. 

As far as the Evangelical Lutheran churches are concerned, limited 
progress has been made in South Africa, Rhodesia and Tanzania. In 
the Haya Church of Tanzania the German deacon Werner Both has 
for three or four years been working purposefully on new African songs 
in the musical centre which he has built up at Ruhiya. Part of his 
work has consisted in successful experiments on improved forms of some 
of the most widely used African musical instruments, with the object 
of attempting to introduce them into African worship. In South Africa 
and Rhodesia the present writer has at various times been privileged 
to work together with African ministers, evangelists and teachers. With 
the support of the church’s leaders, and particularly in Rhodesia, with 
the help of experienced liturgiologists and musicians among the mis¬ 
sionaries, progress has been made towards the production of melodies 
and orders of worship which have stimulated greater activity and par¬ 
ticipation on the part of the people. This account is largely based on 
my own experiences in this area. 

It is well known that African singing technique is based on a parti¬ 
cularly effective form of antiphonal song between precentor and group. 
When the precentor begins with a short melody, it is not long before 
those around join in spontaneously with a short refrain , which is 
repeated as long as the precentor continues. This song can frequently 
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pass into improvisation, with digressions having reference to current 
events. It is this technique which makes African singing so lively and 
exciting. There is no doubt that a skilled precentor, perhaps accom¬ 
panying himself on the mbira, can hold a group in the palm of his 
hand. It is clear that the song proceeds simply, and with a natural 
quality which is extraordinarily infectious. The quality of joy in this 
type of song can be experienced in a way which is often conspicuously 
absent from worship services, where Western tunes—and particularly 
the more sentimental among them—threaten to become slower and 
more long-drawn-out the longer the singing goes on. That the result 
is a terribly pedestrian form of music goes without saying, particularly 
since Western tunes have few attractions to the African, who finds 
them especially deficient in rhythm. They contain nothing of the com¬ 
pulsive rhythm which is the primary characteristic of African music. 

The church musician who has been brought up on the traditional 
music of the church finds an immediate point of contact with the 
technique of African folk music. Here he sees the pattern which has 
been applied to the singing of the psalms ever since the earliest cen¬ 
turies. To be sure, the differences are considerable, but there is a com¬ 
mon technique in responsive and antiphonal singing. A further point of 
contact is found via the pentatonic scale within which African music 
lives and moves; here the church musician recalls the ecclesiastical 
modes, of which the first and second are immediately accessible to the 
African. 

Now since these points of contact are so clearly present, it is a 
legitimate question to ask why the church has not built on the living 
heritage of folk music. All these are within the reach of a music which, 
if it were allowed entry into the church, would provide entirely new op¬ 
portunities for contact between individuals and new and deeper in¬ 
volvement in the liturgy. 

Opposition to renewal is however, an unfortunate reality—curiously 
enough, perhaps most tangibly among the Africans themselves. Often it 
is a matter of fear in face of that which might disturb familiar patterns 
of behaviour. This applies perhaps most strongly to the leaders of the 
churches, ministers and evangelists, for whom reform would mean a 
great deal of work. But it may often be a question of a conscious re¬ 
fusal to accept something believed to be “pagan”. It is widely felt that 
to enter the church is to reject the past, and everything belonging to it. 
One should not sing in church the way one sings at home. Church 
music is Sunday music. The solemn atmosphere of the sanctuary de¬ 
mands the solemn music of the West. To be able to sing like the 
Westerner is an ambition which follows the Christian African from the 
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school to the church. That Western hymns and chorales have to be 
treated rather drastically on the process is something which by and large 
does not concern the African. That they have to be reshaped has to do, 
among other things, with the fact that African folk music never mo¬ 
dulates, but keeps consistently to the same “key". Western melodies, on 
the other hand, seldom keep to the same key. This being so, it is quite 
understandable that there are many opportunities for radical, and not 
infrequently merciless, alteration. And yet people love the old familiar 
tunes, despite the fact that they use a strictly limited melodic material. 
Although there is such a vast difference between the musical worlds 
represented by African and Western music respectively, the African 
Christian feels at home in the church’s music—however odd this may 
seem. The only explanation lies in the African’s adaptability. His ca¬ 
pacity to imitate is cultivated to the verge of virtuosity. He uses, with¬ 
out any sense of embarrassment or self-consciousness, a "foreign” music 
which has to make the best of the situation when treated according 
to African laws. All this takes place with a charm and lack of respect 
which is utterly disarming. One has to admire the African’s capacity 
for singing in parts—a technique which has nothing to do with African 
folk music, but which has become widely used and greatly loved. They 
arrive at harmonic resolutions which are often little short of amazing, 
but which are in some way liberating. 

It is possible to teach school-children more complicated Western mu¬ 
sic, sometimes with advanced harmonies. But it is uphill work, and the 
result is seldom lasting. To try and teach a Bach chorale, for instance, 
is to fight against nature. They work hard with the chromatic passages, 
but prefer to forget them as soon as possible. This is one of the ex¬ 
planations why the choruses from Handel’s Messiah, and particularly 
the Hallelujah Chorus, are sung by every self-respecting choir. It is as 
though Handel had Africans in mind when keeping to tonic, dominant 
and subdominant chords! For the same reason, Brahms’ Wiegenlied 
is often to be heard in the schools. 

This is not to suggest that Africans should be discouraged from 
singing Western music . It is suggested, on the other hand, that the 
treasures of folk music should be given the opportunity to exist along¬ 
side the imported melodic material; and more, that the Africans 
themselves should come to understand that they possess a valuable mu¬ 
sical heritage, which ought to be allowed to develop and grow. 

It is understandable that young people are not spontaneously at¬ 
tracted to African worship services, which have frequently become 
petrified in conventional forms, in which prolix sermons are sur- 
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rounded by slow and unrhythmical congregational hymns. Experiments 
made in schools with new forms of morning and evening prayers have 
led to tangible results—greater activity in antiphonal singing according 
to an applied African technique. 

African singing technique can come into its own in a variety of ways 
in the singing of psalms. The text can move freely, without having to 
be subordinated to the metrical pattern which has led African music 
into wrong paths in the past. The misleading linguistic accents which 
spoil practically all the hymn-books which have kept to Western metri¬ 
cal patterns disappear. Here the African can sing freely and without 
constraint, comprehensibly and in a correct rhythm according to the 
metre of the text. It is therefore surprisingly easy to reach unanimity; 
this in fact comes spontaneously and without the need for long rehear¬ 
sals. In the singing of psalms it is possible to experience a miracle of 
unanimity which as it were opens the doors to a new ideal of song. 
One may, without reflecting closely on what is happening, reach a na¬ 
turally flowing song—provided always that the melodies sung can be ac¬ 
cepted spontaneously. 

A new technique for the singing of psalms, linked with ancient prac¬ 
tice, opens the way for a renewal of church music. We need hardly 
point out that the Psalter contains a vast array of material, applicable 
to all manner of situations. It is now a decade since the singing of 
psalms was introduced into young people's morning and evening pray¬ 
ers in the churches of South Africa and Rhodesia. At the same time 
a number of psalm-tunes with African links were introduced. Since 
that time the singing of psalms has been extended, and similar melo¬ 
dies have been brought into the music of the Mass, and especially into 
the Introit. It appears fully justified that at least the beginning of 
the service should be sung in an African way. Later we shall give some 
examples of the way in which this has been done. 

The renewal of liturgical music in the Roman Catholic Church is 
deserving of mention at this point. The first steps towards Africaniza¬ 
tion were taken some time ago. The best-known experiments are those 
which have been made in the Congo, where settings of the Ordinary 
of the Mass have been composed by Joseph Kiwele and others. It was 
a great experience to be present in 1957 at an African Mass in Elisa- 
bethville, and hear zylophones and drums as accompanying instru¬ 
ments. Since then, the Missa Luba has become renowned. It represents 
a new step towards the direct use of African folk music and African 
techniques in liturgical music. All this took place at a time when Latin 
was still being used as the language of the Mass. Since Vatican II the 
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music of the Roman Mass has been subject to revolutionary change in 
all parts of the world. This was the great breakthrough—a break¬ 
through which is still in process of being realized, but which has been 
of revolutionary importance in the musical sphere. 

It is hardly revolutionary to us that the Mass should be sung in the 
language of the people, since it has been so ever since the Reformation 
in the West, and the same ideal has been applied in the young churches. 
A vast amount of work has gone into the provision of texts in all 
manner of languages and dialects. We have even looked with a mea¬ 
sure of envy on the Roman Catholic Church, seeing how easily she 
has been able to act in missionary situations. It has been possible simply 
to transfer plainsong, with its appropriate Latin texts, to congregations 
in every part of the world. The African congregations have been not¬ 
ably responsive to this procedure; choirs of high quality have been 
trained, able to pass on the message of the Mass in the ancient lan¬ 
guage of the Church, Latin. It is remarkable how easily African choirs 
are able to master the intricacies of plainsong. That there is an ex¬ 
planation will perhaps be clear from what we have already said. 

But although these results might be regarded as satisfactory from 
the point of view of liturgy and music, Vatican II has now decreed 
that the Mass should be celebrated in the language of the people. It 
might now be useful for our Roman Catholic brethren to observe the 
way in which Lutherans have approached their tasks in this area. There 
has already been a measure of contact, but the results have not been 
regarded as altogether satisfactory. The Roman Catholic Church has 
therefore made a radical break with the past. An entirely new music 
has been created, adapted to local needs. This new movement has swept 
like a hurricane through the churches of Europe, Africa and Latin 
America. It seems that plainsong is now regarded as appropriate only 
ito the monastery; indeed, to be cared for and preserved, but only within 
monastery and convent walls. If the Church is to advance and conquer 
in our own day, the meditative Gregorian music must be abandoned. 
The Church has to come face to face with mankind, and one of the 
ways in which this can be done is to rediscover folk music, and on this 
basis to create new tunes which are immediately capable of being sung 
by the people. 

No one who was privileged to be present at the liturgical and musical 
conference which was held at Pamplona, Spain, in August-September 
1967, can ever forget the powerful experience of a new and winning 
liturgical music, sung by the congregation with infectious joy and spon¬ 
taneity. 
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In the churches of Africa there is at present going on an intensive 
effort toward the renewal of the music of the Mass. It is extraordinary, 
the results to which an order from above can leadl A new form of 
music has to be created—and is indeed being created. Progress is being 
made on a broad front. New music is being created both for the vari¬ 
able elements of the Mass (Introit, Graduale, etc.) and for the fixed 
elements of the Ordinary (Kyrie, Gloria, etc.). The music which is 
emerging is, of course, largely experimental, but experiments are being 
made with courage and confidence. The joy of a new activity is being 
experienced both in the act of creation and in its performance in the 
Mass. In many places, the Church already has a range of music at hand 
covering the whole of the church year. 

This is the case in the Mxvanza district of Tanzania, south of Lake 
Victoria, where the Roman Catholic Church, through its Pastoral In¬ 
stitute, has already produced a complete proprium temporum; the 
leader in this enterprise was P. S. Mbunga, with eight African helpers. 
What we have here is an entirely new African-inspired music for every 
part of the Propers of the Mass. One characteristic example is the In¬ 
troit for the First Sunday in Advent, the text of which is taken from Ps. 
24: 1-3. After each verse, the refrain “Njoo Masiya ("Come, Lord") 
is sung, and it goes without saying that the whole is in Kiswahili. 

The most important manifestation of this new music in the Roman 
Catholic Church is the singing of psalms by means of a new technique, 
and with this Introit in mind it is interesting to review, what has 
happened in this area. Previously the singing of psalms was limited to 
antiphonal song in the eight or nine modes on the part of a trained 
choir, but there has now been developed a technique which makes it 
possible for the congregation to take part. Previously an Antiphon was 
sung as an introduction and conclusion to each psalm; now, however, 
a short "response" is inserted after every verse. In this way a great 
simplification is achieved, as well as recalling an ancient tradition in 
which the antiphon was repeated after each verse. 

The singing of psalms by the people has achieved considerable po¬ 
pularity in France. The leading figure in this development has been 
Fr. Joseph G^lineau of Paris, who has created a form of congregational 
song which is both acceptable to the Church and has proved capable 
of renewing congregational singing as a whole. I have seen on my visits 
to Africa how G&ineau’s tunes have been used, even in remote country 
congregations. 

The Introit from Mwanza would in fact have been inconceivable 
without the preparations which have been made in France 
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through what is called Psalmodie populaire, We may observe 
that the antiphon-response has been further simplified, and that use has 
been made of African techniques of harmonization by using fourths and 
thirds. (Both the antiphon and the tune are so Western in their sound 
that there would be no difficulty in using them here in the West.) 

This is only one example, taken from the many manuals of liturgical 
music which are so rapidly being produced in the Roman Catholic 
congregations of Africa. 

In the Evangelical Lutheran Churches of South Africa and Rhodesia, 
new “African" psalm-tunes were introduced as long ago as 1954. Three 
of these were incorporated into the Zulu Church’s Ordinal, Inkonzo 
Yebandla Lamaluthere (1957). It is true that plainsong was also used 
in the singing of psalms, but there was no doubt that the music flowed 
more spontaneously when combined with melodies in African style. 
This was shown most clearly when a couple of these tunes were trans¬ 
planted into the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Rhodesia where the 
most important of these psalm-tunes has been used as the basis for two 
versions of the Introit for the period of Lent, as the foundation of a 
Litany, and for the Good Friday Reproaches . 

The participation of Africans themselves is called for in all situa¬ 
tions. It is perfectly correct and proper that a new church music should 
be made by Africans, “when the time is ripe". However, the ripening 
process cannot and should not be forced. It will be clear from what has 
already been said that it is not proceeding too rapidly. But that some 
degree of encouragement is desirable is clear when we recall what is 
happening to African music under the influence of the mass media. 
Transistor radios are no longer uncommon, even in country districts. 
These serve to feed the African, day in and day out, with Western 
popular music of the most inferior kind. The danger is that in the 
long run, the Africans’ own tunes will be forgotten, or at least will come 
to be regarded as of no significance. 

However, a musically trained worker can be of assistance to the 
African in a variety of ways. Among other things he can stress the 
value of their own music and show them how it is constructed—a 
matter in which the African has a measure of intuitive knowledge but 
little or no formal experience. He can also show, by means of examples, 
how African melodic material can be used in new contexts. It is possible 
in this connection to proceed in two ways: either by adapting well- 
known melodies to new texts, or (preferably) by composing new melo¬ 
dies. The former method may be regarded as a transition stage—domi- 
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nant hitherto, but carrying with it the risk that an old tune may be 
associated in one way or another with the “heathen” past. 

“ Workshops ” have emerged as one of the most important sources of 
successful renewal in the liturgical and musical fields. The All Africa 
Church Music Association (AACMA), the Chairman of which is Solo¬ 
mon Gumbie, a Lutheran music teacher from Musume, has organized 
a number of such workshops. The patterns is one of two or three 
weeks* work together on problems of liturgy and church music, and 
mutual inspiration in the composition of new music. At a conference 
which took place at Chilema (Malawi) in December 1966—January 
1967, there were some thirty delegates from various churches. Half of 
this number were young Roman Catholic priests, while the remainder 
included Methodists, Anglicans, Scottish Presbyterians and Lutherans. 
There was an excellent working fellowship, based on the joint morning 
and evening prayers which began and ended each working day. The 
delegates exercised their musical skill in the composition of settings for 
biblical texts and psalms, the latter being used either for congregational 
psalmody or as choral anthems. An extensive collection of tape-record¬ 
ings helped to keep delegates in touch with innovations from various 
parts of Africa. Here, as so often previously, it was particularly note¬ 
worthy the ease with which Roman Catholics and Lutherans were able 
to co-operate, due to the extent of their common liturgical ground. 

It was also possible for delegates at Chilema to take account of musi¬ 
cal innovations in the Evangelical Lutheran Churches of Europe. Of 
especial importance in this connection is the Gospel Motet , which, as 
is well known, has recently begun to stimulate church choirs to new 
liturgical and musical activity. In fact, motets were composed at Chi¬ 
lema which were sung by the joint choir—providing evidence for the 
delegates of the relevance of this particular activity. 

It will be clear from what we have said, that the most important 
source of new musical activity is the text of the Bible. The reason 
for this is twofold: first, because of the authority of the Scriptures; and 
secondly, because the Scriptures are accessible without the need for 
complicated metrical treatment. It is a well-known fact that metrical 
hymns, in metres which are entirely foreign to the African dialects, 
give rise to considerable difficulties when transplanted into the African 
milieu. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that interest should be centred 
on the Psalter as the gateway to new congregational music. It is to be 
hoped that in time hymns will be written in forms sufficiently free to 
enable the African to express himself spontaneously. A comparison 
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might be drawn with recent developments in the area of liturgical 
prayer. There is no doubt that African ways of prayer have exercised 
a considerable influence on the new types of prayer which are at present 
emerging in the West (cf. the Church of Sweden's proposal for a new 
prayerbook, Boner i var tid, 1968.). 

Psalmody has also begun to be incorporated into the Mass in the 
Lutheran Churches of South Africa and Rhodesia—a parallel to what 
has been happening in the Roman Catholic Church, although there 
have been few direct contacts. 

In Umpumulo Theological College in South Africa a new type of 
psalm song was introduced during a couple of months in the autumn 
of 1966 under the leadership of the present writer. A verse or part of 
a verse (as a key-word) was taken out of a psalm, and then used as an 
antiphon after every verse of the psalm. For instance, in Psalm 42, 
"Like as the hart desireth the waterbrooks", the choir sang after every 
verse the words "o put thy trust in God: for I will yet thank him, 
which is the health of my countenance and my God." A number of 
psalms of various characters (penitential psalms, psalms of praise, etc.) 
were dealt with in this way, and were then able to be used in morning 
and evening prayers. 

In Rhodesia it was possible to take further steps. Here it was found 
possible to introduce psalms into the Mass, not only as an Introit, 
but also as hymns to be sung during the actual communion. 

A processional Introit, to be sung on entering the church by choir 
and congregation together, was practised for the first time on Palm 
Sunday 1967, in Musume, Rhodesia. Since this Introit is linked in 
a special way with African technique, it may be of interest to analyse 
the way in which this was composed, as an illustration of how an 
Africanized Introit can be produced. 

In Rhodesia, among the vast variety of rhythms which are found in 
African music, the drum-pattern rhythms in 12/8 time often occur. 
It therefore felt natural to allow these “mixed rhythms" to form the 
basis of Palm Sunday's Gospel, the text of which was taken from John 
12, "Hosanna! Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” It proved to be the case that both the rhythm of the words 
and the number of syllables in Chikaranga were able to be adapted 
to the rhythm which we have quoted above: “Ngarumbidzwe unouya 
muzita ra She. Hosanna, lye Mambo wa Israeri". It was therefore poss¬ 
ible to shape this Introit with special thought to the participation of 
the congregation in the "Hosanna" refrain. 

One feature of ‘the performance of this processional Introit was that 
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the congregation gathered before Mass on the square outside the church. 
The assembled school choirs, about 150 singers in all, led the procession, 
and the congregation joined in, walking once around the square before 
entering the church. The word “Hosanna” was taken up by all those 
who participated, and all raised the palm-branches which had been 
distributed by the ministers at the start of the procession. (During the 
Eucharist which followed, the Introit of the day was sung, composed 
according to another pattern, and psalms of the type which we have 
described were sung during the communion of the people.) 


African initiative is at present our greatest desideratum. That this is, 
however, well on its way is attested by experience. 

In Zululand, South Africa, one may listen to Princess Magugu, 
mother of one of the leading chiefs, Gathsha Buthelezi. She has a warm, 
dramatic mezzo-soprano voice, which she controls in a masterly fashion 
to her own accompaniment on the one-stringed bow ( makhweyana). 
Her songs are concerned for the most part with the history of the Zulu 
people or with events in the royal family. She has already been recorded 
many times, and her songs are excellent examples of the high quality 
of Zulu folk music, one of the most interesting but at the same time 
most difficult to copy down from the point of view of notation. About 
ten years ago Princess Magugu was asked whether she could sing about 
some biblical story, and the request was complied with. In 1967 I was 
privileged to hear her exposition in melody and rhythm of the events 
surrounding the crucifixion and the resurrection. This was not so much 
a matter of a literal following of the texts as of an original meditation 
on the events. The powerful impression of this music is intensified by 
the background music which accompanies the narrative, as Chief Buthe¬ 
lezi and his choir” interpolate a regular choral response. It is with 
considerable anticipation that I look forward to being present at some 
church festival in one of the Evangelical Lutheran churches during a 
visit which is planned for the spring of 1969. It is quite certain that the 
assembled people will have the opportunity of listening to this message 
in melody and in rhythm directly derived from a noble musical herit¬ 
age. 

In Musume, Rhodesia, Solomon Gumbie, inspired by the experi¬ 
ments which he has helped to introduce, has composed a setting of 
Psalm 56 for girls’ voices, accompanied by mbira, hosho (a rhythm 
instrument) and drum. It was quite an event when this was performed 
on the altar steps of Musume church at a morning assembly of the 
school. The young people were fascinated by the melodies and cross- 
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rhythms which they were hearing for the first time in a church service. 
On the whole this is most attractive music, and one can only hope 
that African song and African music will find such a natural place 
in the church, for the present, perhaps, as a complement to the mixture 
of good and indifferent borrowed music which is at present dominant 
in African congregations. 

It is highly appropriate in an essay in honour of an outstanding ex¬ 
pert on African Independent Churches to add a word concerning the 
influence of these churches and their music on the present structure 
of African church life. It must be a painful experience for African 
church leaders to see the crowds passing their buildings by on their way 
to meetings in which drumming and dancing stand in sharp and yet 
attractive contrast to the solemn liturgy of the Christian forms of 
worship. Their fear when facing the introduction of African-inspired 
music into the churches is understandable. On the surface, this would 
be to follow the path of the “sects”, and there is considerable anxiety as 
to what might be the consequences. And yet if we look beneath the 
surface, there are important lessons to be learned from them. One of 
the most important of these is the whole question of creative and spon¬ 
taneous worship, capable of attracting the masses. No one who has ever 
experienced the “Call to Worship” of the Shembe Church, or their 
great morning and evening hymns, can avoid being gripped by the se¬ 
riousness and solemnity of this religious folk music. 

But the course of liturgical and musical reform has already passed 
the stage at which fear of syncretism as a result of the blind acceptance 
of folk music in worship was the dominant factor. The developments 
of the last ten or so years have brought us, however slowly, to a position 
in which we can aim higher than at the primitive forms of expression 
of the “sects”. What is there to hinder the growth of a new church 
music, based on folk music but inspired by the Christian liturgy? Pres¬ 
ent events point to what might soon happen, if African church leaders 
realize the advantage to be gained from a wholehearted acceptance of 
African musical culture, and leave room for its natural growth in close 
contact with the worship life of the churches. 

The qualities which are most of all needed now are breadth of vi¬ 
sion and generosity. Ecumenical cooperation is necessary in order to 
solve common problems. Regional conferences might, within separate 
linguistic areas, agree as to common texts and common translations. 
Joint discussions ought to take place in order to decide what can and 
should be done, and what cannot and should not be done. Unnecessary 
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duplication of effort should be avoided; these should be replaced by 
common efforts toward common goals. 

Musical leaders, too, need breadth of vision and generosity. They 
must be open to solutions which demand a sense of both that which 
is and that which will be. They must liberate forces which can be in¬ 
spired by both the Western and the African heritages. One-sided and 
partial solutions must not hide the goal, of creating a living form of 
worship capable of attracting, and edifying, the people. 

Translated from the author’s Swedish manuscript by E. J. Sharpe. 
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The Church in Buhaya: Crossing Frontiers 


Historical Background 

The very name of the church circuit from which (this essay is being 
written, the North-Western Diocese of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Tanzania, East Africa, substantiates Professor B. G. M. Sund- 
kler's definition of mission as “the Church's inherent tendency to cross 
frontiers." 

During the nineteenth century, some people in Western countries 
questioned the pertinence of sending missions from Europe and Amer¬ 
ica to Africa. This question arose because of the knowledge that there 
were indigenous religions in Africa which, despite their complicated 
systems of worship, allowed the people to live in peace. Mission, they 
argued, was disturbing the peace and cultural habits of the peoples of 
Africa. 

Meanwhile this objection to mission in Africa has been discredited. 
Through serious study by both indigenous and foreign missionary sci¬ 
entists, it has been discovered that, in themselves, these “religions" of 
Africa lacked something. Most Africans worshipped God; however, 
their God was so remote that they were unable to have contact with 
him. They maintained a distant relationship to him so that they could 
turn to him when all other gods had failed. Thus, the Bahaya would 
speak of a seriously ill person as being “in the hands of Rugaba"— 
the Giver—who only of his own accord could give life to the sick. All 
prayer and sacrifice was conducted through priests—certain members of 
families that had been possessed by the spirits. These spirits belonged 
to people who had once been heroic and could now, it was believed, 
mediate between the living and the dead. Whether or not these spirits 
were connected to Rugaba is not clear; however, the priests did confess 
that they were not Rugaba. Consequently, that which remained was an 
unbridged gap between God and man. The force that ruled within 
this elaborate religion was “fear" in all its forms—but especially the 
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fear to lose life . Anything that could take away life or hinder a person 
from producing a child (especially a male child, for he was the contin¬ 
uation of his parents after their death) was considered witch-craft. 
And so my people lived, yearning after eternal life. It was this way of 
life which faced the European missions. 

"As little do they know that human eyes survey their forms from the sum¬ 
mit of this lake-girt isle, as that eyes of the Supreme in heaven are upon them. 
How long, I wonder shall the people of these lands remain thus ignorant of 
Him who created the gorgeous sunlit world they look upon each day from 
their lofty upland! How long shall their untamed ferocity be a barrier to the 
Gospel, and how long shall they remain unvisited by the Teacher." 1 

These great words were spoken by one of the most prominent explo¬ 
rers of Africa, H. M. Stanley, when he reached Buhaya in 1875. That 
evening, he was forced on to Musira Island after he had intruded by 
landing his boats on Makongo Beach. Earlier that morning, "there 
were between 200 and 300 natives, all in war costume and armed with 
spears, bows and arrows, and long-handled cleaver like weapons, with 
ample long cane shields for defense [sic.] so close to us". 2 

Notice this exchange of conversation between the Bahaya and the 
first European on our beach: 

"What means this my friend?" I asked. “Is anything wrong?" He replied 
rapidly; but briefly and sternly in the Kinyambu [sic.] language which, as I 
did not understand, I called the Mtogoleh [sic.], Sentum [sic.] to translate 
for me. “What do you mean by drawing your canoes on our beach?" I was 
told he asked. 

"Tell him we drew them up lest the surf should batter them to pieces dur¬ 
ing the night." He next demanded: "Know you this is our country?" “Yes but 
we are doing no wrong. Is the beach so soft that it can be hurt by our ca¬ 
noes? Do you not see our fires by which we slept, exposed to the cold night?" 

In the mind of the Bahaya, such answers seemed irrelevant, because 
this questioning was an offence to their diplomacy. It was a political 
concern; consequently: 

“Well, you must leave this place at once. We do not want you here. Go! If 
you wish food, I will send some bananas to yonder island, but you must go 
away from here, lest the people who wish to fight you should break out." 
(Thus they moved, and) we steered to Musira Island, about three miles from 
Makongo." 3 


1 Stanley H. M., Through the Dark Continent. London 1890, p. 142. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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Stanley entertained high ideas for the entire lake region-how it 
would one day be possible for steamers to sail around it, causing the 
people to have unity: ... to cause Ururi to shake hands with Uson- 
gora, and Uganda with Usukuma, make the wild Wavuma friends with 
the Wazinza and unite the Wakerewe with the Waganda!”* He envis¬ 
aged the development of an inter-tribal trade for the native products: 
coffee, ivory, sheep and goats, myrrh, cassia, furs and hides, rice and 
grain—these products would then eventually be “exchanged for the 
fabrics brought from the coast. The land would be redeemed from 
wildness, the industry and energy of the natives would be stimulated, 
the havoc of the slave trade stopped and all the countries round about 
permeated with the ethics of a higher humanity.” 4 5 

“On the hour when a band of philanthropic capitalists shall vow to rescue 
these beautiful lands, and supply the means to enable the Gospel messengers 
to come and quench the murderous hate which man beholds in the beautiful 
lands around Lake Victoria.’’^ 

Stanley aroused a great deal of interest in the Western world, and this 
interest eventually resulted in the arrival of missionaries from Europe. 

The message of Christ, the way, the .truth and the life, was the right 
message for Africa. If Christ came to save all men, then Africans, too, 
must have been included in God’s plan. Above all, any human being 
who had received the message of Christ, who had learned of God send¬ 
ing the disciples of Jesus to all the world, but yet who refused to bring 
that message to Africa, was failing to live up to his responsibility as 
a part of the true Church. Consequently, the thoughts once entertained 
by doubters and critics of missions (however well-wishing they were to 
Africa) had to be dispelled. Once it was revealed to a group of energe¬ 
tic Christians in Europe that no other saviour had been set aside for 
Africa, they had no choice but to go with the Gospel, intruding if ne¬ 
cessary. The challenge to the first missionaries sent out by von Bodel- 
schwingh of Bethel-Mission was “Nicht so langsam!” He called upon 
them to hurry as we in Africa were perishing without Christ. Thus, in 
spite of unfortunate occurences which caused many to brand mission¬ 
ary efforts as colonialistic or imperialistic, the first word of this essay 
is one of thanks to God for Christian missions and to all missionaries 
for their efforts to evangelize East Africa. Now, we too need not per¬ 
ish, because Christ is ours. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
a Ibid. 
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Frontiers to be crossed by the African Church today 

One lesson that this diocese learned from its first bishop was the ne¬ 
cessity for the Church to cross frontiers. In this context the word fron¬ 
tier means not only a geographical border, but any obstacle which pre¬ 
vents man from enjoying communion with his fellow man and with 
God. Dr. Sundkler himself faced the frontier when, in 1942 during the 
Second World War he was sent to be the leader of the orphaned mission 
in this area. That was a difficult time, yet he was able to face it along 
with his fellow Africans. He left this country only to be called back in 
1961 to become the first bishop of the church which had come into be¬ 
ing through his and other missionary efforts. He was called by the Af¬ 
ricans themselves because they thought he was the right man. The 
Bahaya have a saying which is difficult to translate into English but 
which means that anyone who stands up for and represents truth up to 
the time he leaves will find comfort in this truth if he returns. (Rusiga 
mazima agahungukira) So it was with Sundkler. His part in the devel¬ 
opment of this diocese cannot be overstated. 

Geographical Frontiers . The Church is one; therefore, the churches 
that have emerged in Africa can be none other than an extension of the 
same church of the Apostles which emerged after the resurrection of 
Christ and later spread to Europe and elsewhere. Mission is born of 
Christ, and the Church participates in mission when it obeys Christ’s 
command. Thus, if there is a church in Africa, then this church, as a 
part of the whole Body of -believers, cannot rest. It, too, must cross 
frontiers—bringing the Christian message to neighbours who have not 
heard of Christ, who are living without real life and the security of 
salvation. This commission must be responded to as St. Paul responded 
when he said, the “necessity is laid on me.” The African churches 
must have their own von Bodelschwinghs who say, “not so slowly”, in 
order to work for the salvation of others. Thus, the question today must 
be different from that of ten years ago. The question is no longer “why 
mission?” but rather “how mission?”. 

The church in Europe may think that the independence of Africa 
means an end to mission and, consequently, subject themselves to a 
“we are not wanted anymore” philosophy. This is, indeed, a misunder¬ 
standing of the situation. Africa has not closed its doors to mission, 
but only to imperialistic ambition and political domination. As for the 
African church, it is poor and historically young and thus may feel that 
it cannot participate in mission. It may feel itself so small in compari¬ 
son with the frontiers which loom so high, especially if the frontier is 
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within the church which is still granting financial aid. This type of atti¬ 
tude is, again, a misunderstanding of the nature of mission. The com¬ 
mand “to go forth unto all nations” is also meant for African disciples 
and must be obeyed even if the frontier involves Europe. The modern 
way of thinking must be toward “interdependence” and cooperation 
within the Church's mission. This demands recognition of one another 
as co-equal brethren in the same church and mission. The whole mat¬ 
ter, then, evolves into partnership, especially in study and planning, 
sending and being sent. The writer sees this whole area as filled with 
frontiers which must be crossed if the East African Church is to carry 
out its missionary task successfully. 

Religious Frontiers. As we have already seen, the Christian message 
did not fall into a vacuum when it arrived in Africa. It was brought to 
a people who had an indigenous religion, culture and philosophy. In 
as much as the old missionaries insisted upon replacing indigenous cul¬ 
tural elements and values with those of the West, they directly attacked 
the African people. Thus, in many cases, when Africans discover this 
mistake they leave the churches which were founded through mission¬ 
ary efforts. In order for the Church in Africa to succeed, it must take 
African culture into account. Wherever possible, it must give African 
culture Christian meaning and the Gospel message indigenous charac¬ 
ter. This can best be done by the Africans themselves. 

One of the frontiers which Christian missions had to cross (and, of 
course, must still face) was towards Islam, which was deeply rooted in 
Africa when the Christians arrived. It constituted a frontier because 
so many Africans had been grasped by it. However, in the particular 
part of Africa from which this article originates, Islam has never been 
a threat to the Christian Church. The writer knows that this lack of 
a sense of threat can also be dangerous. We have been taught that the 
best way to approach a Muslim is through dialogue rather than by di¬ 
rect negative attacks on his theology or ethics. Thus, by a true, living 
Christianity, we are able to attract even the most stubborn Muslim— 
especially in the area of Christian marriage. In this way, we can en¬ 
courage them to re-evaluate their knowledge of Jesus Christ, while at 
the same time attempt to overcome our ignorance of their faith. In do¬ 
ing this, we must keep in mind the danger of syncretism—we must be 
wary of compromising the truth. 

Ecumenical Frontiers . Church Union Movement in East Africa: The 
challenge that the Lutheran Church in East Africa cannot exist without 
taking into account the other evangelical churches in this area is in¬ 
escapable. Since joining the union negotiations movement, we have 

13 - 684413 Hallencreuta 
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been learning to listen to what others have to say. We must continually 
remember that we cannot attend union negotiations meetings only to 
point out our own strong doctrines unless .they contribute to the study 
as a whole. For the sake of unity, we must concede non-theological 
points which have tended to separate us in the past. The whole process 
demands humility and readiness to respect another person's Christian 
point of view. As long as the one Body of Christ is divided, we cannot 
cease to be sorry, to repent, and to do our best to come together in 
Christ. 

The Ecumenical Movement: The Church in Africa can no longer 
exist in isolation. As soon as we have realized the need for internal 
unity as Lutherans and for unity with other evangelical churches, then 
the challenge presents itself to seek wider unity with Roman Catholics. 
Bishop Sundkler has been working in this area and has helped us to 
break through the bitter wall that has existed between us ever since 
the first few months of Christian mission work in this area in 1872. 
We had come to a real hatred of one another. However, now we are 
forced to move closer together, especially by lay Christians in all cor¬ 
ners of the Church and most particularly by students. We have a long 
way to go, but mutual visits of church leaders, reciprocal lectures, build¬ 
ing and using common chapels at schools, hostels and hospitals are 
now possible. 

On the other hand, we think that, in view of the Second Vatican 
Council, the Roman Catholic Church in our area has been left far be¬ 
hind the Roman Church in other parts of the world. The most im¬ 
portant example of this is that they insist upon re-baptizing our Chris¬ 
tians when they become Roman Cathohc. We have not hesitated to 
present our misgivings about this to the Cardinal and even .to Rome 
itself. These complaints give our talks of unity an air of untruth to 
ordinary Christians; consequently, this remains as another great fron¬ 
tier which we must cross. 

Socio-economic Frontiers . One of the great frontiers which all of 
Africa must strive to cross is that of poverty. As long as we are entangled 
in the problem of rapid social change, we shall also be involved with 
the problem of poverty. The Gospel is, as it were, that “treasure in 
earthen vessels," for without enough money we can hardly succeed in 
our work. As will be later explained, the problem can be solved or at 
least eased by increasing our stewardship in all corners of the diocese. 
In the interim, present missionary financial help is encouraging us 
towards this. 

Another problem involved in the economic frontier is recruitment 
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to ministry. Here again Bishop Sundkler has shown us a way to deal 
temporarily with the problem. He tried his best to find schools and 
various possibilities for recruiting and training ministers for the dio¬ 
cese. In the opinion of the writer, the problem is largely one of salaries. 
The minister is paid only a quarter as much as his counterpart in the 
secular professions. Many young people who obtain an education do 
not think it pays to become ministers, and they have a point because 
evangelical ministers with families have the extra responsibility to pro¬ 
vide for them—for some this becomes almost an impossibility. Many 
pastors cannot afford to live with their families, since they are forced 
by economic pressures to send their wives home to maintain .their per¬ 
sonal farms (these farms serve as a source of food for the family and 
also as a form of insurance policy). A system such as this which al¬ 
lows separated families is certainly a weakness. We must plead for help 
through special projects in order that this situation be redeemed. We 
will one day be self-reliant in this area as well, but meanwhile we 
should not hesitate to ask for help from our richer sister churches. 

One of the results of this economic problem is that our area has no 
academic theologians (because of our inability to recruit people with 
a high educational standard) who can speak from a knowledgeable basis 
when delegated to world conferences. They are simply able to sit and 
smile at such conferences—this situation leads the Western churches to 
look upon our church as merely an infant. A complicating factor at 
present is that African pastors have no literature available to them in 
their vernacular language. The result is that foreigners attempt to force 
the indigenization of the African Church, as the Africans themselves 
cannot do it. Any indigenization attempted in this way, of course, re¬ 
mains artificial; moreover, some foreigners are trying to force us to 
have an “African Church" which we consider impossible. We look for in¬ 
digenization of our church by our own theologians, but we realize that 
in the final sense we are not called to be an “African Church”, but 
the Church in Africa. Combined with this situation is the problem of 
superficiality among church leaders. The writer feels that this super¬ 
ficiality must be overcome now if the church is going to survive the 
syncretisms which are already cropping up in current political and ide¬ 
ological movements. Such syncretism can only be opposed by ministers 
and churchmen who are competent theologians. 

Sociological Frontiers . We in Africa have a “generation gap” just as 
do the more developed countries; however, it would be definitely wrong 
to speak of our youth as a special problem. We would rather call youth 
a special mission area. Problems for youth have recently increased due 
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to rapid social change caused by political and economic development. 
There is a great demand for both elementary and secondary (high 
school) education—therefore, in most cases our young people roam 
about in search of a school or something else on which they can base 
their future life. Only a very small percentage of our youth complete 
secondary school. For those who do not, there is usually no work ex¬ 
cept small-scale farming, and in this many of them have little or no 
interest. The church as well as the nation cannot close its eyes to this 
vast problem. The church, for her part, is ready to serve by building 
homes and centres for Africa's youth. 

Spiritual Frontiers . Our greatest ethical problems are divorce and 
polygamy and, intertwined with them, the question of church disci¬ 
pline. These problems cause new spiritual frontiers within the Church. 
In the case of divorce, each individual case must be reconsidered. The 
Church should not simply stress laws without first making certain that 
these rules are a help rather than a detriment to those in need. In the 
light of this, our laws concerning divorce need some theological re¬ 
thinking. 

The problem of polygamy is the most difficult. In this area, the 
Church in Africa is bogged down and badly in need of a way out of 
the dilemma. We should approach the problem from the perspective of 
trying to save rather than condemn the polygamist. The Church in Af¬ 
rica certainly cannot be a church of polygamists; however, we must seek 
ways to bring them into the fellowship instead of merely excluding 
them. In this diocese alone, two or three pastors could work on full¬ 
time counseling with polygamists. Another field which requires the 
church s involvement is that of finding something to occupy unmarried 
women, especially those who leave a polygamous marriage because of 
their decision to follow Christ. Perhaps, by theological study we may 
find that we should not prevent a pagan polygamist from being bap¬ 
tized if he is called while in that condition. Then, before obtaining 
full communion, he might be brought to spiritual maturity and thus 
eliminate a number of his wives. This would give him more time for 
fuller service in the Church and help him gain a real and genuine re¬ 
lationship with his wife which can only be attained in a monagamous 
marriage. In the way of prevention, it would help many young Chris¬ 
tians to avoid marrying more than one woman if they would learn to 
respect women instead of thinking of them as if they were only for 
sexual enjoyment. We must help them to see that just as they would 
not like to have their own sisters misused, they should not misuse other 
women. 
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It might be theologically questionable when we connect church dis¬ 
cipline and the Lord's Supper. The theological basis for refusing Holy 
Communion as a punishment for sin must be re-examined. Perhaps 
some other means can be found to make a stubborn sinner realize the 
danger he is in. As has already been suggested, special theologians must 
be employed by the church, who as a full-time task will visit, listen, 
counsel and persuade each polygamist who is under church discipline, 
in order that some may be won back. The Church cannot sit back as 
though she were ignorant of her own children suffering under the 
bondage of sin. There is a frontier of hatred and prejudice, due to a 
pietistic emphasis, which must be crossed in the church's own life be¬ 
fore some of these people can be reached. 

These, then, are some of the frontiers which confront the Church in 
Africa today. In our more pessimistic moments they seem to be in¬ 
surmountable; however, we thank God that in Him there is always 
hope, and we rejoice in the many ways He leads us, even now, across 
the frontiers. 


The East African Revival Movement 

The most effective forces which God has used in our midst to cross 
frontiers are spiritual ones. For nearly forty years, the most important 
of these has been the Revival Movement of East Africa. Bishop Sund- 
kler became involved in the movement as soon as he arrived in Buhaya, 
and his tolerance and theological contribution will never be forgotten. 

In approximately 1928 at one of the mission hospitals in the neigh¬ 
bouring territory of Rwanda-Burundi, there were two co-workers (a 
European and an African) who could not tolerate one another. After 
intensive prayer for God's guidance, each on his own, they were com¬ 
manded by God’s Spirit to go and ask forgiveness of each other. Obey¬ 
ing the command, they discovered one another as Christian brethren, 
and as a result of this experience, they went out with new joy and 
fresh testimonies to tell other people about it. Their message started 
a “repentance movement" which spread all over East Africa crossing 
denominational, educational, racial and national frontiers among the 
Christians. For though Christians were increasing in numbers, under 
the blanket-covering of their professed faith they were living very 
wicked lives, even worse than of the heathens whom they despised. 
This movement crossed our “frontier" in 1939 into the then Evangelical 
Church of Buhaya. It is still spreading. The writer himself has been 
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sought and found in 1947 while living a defeated life as a young stu¬ 
dent at a government secondary school. 

The main emphasis of the revival has always been “JESUS”. The 
Abalokole (“saved ones”) maintain that in order to be a Christian, one 
has to accept Jesus Christ the Son of God as his personal Saviour, and 
that this cannot be achieved unless one repents and puts right the 
things one had damaged during one’s rebellion and then receives in 
faith, God’s forgiveness. The Christian’s life then becomes a walk in 
the light and a willingness to repent daily of all sins. From this for¬ 
giveness, Christians have a special gift of joy in their lives that can¬ 
not be ignored. 

Out of this spiritual discovery many revival Christians have volun¬ 
teered to leave their jobs and work for the Church as evangelists and 
ministers. Consequently, today, nearly all ministers in this church be¬ 
long to the revival movement. In this way, the revival of East Africa 
has always (with the exception of a few rebels) remained within the 
Church. Besides church workers, there are thousands of Christians be¬ 
longing to the revival who witness for Christ wherever they happen to 
be working. Because of this involvement, the diocese has an alert aware¬ 
ness of its frontiers and we thank God for this. 

It is, of course, unfair to conclude a discussion of the revival move¬ 
ment without mentioning some of its weaknesses. These include the 
tendency towards legalism in connexion with the forms of repentance, 
food denial (especially alcohol and tobacco), the tendency to love those 
belonging to the revival more than others, the tendency to divide con¬ 
gregations, and the tendency to preach to Christians in preference to 
non-believers. Of course each of these points would require a page of 
elaboration on both criticism and defence. For, the writer is not con¬ 
vinced that complex theological statements which complicate the simple 
message of the Gospel have done more for the older churches, than the 
East African revivalistic emphasis (with all its theological weaknesses) 
has done for our church here. 

Although the revival has remained within the church, it has main¬ 
tained a certain enthusiasm and zeal which the writer must confess 
has not yet come under the control of the Church. Thus, the principal 
task confronting the official Church is the willingness to listen in the 
revival. It is only in this way that well-trained theologians will be able 
to offer their constructive criticism of the revival. It avails nothing and 
never affects any member of the revival, if anyone who is himself 
outside the grace revealed in the simple message of the Gospel criti¬ 
cizes the revival movement. 
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Revival Christians are not ashamed to -tell other people that Christ 
is their Saviour—after all, we are either saved or we are not saved, 
and if we do have this joy as Christians we must simply stretch out our 
hands to our fellow Christians of any land or denomination. In this 
way, we seek to correct, help and guide one another. 

With this objective in mind, all who belong to the Church of Christ 
are invited to participate not only in Sunday services in each place of 
worship and prayers at their places of work, but also in organized re¬ 
treats and in revival fellowship meetings every Sunday afternoon in 
most of the churches. Every three months, revival conferences are held 
at the Bukoba town Church Centre and in Karagwe—these, too, are 
used by God to awaken our Christians and to call unbelievers to a con¬ 
frontation with Christ. Many times Christians scatter themselves in all 
corners of the town, in the prison, at -the beer (pombe) shops, and in 
the market place to bear witness in 'the open air to the delivering 
power of Christ. On a larger scale, international conventions where 
thousands gather for a week of evangelization and spiritual deepening 
take place annually in different parts of East Africa. The writer belives 
that the message of Christ is so proclaimed that by now all corners of 
East Africa have been and are being reached. This evangelization is 
mainly geared toward the indigenous people, but it is purposefully 
done so that none of our visitors from older churches and from both 
Western and Eastern countries (regardless of their reason for being in 
East Africa) will perish as a heathen while spending their years in 
Africa. Heathenism, as such, is no longer bound to dominate Africa. 

Since ‘the revival movement, in a way, “saved” our church from spiri¬ 
tual decay which would have been its downfall, we are tempted to 
conclude that revival is all we need. There could be some truth in 
that, but revival must also be lived. That which we proclaim, the Gos¬ 
pel which we preach and enjoy, points us to the different aspects of 
the whole life of man. Therefore, this diocese has many departments 
dealing with different types of people. As stewards of God’s household, 
we are called to minister to all His children in various ways. The fol¬ 
lowing is a brief account of some of the specialized ways God is work¬ 
ing in our diocese to cross the frontiers which we face. 

Strategy at the Frontier 

Recruitment for the Ministry. This is the most important and, a-t the 
same time, the most difficult part of our strategy for crossing the fron¬ 
tiers. The congregation sees its pastor as its spiritual head and leader. 
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It is, thus, very important, as the people in general become more edu¬ 
cated, progress and even become secularized, that the church employ 
better educated ministers. Our recruitment campaigns have met with 
difficulty because of lack of founds for salaries, as has been mentioned 
above. However, we have had some success, and the educational level 
for our pastors is constantly rising. To be admitted for theological 
training a man now needs Standard XII education. At the same time we 
realize that spiritual experience and inner calling must be taken into 
account as well. 

Diaconal Undertakings . Our recruitment strategy has brought us to 
call young men and women to serve the Church as deacons by profes¬ 
sion, based on our evangelical understanding of this ministry. The 
diocese started long ago, almost from its conception, to carry out dia¬ 
conal work in villages through the youth movement, the parish sisters' 
work, hospital and dispensary work, and by running an orphanage. 
Our people have been taught to see to it that no human being 
in their area suffers in any way without their giving material help. Very 
recently, our Christians have been inspired anew to start a "home for 
disabled people" in which the mentally ill and epileptics are cared 
for. Diaconal "Orders" have been initiated for both men and women, 
and a small “mother house", a Tanzanian foundation, has been started. 
It must be emphasized here that although scholarships are sometimes 
available for sending young people abroad for diaconal training, the 
diocesan planning is that after Standard VII, which is the basic edu¬ 
cational standard in Tanzania, those who wish to be deaconesses 
must join our Bible School and then go through a homecraft school 
before they are qualified. A special arrangement is planned for male 
diaconal candidates as well. Such diaconal work is one way in which we 
endeavour to express our imitation of Christ who loved all men. This 
“social emphasis" is contained in the very message of the Gospel—we 
cannot escape it. 

As Africa faces social change, we Christians are alert and ready to 
serve the many who will, because of economic and political pressures 
and perplexions, necessarily need greater care. Illegitimate children, 
unwanted mothers, and alcoholics will increase as a result of rapid 
social change, and we Christians must be ready to help them. For, un¬ 
less the Church humbles itself to listen and serve voluntarily by shar¬ 
ing the Gospel in word and deed, it may one day face the danger of 
losing the faith of the people and being overtaken by humanistic ideo¬ 
logies and institutions. 

Youth Work. From the beginning of our work, a special department 
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has been devoted to youth. At present, however, there seems to be a 
greater emphasis on youth than ever before. Young people need spec¬ 
ial attention if they are to be reached with the Christian message. 
They, like all modern Africans, rebel against anything colonial, and, 
very unconsciously, some may mistake the Christian message for colo¬ 
nialism when they learn that some missionaries took leading parts in 
some of the evils which came with the colonization of Africa. We must 
show them that as human beings we Africans, too, need Jesus Christ. 
Intensive work with youth is carried on through courses, work camps, 
festivals for competition, and a special day when all diocesan youth 
gather around their bishop for an annual major speech and day of 
festivities. This year, more than two thousand young people gathered 
for the “Youth and the Bishop Day". 

Since many of our young people have no chance to go to secondary 
schools, they need guidance on how to use their time, based on the 
Arusha Declaration (Education for Self-Reliance). We encourage them 
to join the new settlement villages, -to participate in the national ser¬ 
vice year, and we run diocesan youth villages. It is through occupying 
them as fully as possible that we can help them to avoid flocking to 
modern towns (where there is no work for them), and encourage them 
to stay home and build up a community based on a healthy combina¬ 
tion of traditional and modern culture. Special facilities have been 
provided by the diocese to help in this task including a homecraft 
school, a music centre, a technical and agricultural school, a youth 
centre and a youth hostel. The latter two are in the town of Bukoba. 

It must be mentioned that the older generation has a most difficult 
part to play here, as they must cope with the rapid social changes 
which cause young people no longer to accept their old authoritarian 
systems both in the church and in -the community at large. Older 
ministers are urged to refresh their theological outlook so as to give 
better sermons and clearer ethical instructions, which is a necessity if 
they are <to hold the interest of the youth. They are urged to listen to 
young people and allow them to participate in church conferences. A 
re-examination of the negative attitude of the church toward indige¬ 
nous musical instruments (especially the drum) is being rightly de¬ 
manded by the youth and is a matter of utmost urgency. Beyond this, 
theology as a whole is on trial as modern Africans (led by the youth) 
are demanding a review of what was once discarded, disregarded or 
even destroyed because it was African and therefore “heathen". The 
form of the service, all Christian symbolism, ministerial robes, hymns 
and church buildings are areas which need the attention of our own in- 
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digenous (theological study. The only thing holding up this re-evalua- 
tion is our present desperate need of African theological writers. 

Women's Work . Perhaps -the most striking change that Christianity 
has brought to our African culture is the way it has raised the status 
of women, especially among -those who belong to the revival movement. 
The rate of women leaving their homes and becoming prostitutes in 
the cities has decreased considerably in the last -few decades. Women 
are now taking a full part in church councils, and they play a major 
role in supporting the church. 

The diocese has a special movement which is called “Bethany”. It 
has a secretary who helps district group leaders in trying -to reach every 
woman in the diocese, both Christian and non-Christian. They do 
many things, and one can speak of a revival among women in this sense. 
Through the “Bethany” movement, women learn domestic science, 
but above all, they learn about the Word of God, Christian homes, 
prayer and Christian literature. The help which they receive in estab¬ 
lishing Christian homes is most important for us as a church. We 
cannot risk abandoning it if we are to expect a firmly-rooted church 
in our country, because of the great influence which mothers have over 
their children. Consequently, many African deaconesses are being re¬ 
cruited for this area. 

The "Bethany” movement acts, in some matters, in conjunction with 
the National Women's Movement. Courses for pastors' wives, Diocesan 
Women's Committee meetings, and district leaders’ meetings are held 
occasionally, and women leave these meetings with new visions and 
power and return to their homes where the real problems of life are to 
be found. Through -the women's movement, many prostitutes and di¬ 
vorced women have been brought to new life and are serving their 
Master in different capacities, as, for example, in the home for disabled 
people. 

Stewardship . Our Lord commands us to be His stewards until He 
comes. To help us obey this command, a special department with a 
secretary has been established. Through this department, committees 
are formed, courses are held in all places, and our Christians are taught 
and encouraged to give themselves wholly (hearts, money, goods and 
time) -to the Lord. If our church is to be really responsible it has to 
be economically stable, and this department helps us -toward that goal. 
Like all Tanzanians, we depend on land as a means of economic de¬ 
velopment; ,therefore, all church land has to -be developed to bear 
cash crops. The Stewardship Department, along with the diocesan agri¬ 
cultural school and farm, helps us to achieve this. The Church is not 
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a foreign institution but it is the presence of the Lord among us that 
helps us and keeps us together. It is our church, and so we do all we 
can to support it. 

These, then, are the specialized ministries which God is using to 
cross the frontiers which are temporarily blocking the acceptance of His 
Gospel. In addition of course, the diocese is still privileged to act as 
a voluntary educational and medical agency, attached to the govern¬ 
ment ministries. The presence of Christian teachers in secular schools 
may, one day, be the only way available for the churches to partici¬ 
pate in the educational systems of most of the newly independent na¬ 
tions of Africa. Thus, we have launched a special ministry of “Reli¬ 
gious Education” to prepare ourselves for that day. 

The Liturgy. Among our responsibilities, as we wait for the Lord’s 
return, is the maintenance of good worship. Rooted in the indigenous 
religious life, our people can never understand anything that may tend 
to neglect the worship of the one God, the Giver of life and of all good 
things. Worship is natural for the Bahaya people. We thank God that 
we can talk of a revival of the liturgy. This includes carefully planned 
Sunday and Wednesday services and proper observation of the evangel¬ 
ical Holy Communion Service. Whenever possible, there should be a 
Holy Commmunion Service for each congregation at least once a 
month. In some congregations we have two such services a month and 
in some, weekly communion services. We hold without compromise to 
revivalistic preaching that summons both clergy and laity to the lowest 
stool under the Cross as we kneel to repent our sins. We maintain and 
observe all traditional church rituals including ministerial robes, litur¬ 
gical colours and the altar in every congregation. 

The Ecumenical Movement 

We have mentioned that this diocese puts much emphasis on the tradi¬ 
tions of the Church because we realize that we cannot exist as a 
church apart from the "one Catholic and Apostolic Church”. Our own 
fathers belonged to an elaborate indigenous religious system. As foreign 
missions arrived in our area, we had the privilege of being served by 
many denominations-first by Anglicans, the Evangelicals (Lutherans) 
from Bethel, Germany, Anglicans again, next Wesleyan Methodists 
from South Africa, then once more Anglicans, and finally Lutherans 
from Scandinavia and Germany. Thus, by our very history, we are al¬ 
ready ecumenically oriented. This situation has both advantages and 
disadvantages. We have certainly benefited by all these traditions 
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(which is a richness in itself); however, we have been totally submerged 
by a revival which has transcended all our theological heritages and 
from which we have also greatly benefited. Thus we may find ourselves 
faced with three main possibilities regarding the kind of theology which 
we espouse. We may find ourselves enjoying an ecumenical type of theo- 
logy or having a Lutheran theology vitalized by the revivalistic mes¬ 
sage or we may find to our horror that we have no sound theology at 
all. 

We have formed theological and ecumenical committees to deal with 
all ecumenical problems. We endeavour to engage ourselves fully in the 
ecumenical movement, beginning on the local level. However, we do 
not seek unripe unionism ventures, but rather encourage deep study 
together with people of other denominations. At the same time, we 
endeavour to promote common activities in which we can participate 
together as brothers in Christ, without sacrificing the truth as it has 
been revealed to us. The secret of real ecumenism is to purge ourselves 
of all denominational pride so that we will be willing to listen and 
not be afraid to understand a religious point of view which differs from 
our own. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, of which we in the 
North-west are a part, is a member of the Lutheran World Federation, 
the World Council of Churches, and ,the Christian Council of Tan¬ 
zania. Our church which was relatively recently formed is also growing 
well in its inner unity. We observe the constitution which united us 
under the guidance of God; this constitution allows freedom for each 
diocese or synod—something that greatly furthers easy mission activi¬ 
ties in all parts of the church. 

We realize that within this union we have different views on the 
meaning of the Christian ministry. This diocese was once under the 
Anglican Church and now overlaps with the Anglican Diocese of Vic¬ 
toria Nyanza; in addition, the Roman Catholic Church outnumbers 
by three times the rest of the Christians in the area. Because of this, 
we believe Episcopal Church Leadership, the type we have, to be the 
best for us, even if this is contrary -to other Lutheran Churches in Tan¬ 
zania. The author also feels that the adoption of Episcopal orders by 
all churches is one thing that could help us nurture a spirit of unity. 
Questions of sacrament and liturgy as well as many other non-theolo- 
gical factors are easier when episcopacy has been accepted for church 
structure. This is a point at which Lutherans could provide a bridge. 
In an area dominated by evangelical revivals that have led some of our 
Christians to form sects, we think an emphasis and even a demonstra- 
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tion which will show that the Christian Church in Tanzania belongs, 
because of its very origin, to the Universal Church is quite in order. 
That is also the reason why we are careful when talking of a Confessio 
Africana, although we whole-heartedly encourage African Christian 
theological thinking and contribution. 

Conclusion 

Once again we remember Bishop Sundkler's definition of mission as 
the inherent tendency of the Church to cross frontiers. It is for the 
sake of common obedience to Christ's command to go and preach the 
Gospel to all. His command to cross the frontiers which hinder His 
Word, that we seek unity with other Christians in the ecumenical move¬ 
ment. The divisions which exist within the Church of Christ are seen 
by many (especially non-Christians) to be a contradiction of the very 
message which we preach. Therefore we must unceasingly seek to dem¬ 
onstrate the unity which we have in Christ. 

Our church is taking part in God's mission among us, and, with His 
help we have been able to push back the frontiers in many areas. All 
Christians are called to take part—both ministers and laymen—for we 
need total involvement to put God's plan for us into effect. The door 
to foreign missionaries is, in Tanzania, open now as never before. Mis¬ 
sionaries from Christian Churches are invited to our diocese through 
the missions of the churches of Germany, Sweden and Denmark. We 
have a very stable agreement of interdependence with these missions 
which is based on mutual consultation. Thus whatever effort we make 
toward crossing the frontiers, we make together. 

The frontiers before us are difficult indeed. They are present in 
every area of the life of man—social, cultural, political and economic. 
Yet, we look upon these frontiers not as a burden, we look upon them 
not with heavy hearts, but rather with the joy that God has trusted us 
with such a great and glorious task. We know that He constantly re¬ 
news our strength, and we are assured that He leads us as we cross 
each new frontier. 
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Redemption for the Wrongs of History 


Bengt Sundkler's ecumenical vision is not often explicitly stated in his 
writings. As a historian Sundkler gets fascinated by the stream of events, 
movements and lines of development, by the “signs of the times", rather 
than by systematic outlines for a strategy, or deductions from doctrinal 
principles. But nevertheless, there is in Sundkler's thinking precisely 
an ecumenical vision—always present, always helpful in coordinating 
facts and phases. 

Consequently, this vision is related to history. It is through the ex¬ 
periences of history that it takes shape, though never fully identical 
with the “stream of history", or with tendencies which, in the course 
of time, simply prove to be efficient or victorious. History is not the 
judge of this ecumenical vision; it is a Biblical vision, built into the 
very consciousness of the Church universal. It rather judges history 
itself. And for this reason, a short remark in Sundkler's study of the 
historical development which led to the formation of the Church of 
South India is a characteristic one: “Is not the deepest problem of 
church union this: How to find redemption for the wrongs of history 
without renouncing history?" 1 Here, like in a nutshell, we have in a 
concentrated formula both something of the vision itself and the com¬ 
plexity of its relationship to church history. 

Catholicity — a dynamic key concept 

What is then the content of this ecumenical vision? Sundkler would 
hardly ever attempt to define it. But there are terms which might ex¬ 
press it, Biblical or classical Christian terms. One such term—and the 
most appropriate one—is catholicity . This has always been obvious 
from the way Sundkler expresses himself whenever he deals with 
Church unity or the unification of Christian bodies. But in his recent 

1 B. Sundkler, Church of South India: The Movement Towards Union 1900-1947, 
London 1954, p. 13. 
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admirable biography of Nathan Soderblom 2 this becomes more evi¬ 
dent than before. There is in that book a very central chapter, entitled 
“Uppsala and Catholicity”, where the heart of the author beats more 
warmly and generously than elsewhere, and where the ecumenical vi¬ 
sion of Nathan Soderblom is blended with that of Sundkler himself in 
a most convincing manner. It is probably not to overstate the case to 
say that in Sundkler's description of Soderblom’s view of Christian 
unity, he gives his own. 

Sundkler makes evident that Soderblom’s ecumenical key concept 
is “Evangelical Catholicity", being closely connected with his ideas 
about the interaction between “body” and “soul” in the Church, i.e. 
between that which is outward and institutional and that which is in¬ 
ward, spiritual, "life” itself (cf. the programmatic constellation of “Life 
and Work”). The primary inspiration behind this dual conception of 
“body” and “soul” was Soderblom's friend and teacher Auguste Saba¬ 
tier. For Soderblom himself, however, as Sundkler shows, it was not 
the least connected with his understanding of catholicity. “Evangelical 
catholicity”—a catholicity manifested in many respects by the Church 
of Sweden as a model—was conceived by Soderblom as something differ¬ 
ent from the rigid Catholicism of the Roman Catholic Church. If catho¬ 
licity in the Roman sense was institutional in character, “evangelical 
catholicity” was open and free, a form marked from within by the Spi¬ 
rit, a corporality vivified by the “soul”. Soderblom himself, Sundkler 
shows, did not hesitate to use all the external signs of his ecclesiastical 
position to manifest an evangelical spirituality which both could and 
would, in full freedom, make use of it all. The archiepiscopal see of 
Uppsala, Sundkler is eager to point out, in its representative function 
with regard to this evangelical catholicity, and as centre of activity 
within an ecumenical family of churches, gave substance and “body” to 
this vision, rooted as it was in a living tradition of faith and facts. 

In a characteristic way, Sundkler defines what Soderblom meant 
when he used the concept of “evangelical catholicity” (or in Soder- 
blom’s expression, better: "evangelic catholicity”): “Catholicity meant 
universality, and this was its chief characteristic: a universal church, a 
universal society. To a certain extent this had already been realized 
once, in and through medieval society, of which Evangelic Catholicity 
was as much the inheritor as the post-Reformation Roman section of 
the Church ... The hallmark of this universal Church, however, was 
unity, not uniformity; there must be room for the characteristic, the 


2 Idem, Nathan Soderblom. His life and Work, Uppsala-Lund 1968. 
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concrete and the practical, as well as for personal involvement with a 
prophetic note." 3 Describing Soderblom's vision in those words, Sund- 
kler certainly also outlines his own. The same is true of another part 
of his description. As we shall see, the idea of the Church of Sweden 
as a bridge-church is dear to Sundkler. In Soderblom he recognised the 
same understanding in the latter's insistence on the calling of his 
church to “tie together" what had been broken. 4 That is part of the 
proper function of catholicity: it binds together what has been broken. 
Referring to our initial quotation from Sundkler we may rephrase it 
like this: it redeems the wrongs of history. 

Having stated this affinity between Sundkler’s ecumenical vision 
and that of Nathan Soderblom, whose “evangelical catholicity" Sund¬ 
kler describes with such sensitivity in his biography (to find out what 
is Sundkler's personal opinion, one has mostly to listen to the tone of 
his voice, the sensitivity of his pen), we can go on to exemplify more 
in detail how this common concept of spiritual catholicity—as an ecu¬ 
menical charisma of certain historical traditions, such as that of the 
Church of Sweden—has a bearing on certain problems and phenomena 
within Sundkler's own understanding of today's ecclesiastical reality 
and his missionary theology of a Church which crosses frontiers. 

Catholicity versus confessionalism 

In Sundkler's view, the first negative counterpart to catholicity is con¬ 
fessionalism. Confessionalism, as he sees it, tends to perpetuate the 
“wrongs of history" rather than redeem them. Its spirit is not generous, 
and thus not ecumenical in the proper sense of the word. Lutheran 
heritage, or Swedish heritage for that matter, may be a specification 
—a natural and needed specification—of catholicity, but when such 
a specification grows into confessionalism, it hardens and strangles the 
true life of the Church. The individual church, even the national 
church, should be more than its confessional position, an expression 
of the one catholic and apostolic Church. 

This understanding of the Church as different from confessional 
organisation—but, of course, also from more or less individualistic in- 


3 Op. cit., p. 264 f. 

4 Op. cit., p. 266. Sundkler is, of course, aware of the fact that this “tying together’* 
with regard to the Life and Work Movement was conceived primarily in ethical 
terms (in a footnote, op. cit., p. 267, Sundkler even refers to W. Ostwald in Leipzig 
and his “Die Brucke” movement), but for Sundkler, as for Soderblom, catholicity 
also includes social and political aspects. 
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ter-denominationalism—is to some extent evident in Sundkler's missio- 
logical works from a very early time. In his doctoral dissertation of 
1937, devoted to the history of the Swedish Missionary Society {Svenska 
Missionssallskapet) from its beginning in 1835 to its integration in 1876 
into the Church of Sweden Mission Board {Svenska Kyrkans Missions- 
styrelse), Sundkler shows through his description of this development 
from a society of individuals concerned with missions, to a missionary 
agency run by the national church itself, that his sympathies are with 
the future. The final integration between church and mission is to him 
only a natural outcome of a sound theological consideration of the 
catholicity of the Church. In his historical study of the Society he traces 
three stages in its development and describes—in the succinct English 
summary—the whole of it in a somewhat Hegelian manner, where the 
‘thesis' is the original inter-confessionalism of the Society, and the 
‘antithesis' is the “extreme confessionalism" of a period when the 
Society fostered its relationship with the Lutheran Leipzig Mission, 
while the final ‘synthesis' is represented by its integration into the 
“National Church". In this connexion he also points out that nowhere 
in Protestant Missions can this development be followed “in such un¬ 
interrupted sequence as in the Swedish Missionary Society". 5 6 Charac¬ 
teristic is also the way in which Sundkler describes the situation within 
the direction of the Society in the 1860's, i.e. in the period preceding 
that of the final stage of development. Here he notices three different 
types of attitude or lines of action: the evangelical position, the con- 
fessionalistic position, and the “church-friendly" position. The evangeli¬ 
cal position is close to the original spirit of the Society, while the con- 
fessionalistic position is represented by those who pleaded for the 
Leipzig Mission under all circumstances. The “churchfriendly" posi¬ 
tion finally did not only represent the future but had among its spokes¬ 
men people who understood that the Church itself has a missionary 
obligation. 7 Sundkler is not uncritical of some of the motivations within 
the leadership of the national church, when the final integration came 
about, but it is nevertheless obvious that he sees this decision as an 
historical event, the real importance of which it would be the privilege 
of later generations to discover. Commenting upon the integration of 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches at New Delhi in 1961, he returns again and again to this same 

5 Idem, Svenska Missionssallskapet 1835-1876. Missionstankens genombrott och ti - 
digare historia i Sverige , Stockholm-Uppsala 1937, p. 604. 

0 Op . ciL, p. 451. 

7 Op. cit p. 455 f. 
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conclusion: what now became a fact on the international level, was 
effected long ago in Sweden. 

Lutheran confessionalism is thus to Sundkler not the final stage of a 
true development. Catholicity transcends confessionalism. This convic¬ 
tion ought to be the main reason behind a certain reserve of his 
against such an organisation as the Lutheran World Federation, no¬ 
ticeable almost everywhere in his writings. And he is always eager to 
underline that the Swedish position is not necessarily that of Lutheran 
confessionalism. The Church of Sweden has obviously another cha¬ 
risma. 

This anti-confessionalist position, and this awareness of the special 
gift of the Church of Sweden as a bridge-church (which, as we have seen, 
he shares with Soderblom), is more and more strengthened, it seems, 
in Sundkler’s writings through the years. In his report from his own 
missionary experience in Tanganyika during the Second World War, 
Ung kyrka i Tanganjika (1948), an early example of a modern socio- 
psychological study in missions, his attitude to attempts at Lutheran 
co-ordination is far from one-sided. Thus he underlines the importance 
of the so-called Mission Churches’ Federation in Tanganyika which 
stood under the leadership of a former Leipzig missionary, Dr. R. 
Reusch, and brought together the Chagga Church and the Haya 
Church (both former fields of German Missions but the latter now 
under strong Swedish responsibility), daughter churches of the Berlin 
Mission and the Augustana Mission as well as activities of the Swedish 
National Evangelical Union Mission ( Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsens 
Mission) and the Moravians in Tabora and Rungwe. But on the other 
hand, he also notices that not all Lutheran missions felt the same way 
about their Lutheran heritage as did the Leipzig Mission, and that 
this tension was a fact within the organisation. 8 It seems clear that he 
looks forward to a wider fellowship of evangelical churches after the 
war, 9 but not in the sense of a strengthened Lutheran front. 

Many years later when, as a bishop in the same area, Sundkler com¬ 
ments on the formation of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tan¬ 
ganyika in June 1963 in his report to the Church of Sweden Mission, 
his words are more outspoken and the way in which he defines the 
degree of his loyalty to such a unified Lutheran Church is indeed char¬ 
acteristic. It should also be noted, of course, that these comments do 
reflect a practical episcopal policy of his within this new body. The 


8 Idem, Ung kyrka i Tanganjika , 2nd ed., Stockholm 1948, p. 152 f. 

9 Op. cit p. 154. 
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details of his argument are worth quoting. Sundkler points out at the 
outset that the formation of the new church (of which his own Haya 
Church now became just a diocese, the diocese of Bukoba) was an im¬ 
portant event. Then in a few words he traces the historical background 
of the decision. He recalls that already in the 1930’s German mission¬ 
aries worked for a united Lutheran church. At the beginning of the 
i95o’s the Lutheran church federation was formed (the early model of 
which he had described in his own book of 1948), which concentrated 
its efforts on certain forms of co-operation: the training seminary for 
ministers, other forms of education, printing press, literature service, 
etc. But when the federation in i960 started to work on a deeper inte¬ 
gration, it could do so, Sundkler points out, with the effective support 
of the foremost leader of the Lutheran World Federation, Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, who devoted considerable interest to the case. 10 So far, 
Sundkler's description is mainly positive. In relation to the policy of 
the Lutheran World Federation commission on world mission and its 
president. Bishop Meyer of Liibeck, and especially their activity with 
regard to Tanganyika, he shows much more reserve. Thus in a 
critical tone he quotes Bishop Meyer as having compared the situation 
in India with that of Tanganyika, and underlines that Lutheran co¬ 
operation in India (which is federal) can hardly be a model solution 
in Tanganyika, if one aims at church union and not only at a federa¬ 
tion of Lutheran churches, such as Bishop Meyer had tried to do. 
Sundkler also quotes Bishop Meyer as having said during his visit to 
Tanganyika that he did not want “a wishy-washy church union” but 
rather follow in the footsteps of the Reformation Fathers. 11 Such a 
statement is to Sundkler obviously an expression of confessionalism 
rather than catholicity, and so he goes on to state how important it 
is for each element of the united church to remain as free as possible, 
and to describe how the Haya Church had tried to make this policy 
effective within the plans for a wider Lutheran fellowship. In 1962 
one had succeeded to win the others for the idea that the members 
of the united church were to be the seven dioceses or synods (some 
regarded themselves as proper dioceses and some as synods), and that 
the general character of the church would still be federal. A special 
point in Sundkler’s report is represented by the question of the name 
of the church. From the side of Bukoba this question was followed 
with particular interest, and one suggested that its name should be 

10 Idem, Ekvatorstiftet. Hayaland, Tanganyika 1963, in Svenska Kyrkans Missions 
Arsbok 1964, p. 66. 
n Art . cit., p. 67. 
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The Evangelical Church of Tanganyika, not The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Tanganyika, “with respect”, Sundkler says, “to the ecumeni¬ 
cal responsibility of the church and its relationship to other churches 
than that based on Lutheran confession only”. 12 Here again we have a 
characteristic expression from his pen. Ecumenical responsibility mani¬ 
fests itself in a wider fellowship of churches. But the action on the 
part of Bukoba was in vain, and Sundkler adds: “One even tried to 
remind those present of old Dr. Luther's own attitude to the name 
Lutheran. But this effort was a waste of time, of course.” 13 

From there Sundkler goes on to define the particular position of 
the Haya Church, and he does so with reference to it as a bridge-church . 
This character is given to it through its historical background and in¬ 
cludes elements of catholic Christianity. Few passages are, in fact, more 
clarifying for Sundkler's own understanding of ecumenical catholicity 
than what he writes at this point: 

... As long as I have had occasion to follow the Haya Church, I have 
regarded it, and interpreted it, as a bridge-church, uniting various types of 
heritage and relating to different traditions. Its history represents the con¬ 
fluence of different tendencies and influences: from the North (Uganda) low 
church Anglican tradition, from the South (South Africa) Wesleyan Method¬ 
ism from the East the Bethel Mission, German ‘United' pietism—here in 
Africa coming from the East, transmitted by missionaries and Africans from 
Usambara. And to that are added later contacts: Danish national church 
Christianity and Swedish episcopal and liturgical tradition, and all of them 
with a wide, ‘ecumenical’ purpose. All these tendencies and forces are alive 
in the spiritual and liturgical life of the Haya Church today. All this history 
is felt as something present. As a diocese we wish to accept this whole heritage, 
and we are very eager to be allowed to say yes to all this common inheritance, 
also within the boundaries of the united Lutheran church. Here is our prob¬ 
lem and our task, yes, more precisely, our particular calling. This calling 
seems to be identical with our proper ecumenical responsibility. In this respect 
we are integrated into a long perspective, both towards the history and tradi¬ 
tion of the Church and towards the future, and we believe that the important 
task to work for a “Church of East Africa" requires from us faithfulness to 
history and tradition, i.e. the age-old history and the universal tradition, not 
first of all to the accidental traditions and customs of yesterday. This is 
true not least of episcopacy, which was not introduced here in a haphazard 
way, but because we claim the Apostolic origin and the Evangelical-Catholic 
(sic!) purpose and intention of the Church, In the present African situation 
there are many things which actualise this intention and purpose to anyone 
who confesses “one holy catholic and apostolic church". 1 * 


12 Art. cit p. 68. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Art.cit, p. 69. 
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In these words Sundkler admirably summarises his own ecumenical vi¬ 
sion with regard to a particular historical situation, where past and 
present and future ambitions are at stake simultaneously. 

This interest in “the Evangelical-Catholic purpose and intention of 
the Church” is, of course, also one of the factors which motivated Sund¬ 
kler to study the development towards union in South India. At the 
same time, in the introduction to his great work on the formation of 
the Church of South India, he shows that he is also aware of the fact 
that such a complementary and generous view might be less biased than 
some others in the case of a historian: “For better or for worse the 
present writer has tried to place himself at the confluence of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal traditions in order to understand the different emphases and view¬ 
points.” 15 

However, also in the case of South India Sundkler had occasion to 
notice the existence of a Lutheran confessionalism which was obviously 
not in harmony with the general trend toward unification. In his de¬ 
scription of the Tranquebar Conference on Church Union in 1919 e.g. 
he remarks that “the Lutherans present thought that organic union on 
any other basis than their own doctrinal position would be wrong”, 16 
and later he underlines that the Danish Missionary Society had through 
the years been more open to co-operation than other Lutheran bodies 
in South India, but that after 1923 the attitude changed even there 
and that as a matter of fact Lutheran participation in negotiations at 
that time became only formal and uncommitted because of a strict 
confessional attitude. 17 

On the other hand however, Sundkler could also notice, at least to 
some extent, more of a bridge-church spirit on the part of the Church 
of Sweden tradition. Thus he reports that the Swedish Bishop E. Heu- 
man of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church visited the S.I.U.C. 
General Assembly in September 1921 and was among those bishops who 
at that occasion gave the vision of a “World-wide Union”. 18 He also 
points out that professor K. B. Westman at the time of the consecration 
of bishop Heuman in 1921 expressed his hope that "when the United 
National Church of India is formed, the Lutheran Church would con¬ 
tribute its due share to the welfare of that Church”. 19 Here, as in the 


15 Idem, Church of South India, p. 16. 

10 Op. cit., p. 100. 

17 Op. cit., p. 154. 

18 Op. cit., p. 141. The quotation is taken from the title of an address by Dr. J. J. 
Banninga. 

18 Op. cit., p. 387. The wording is again that of Dr. Banninga. 
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case of Tanganyika, it is obvious that in Sundkler's mind, though not 
explicitly stated, the episcopal character of the Church of Sweden pre¬ 
disposes it for a more positive attitude than other Lutheran bodies to 
a wider fellowship of churches in a spirit of catholicity. 

Against the background of what has been noted hitherto about 
Sundkler's view, it is only logic that to him the Church of South India 
itself turns out to be a kind of an ecumenical model, notwithstanding 
the sad fact that the Lutheran churches in South India until now have 
not felt themselves in the position to join it. The Church of South 
India is in fact often presented by Sundkler as such a model, and we 
need here only refer to a few places where this is explicitly the case. 

In his annual report on world mission in the Yearbook of the Church 
of Sweden 1956 Sundkler writes a few words about the relationship 
between the Lutherans and the Church of South India. He notices that 
the Church of Sweden missionaries through the years have “in a wise 
and strong and able manner” been engaged in “a truly ecumenical 
solution”, though, Sundkler adds in a tone of bitterness, not always 
with the support of their church at home, “which does not consider it¬ 
self in the position to be interested in what happens at the exotic peri¬ 
phery of the Church”. For a long time one regarded the question of the 
Eucharist as a possible obstacle to union between Lutherans and the 
Church of South India, but now, Sundkler reports, this can no more 
be the case, since it belongs to the “gladdening events” of the latest 
period in India that full consensus was reached on this matter. Sundkler 
also describes how bishop A. M. Hollis, the first moderator of the 
Church of South India, visited Sweden in March 1955 and celebrated 
the South India rite of Eucharist in the cathedral of Uppsala, assisted 
by a pastor and missionary of the Church of Sweden and with a Meth¬ 
odist and a representative of the Swedish Mission Covenant Church 
as active in the service as lectors. 20 To Sundkler, these events are ob¬ 
viously of a very promising character, showing both the soundness and 
the ecumenical charisma of the Church of South India. 

In a paper in German, read at a Dutch-Swedish bilateral ecumenical 
conference for Roman Catholics and Lutherans in Sigtuna in 1965, a 
paper with the very characteristic title Das Hineinwachsen in die oku- 
menische Kirche, Sundkler uses the Church of South India explicitly 
as a model, and that in three respects: with regard to those factors 
which nurture growth into union, with regard to the function of time 
in the process, and with regard to the will to unity. The last point 


20 Idem, Varldsmissionen, in Svenska Kyrkans Arsbok 1956, p. 68. 
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is of special interest in our context, since here again Sundkler deals 
with the complex relationship between the Lutherans in India and the 
Church of South India. In the 1950’s the Church of South India, he 
states, was in constant dialogue on theological problems (Law and 
Gospel, Sacraments, Ministry) with another church (Sundkler does not 
even mention which church he thinks ofl), but no theological obstacles 
were in fact in the way. What was lacking all the time was the will to 
unite on the part of the other church. And Sundkler goes on to con¬ 
clude: “If we may generalise from this example, we might suggest that 
beside theology there is another factor which is of importance, i.e. the 
will to take the final step, the readiness for catholicity, the determina¬ 
tion of a possibly representative group on both sides to carry out the 
case for unity”. 21 

In Sundkler’s opinion, there is thus always a strong tension between 
an ecumenical catholicity and a strict confessionalism. However, there 
is not in itself such a tension between his own Lutheran heritage, as 
he understands it, and catholicity. In a sermon preached in the ca¬ 
thedral of Uppsala on October 29, 1967 Sundkler shows this in a most 
convincing way, and he does so with a characteristic reference to Nat¬ 
han Soderblom. The occasion of this sermon was the celebration of 
the 450th anniversary of the Lutheran Reformation. Precisely in this 
context Sundkler finds it apt to raise the question of the unity of the 
Church. And when he does so in the Cathedral of Uppsala, he is ob¬ 
viously aware of the Church of Sweden as a bridge-church. His mes¬ 
sage is that the situation has changed completely. The Pope himself 
has declared that the Counter-Reformation is over. Ahead lies another 
event: the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches to be 
held in the same city. Sundkler refers to Soderblom’s famous words 
in another sermon, at another ecumenical meeting, that of Life and 
Work in 1925: Paul and John are gathered here, but Peter still stands 
afar. But, says Sundkler, Peter stands no more afar. And from there 
he concludes: “On the very day of the Reformation commemoration in 
this Cathedral we want to express our hopeful expectation that the 
Pope himself would come to the meeting in Uppsala in 1968, in order 
that another step should be taken towards the unity of the Church of 
Christ.” 22 


21 Idem, Dos Hineinwachsen in die dhumenische Kirche (mimeographed manuscript), 
in the files of the Nordiska Ekumeniska Instituted Sigtuna 1965. 

22 Idem, Reformation och enhet, published in Svensk Missionstidskrift 56 (1968), see 
p. 6 f. 
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Catholicity versus provincialism 

Sundkler’s ecumenical vision is not only one of churches but of peoples. 
The matter of unity is a matter of true catholicity with regard to men 
of different backgrounds and cultures, different circumstances and as¬ 
pirations. Provincialism is an attitude which accepts these particulari¬ 
ties but does not integrate them into a whole. It keeps them apart. 
In Sundkler’s opinion such an isolationist attitude must be overcome 
in the ecumenical Church, but without the absorption of the particu¬ 
larities into generalities or the neglection of them for the sake of 
far away loyalties. It is therefore important not to forget this aspect 
of differentiation within catholicity, since for Sundkler as a missionary 
it represents a real issue, a flesh and blood reality. 

In his early report from Tanganyika, Sundkler, the missionary, un¬ 
derlines very strongly that the different parishes of the district have 
their individual character. He adds that “this is a truth which cannot 
be stressed too much”. He also makes clear that the preservation of this 
natural individuality is a matter of indigenisation: “There is a big 
difference between a Mianja man and a man from Igangiro with re¬ 
gard to historical background and sociological conditions. This indi¬ 
viduality should be granted its proper room in the Church, and it will 
be, as long as and insofar as the Haya leaders themselves have a decisive 
influence in their own church.” 23 This is a typical statement of Sund¬ 
kler’s, but it is equally characteristic that it is found in a chapter deal¬ 
ing with church unity. 

In another context Sundkler describes the final reconciliation of the 
inner conflict of the Syrian Church in Travancore which took place 
in 1955. He points out that this schism between “the party of the 
Patriarch” in Syria and “the party of the Indian Catholicos” was an 
Indian variation of a classical theme in Church history: national church 
versus catholicity, but that in this case this conflict came to a very good 
solution, in that the Syrian patriarch in Homs was acknowledged as the 
spiritual head of the whole church in India and in the rest of the 
world, while the Indian catholicos was declared the leader of the church 
in India. 24 Why is this in Sundkler’s opinion “a gladdening event”? 
The answer seems clear: In recognising the patriarch the church was 
able not only to heal its own inner division but to stress its catholicity, 
and in recognising an Indian as the head of the church in India it 


23 Idem, Ung kyrka i Tanganjika, p. 150. 

24 In Svenska Kyrkans Arsbok 1956, p. 67, 
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acknowledged at the same time the indigenous character of its own 
life. 

In a later report from Tanganyika Sundkler, the Bishop, deals with 
another and more personal case of reconciliation within the same tra¬ 
dition: between a group in Hayaland which had broken with its church 
10 years earlier and formed its own body, “The Church of the Holy 
Spirit”, and the mother church itself. The result of the pastoral efforts 
of the leadership of the church was a positive one: the synod could re¬ 
cognise the re-integration of the Church of the Spirit in 1962. The 
latter had been under Pentecostal influence but had not accepted to 
reject its own baptism, and now after the reconciliation, representatives 
of this group were prepared to put new stress on Baptism. 25 To Sund¬ 
kler here again there is a happy combination of a recognition of in¬ 
dividual characteristics, unification of fractions and a stress on catholic¬ 
ity. In the context of his description Sundkler points out that, however 
valuable it may be for his African church to become a member of the 
Lutheran World Federation, its ecumenical focus of attention should 
not be Geneva or New York but Ihangiro and Karagwe. 28 It is there 
that the indigenous problems of unity are at stake. 

Only about one year after this reconciliation Sundkler published an 
article in which he dealt more in terms of principle with the African 
situation and its ecumenical aspect. Again he turns to East and South¬ 
ern Africa for some of his examples and pays attention to the prob¬ 
lem of indigenization and catholicity. In passing he underlines that it 
is the Church which saved thousands of tribal languages from destruc¬ 
tion (without its work we would just have had “unworthy linguistic 
elements flickering in the evening breeze”), but from there he goes on 
to state that the church was often tribal inasmuch as it was denomina¬ 
tional. Now the question of unity cannot be avoided. Once tribalism 
and denominationalism in the church went well together. The Church 
was “Lutheran in Chagga, Anglican in Uganda, Methodist among the 
Minhas of Togo, or Roman Catholic in Ruanda-Urundi”. Today’s si¬ 
tuation, however, is different. Wider unity is a necessity, but this fact 
involves a conflict between those two elements which were once in 
close harmony: one has to chose between regional and confessional 
unity. 27 Without explicitly stating his position, Sundkler in the end 


26 See Idem, Ekvatorstiftet, Hayaland, Tanganyika 1962, in Svenska Kyrkans Arsbok 

P* 59 - 

M Art . cit. p. 58. 

27 Idem, Afrika mellan g&rdag och morgondag, Svensk Missionstidskrift 51 (1963), 
p. 205 ff. 
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leaves no real doubt that in this choice he would prefer the former. 
And we can certainly add, not only because he is afraid of confessional- 
ism, but because regional unity allows for both indigenisation and 
catholicity. 

Catholicity versus uniformity 

It should be clear from what has been said that Sundkler’s ecumenical 
vision, in that it excludes both confessionalism and false provincialism, 
even denies the claims of uniformity. This is true also with regard to 
church policy. Although Sundkler is a strong defender of an episcopal 
structure, it is not the need for uniformity which forces him to make 
a special plea for it. As we shall see, it is rather the non-formal, un- 
institutional character of episcopacy which, beside its being part of 
the catholic heritage, makes him prefer it to any other form of church 
government. 

In his book on Tanganyika of 1948 Sundkler underlines strongly 
that the Haya Church which, as we know, he has always regarded as 
a bridge-church, is by its very nature pluriform rather than uniform. A 
centralising tendency is felt in both church and society, but, as Sund¬ 
kler underlines, in this case that implies respect also for the individual 
characteristics of each element. When the Haya Church itself grows into 
unity, it is precisely this type of integration which takes place. 28 

From this general view of unity versus uniformity it is not difficult 
to arrive at a proper understanding of Sundkler's opinion on episco¬ 
pacy. Episcopacy represents unity but not uniformity. In his study of 
the Bantu prophets, Sundkler devotes an interesting part of his con¬ 
siderations to the problem of leadership within these groups. He 
notices that sooner or later a crisis will always appear in these move¬ 
ments as to the leadership question. These movements are so intimately 
connected with a particular leader of prophetic or charismatic charac¬ 
ter, that such a crisis is inevitable at the death of the leader. To over¬ 
come this crisis these independent Bantu churches tend to have leader¬ 
ship passed on from father to son. Another influence is caused by the 
kingship pattern of leadership. But between officially recognised leader¬ 
ship and prophetic charisma new tensions might easily develop leading 
to new schisms. In this connection Sundkler notices that, at least in the 
Ethiopian and Zionist movements, a certain predilection for episcopacy 
can be discovered, even when the original background of the church 


Idem, Ung kyrka i Tanganyika, p. 151. 
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in its Western tradition is non-episcopal. 29 Thus episcopacy seems to be 
more naturally in harmony with Bantu traditions while safeguarding 
—beside the inheritance from father to son—a necessary continuity 
widiin the prophetic movement. It is probably right to conclude that 
experiences of this kind have entered deeply into Sundkler’s own un¬ 
derstanding of episcopacy. Episcopacy is not necessarily contrary to the 
charismatic character of a church, but may help it to preserve its unity 
within this charismatic context. 

In his study of South Indian church union negotiations Sundkler 
deals, of course, in innumerable places with the problem of an episcopal 
structure. Important, however, is the way in which he underlines the 
merits of bishop E. J. Palmer, who did not advocate episcopacy in a 
rigid way but within the context of an appeal to the Ancient Church 
and its orthodoxy. 30 This seems to come close to Sundkler’s own posi¬ 
tion. He notices e.g. that Palmer was opposed by Anglo-Catholic theo¬ 
logians within his own church, since they found him inconsistent, but 
Palmer’s category of “Catholic rule and Biblical exception”, Sundkler 
points out, seems to have been as applicable in England as in South 
India. 31 Though Sundkler's value judgements are very few in this book, 
his sympathies seem to be with a position of precisely that kind, not 
least because it also proved efficacious in bringing about the final 
union. 

In an article from 1963 Sundkler, then himself a bishop, takes a 
similar postion with regard to the East African discussions on the min¬ 
istry. He says that there are church leaders in his Tanganyikan church 
who try to solve this problem simply by talking about a “Tanganyikan 
ministry”, and adds a bit sarcastically that sometimes one gets the 
impression that those leaders think that thereby they have said some¬ 
thing of importance, but there are also those who preserve a wide uni¬ 
versal Christian understanding of the ministry of the Church. Finally, 
Sundkler declares his solidarity with the working formula of his own 
church in the present union negotiations in East Africa: to accept the 
historical episcopate but not identify it with this or that theory about 
the nature of the historical episcopate. 32 Here Sundkler shows the same 
kind of flexibility which he had seen to be so helpful in the case of 
South India. 

Having returned to Sweden Sundkler, of course, preserved this under- 

20 See Idem, Bantu Prophets in South Africa, 2nd ed., London 1961, pp. 106-121. 
80 See e.g. Idem, Church of South India, pp. 117 and 349. 

31 Op. cit., p. 183. 

32 In Svensk Missionstidskrift 51 (1963), p. 207. 
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standing of unity and uniformity, and he applied it more directly to 
the Church of Sweden itself. In a very important paper read to the 28th 
General Church Rally of the Church of Sweden in Malmo in 1967 
Sundkler not only underlines once more the bridge-church character 
of his own church, 33 but also the value of its episcopal structure within 
this context. Thus he makes a plea for Swedish participation in the 
“Wider Episcopal Fellowship" which is gathered around the Church 
of England, and he relates this fellowship of the family of episcopal 
churches to the discussions of the collegiality of bishops at the Second 
Vatican Council. He points out that Swedish bishops have taken part 
in this fellowship and urges that they should continue to do so as part 
of the ecumenical responsibility of the Church of Sweden as a bridge- 
church. 34 To him the episcopal structure of the church is apparently a 
gift which should be used, not in a spirit of rigidity but in an ecumenic¬ 
ally charismatic way for the sake of true unity. 

Crossing the frontiers in catholicity and mission 

We have indicated that to Bengt Sundkler the cause of unity—such 
as he himself has studied it and contributed to it in East Africa and 
India and on a world-wide scale—is a question of spiritual growth. 
This idea was most clearly expressed at the Dutch-Swedish conference 
°f mentioned above. The very title of his paper read Das Hin- 

einwachsen in die okumenische Kirche . Now it is quite clear that this 
is not only pious talk. His exemplification is illuminating. The case 
of the Church of South India has proved to him that unification of 
churches has to be part of an historical process where past and present 
are put into the melting-pot of a more faithful future. The “wrongs of 
history" could not be redeemed overnight. They must be transformed 
into positive elements by means of the time factor. In the Epilogue to 
his study of South India he notices an important fact: “There is a time- 
lag between the rapidly developing theology and the more slowly 
changing ecclesiastical and administrative machinery of the Church", 
and he underlines that this time-lag is inevitable. 35 But it leads him 
to the conclusion that for this very reason union negotiations “must not 
be dragged on for too long". 36 There is a moment when decision must 


33 Idem, En varld och den Ende, in Kyrkan i vdrlden . Foredrag och rapporter vid 
28:e allmanna kyrkliga motet i Malmo 1967, p. 80. 

34 Art . cit., p. 82. 

35 Idem, Church of South India, p. 348. 

38 Op. cit., p. 349. 
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be taken, and the method to be used at this moment is precisely that of 
the Church of South India, which he calls “a thrust into the Church 
of the Future”. 37 In his Sigtuna paper he stresses this procedure once 
again—with a general reference. There is an “ante-position” and a 
“Composition”, he says, and the awareness of that fact leads to the 
conclusion that the post -situation should at one point be anticipated. 
In the case of South India a service of intercommunion in 1932 re¬ 
presented this anticipation and helped the negotiations on. 38 To Sund- 
kler this is not a matter of diplomacy only, but a making use of the 
dynamics of an historical process, linking it to its proper goal. 

Thus a crossing of the frontiers in action is a necessity, the pre¬ 
requisite of which is a proper will to unity. In his Malmo paper of 
1967 Sundkler, with particular reference to the Church of Sweden as 
a bridge-church, further develops this idea of a crossing of the fron¬ 
tiers in practical responsibility. There he speaks about seven relation¬ 
ships, or seven widening circles, which mark the responsibility of the 
Church of Sweden. These circles are: 1. The relationship to the Free 
churches within Sweden with a special view to the forthcoming World 
Council of Churches Assembly in Uppsala; 2. relations within the fel¬ 
lowship of Scandinavian churches; 3. the inner-European fellowship, as 
represented by the Conference of European Churches; 4. the Wider 
Episcopal Fellowship mentioned above; 5. dialogue and fellowship, not 
least in Sweden, with the Roman Catholic Church; 6. relations with 
the Eastern Orthodox churches; 7. a specific responsibility with regard 
to the younger churches within such world-wide bodies as the Lutheran 
World Federation and the World Council of Churches. 39 In all these 
cases, according to Sundkler, the Church of Sweden is given a par¬ 
ticular responsibility, if only it is willing to accept it and to realise it 
in constructive action, using those instruments which are at its disposal. 

Sundkler’s ecumenical vision, on the basis of his bridge-church idea, 
thus includes a dynamic element, represented by such images as that 
of the widening circles. It is only natural that it should do so. For 
Sundkler remains a missionary and a missiologist in his ecumenical 
thinking. Mission is expansion, though not necessarily in terms of one¬ 
sided conquest. In its expanding and integrating function mission is 
first of all a proper manifestation of the catholicity of the Church. 
Therefore, the integration of Church and Mission, as it took place 
in Sweden back in 1876 or on a global scale in New Delhi in 1961, 

37 Op. cit p. 348. 

38 Mimeographed manuscript in Nordiska Ekumeniska Institute^ Sigtuna, p. 50 f. 
89 In Kyrkan i vdrlden , pp. 80-84. 
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is an act of catholicity, ecumenical and missionary in nature at the same 
time. This Sundkler repeatedly points out, e.g. in commenting upon 
the IMC-WCC merger. 40 

However, this fact may equally be approached from the opposite 
view-point, that of missions. Mission is crossing frontiers to plant the 
Church universal, not to export a confession nor to foster an isolated 
provincialism. Thus mission is always catholic, not uniform but catho¬ 
lic, and thus that which furthers catholicity, does bring separated 
churches together through a historical dynamism which is properly 
called ecumenical. At the end of his Introduction to his study of 
South India Sundkler expresses this conviction in a personal affirma¬ 
tion, which may also summarise our own sketchy description of his 
ecumenical vision: “This research into union in South India has neces¬ 
sarily meant a personal challenge to him [i.e. the author], for he has 
come to see that the missionary task is essentially to transmit the Catho¬ 
lic Church. He would like to believe that this conclusion is in har- 
money with the Lord's prayer for unity, ‘that they all may be one\” 41 

40 See e.g. Idem, Varldsmissionen, Svenska Kyrkans Arsbok 1959, p. 78. 

41 Idem, Church of South India, p. 16 f. 
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DANIEL T. NILES 


Negotiating for Church Union 


The more I have studied the Bible, the more I have been convinced 
that those who belong to Jesus Christ and carry His name are not 
only one family, but have to live as members of one family. Those 
who do not as yet believe in Jesus Christ have to be challenged by the 
gospel which is proclaimed as well as by those who proclaim it. When 
our Lord prayed that His people may be one, the reason He gave was 
that the world may believe in the mission of the Son. The unity of 
the Church is a sign of the mission of Jesus Christ. 

My own work in the Church, both here in Ceylon and abroad, has 
convinced me that theological conviction is so much bound up with 
non-theological history and memory that the only safe course to follow, 
in order to be obedient, is to be willing to belong with one’s fellow 
Christians in increasingly uniting Churches except where subscription 
is demanded to theological or liturgical or ethical positions which are 
a burden to one’s conscience. That I do not personally like a particular 
view or rule or practice is irrelevant. My likes and dislikes are imma¬ 
terial. 

Common sense tells me that in seeking Church Union, we should 
be willing to take the next step, that is the next possible step, even 
though by that step the problem of Church Union as such is not solved. 
In Ceylon, for instance, all the Churches in Ceylon are not together 
seeking Church Union; but it would be for me disobedience to use this 
fact as a reason for not accepting to belong with those who are willing 
to belong with me in one Church. 

In the Scheme for Church Union in Ceylon, there are many provi¬ 
sions which I personally would have liked to have been made differ¬ 
ently, but there is nothing in the Scheme which is a burden on my 
conscience. Let me here deal specifically with three of the issues which 
are constantly debated among us. 

THE MINISTRY: Right from New Testament times, there have 
been in the order of the Church three particular functions—the Dia- 
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conal, the Presbyteral and the Episcopal. All three belong together in 
the ministry of the Church and are structural to the nature of the 
Church. It is a misunderstanding when any of these functions are 
spoken of as a “form of government”. The Ordained Ministry shares 
with the laity in the government of the Church, but the ministerial 
office is not an office of government. 

Different Church polities have located the above three functions dif¬ 
ferently within the structure of the Church. But in none of these poli¬ 
ties is any one of the three absent. I find no theological reason why 
one particular form of location should be preferred to another, even 
though the historical differences between them may commend one form 
rather than another in a particular situation. This is why, in the Ceylon 
Scheme, there is both the acceptance of the historic episcopate and the 
provisions (i) that no particular doctrine of the three-fold ordering 
of the ministry will be demanded, and (ii) that the fact that other 
Churches do not follow the rule of episcopal ordination will not pre¬ 
clude the Church of Lanka from holding relations of communion and 
fellowship with them. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER: There is no gainsaying that, in the New 
Testament, the Lord’s Supper is set within the context of a common 
family life. When the Church is divided, as is our situation, a double 
problem is posed. On the one hand, the practice of inter-communion 
between divided Churches is a recognition of the fact that, in spite of 
our divisions, we are one people. On the other hand, limitations on the 
practice of inter-communion is a recognition of the fact that the Church 
is indeed divided. The simple practice of inter-communion does vio¬ 
lence to the integrity of the Church in which Faith, Order and Sacra¬ 
ment belong together in an indivisible whole. And yet, where the prac¬ 
tice is denied, violence is done to the given-ness of the Church, which 
given-ness we cannot undo, not even by our divisions. There is no 
logical way out of this anomalous situation. 

In the resolution adopted by the Methodist Conference in Ceylon 
1966, the attempt is made to find a way out of this impasse by linking 
the practice of intercommunion with the will to union. According to 
the voting procedures in the various Churches and according to the 
procedure set out in the Scheme of Union itself, there will elapse at 
least one year, if not more, between the time that the Churches have 
decided to unite and the time that Union is implemented. The practice 
of inter-communion during this period (in terms of the actual provi¬ 
sions in the scheme governing the relation of the Church of Lanka to 
other Churches) can help to effect a relationship of reconciliation be- 
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tween the Churches. The Sacrament of Holy Communion is a sacra¬ 
ment of reconciling grace. 

THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM: The Baptist emphasis, as it 
is also the emphasis of all Congregational churches, is on the Church 
as a “gathered community”. This emphasis has meant, in the Baptist 
tradition, the putting of the Sacrament of Baptism at a particular place 
in the ordering of the Church’s life. While not denying the nature of 
the Christian Church as a “gathered community”, there are those who 
would emphasize equally, the nature of the Church as a “historic com¬ 
munity”. These would locate Baptism normally at another point in 
the ordering of the Church’s life. In the Scheme of Union, the key 
provision on this question is to set out what is termed “the full service 
of Initiation of Believers”. The service of sponsored Baptism is made 
dependent on and is derived from this full Service of Initiation. This 
having been done, the Scheme leaves the decision concerning the ad¬ 
ministration of sponsored Baptism with the parents. It is not a vain 
hope that, within the Church of Lanka, the increasing habit will be to 
have children dedicated in infancy, so that as believers later, they may 
come to the full Service of Initiation. 

I have picked on the above three issues, not only because they are 
important issues, but because they demonstrate the impossiblity of “tidy 
solutions” to our theological problems. How can we have tidy solu¬ 
tions when we have to reckon not only with the history of past con¬ 
troversies, but also with our predicament that in theological matters 
“we see as in a mirror darkly”. To assert that one is right and that the 
other is wrong, and to do this unequivocally, is to forget our limitations 
not only as human beings but as sinners. 

Besides, there is the simple fact that we do not know how to say 
theologically that the Church is divided. Thus, while it seems an ob¬ 
vious thing to say that the divided Churches are equally Churches; yet, 
if that is so, it is not obvious how the Church is divided. Did the 
Church break up into equal pieces! It seems that all that one can say 
with confidence is that God is equally gracious with us all. 

In all these kinds of questions, does not our real difficulty lie where 
we come up against the mystery of God’s grace? On the one hand, we 
must affirm the sovereignty of that grace; while, on the other hand, we 
must accept also that grace is not unconditional. God, in His gracious¬ 
ness, makes demands of obedience. The Hindu protests that because 
grace is sovereign, the demand for faith in Jesus Christ is an unaccept¬ 
able demand. It insists, the Hindu contends, on a restricting particular¬ 
ity. Those who belong to the Society of Friends will not accept to cele- 
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brate the Sacraments, for to them that is an attempt to channel God's 
grace. The "Brethren" will not accept that there is any special grace 
in ordination, while those who belong to non-episcopal Churches will 
not accept that God’s grace is channelled in any way through the epi¬ 
scopacy. It is obvious that the way to meet these protests is not to valid¬ 
ate them all. 

Particularity does characterize God’s ways of grace with men, and yet 
every particular for which claims are made has to meet its protest in 
the Name of Him in whom there is no partiality. What we must learn 
to do is to take our stand on that boundary where the particular meets 
with its protest, and there find not an answer to our questions, for there 
is no final answer, but find instead the grace to meet the demands of 
grace. 

This leads me to make two specific points, both of which illustrate 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of what I have called "tidy solu¬ 
tions”. 

In Church Union discussions, a common source of confusion is the 
different perspectives from which the argument is conducted. There are 
those for whom the primary question is, "Is this necessary for salva¬ 
tion?” There are others who ask, "Is this part of the given structure 
of the Church?” There are still others who ask, "Since the Church has 
not only to be the Church but has also to be a Church that is visibly 
one, what are the marks of this visibility?” 

The discussion of no issue stays within any one of these perspectives, 
with the result that an answer given to a question can be right in 
terms of one perspective and yet be open to serious misunderstanding 
in terms of another. It is not only not possible to get everybody to ac¬ 
cept a particular perspective as the perspective from which the discus¬ 
sion has to be conducted, but it is also not possible to keep the dis¬ 
cussion within one perspective. There is, therefore, a necessary confu¬ 
sion in the discussion. 

A good example of this confusion is the way in which a discussion 
about Holy Communion, for instance, gets involved in a discussion 
about ordination. The two are related, and yet to the question, how 
they are related, there can be many answers. 

While the Churches were divided, each one had its own self-un¬ 
derstanding, and articulated that self-understanding, both positively 
and negatively. In the case of the Baptist Church, for instance, there 
were the positive teaching on believers’ baptism and the negative teach¬ 
ing on paedo-baptism. Similar instances can be given for the other 
Churches. When Union takes place between these Churches, there will 
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be the problem of how to move away from a past characterized by divi¬ 
sion into a future characterized by unity. 

The Scheme of Union makes one significant contribution towards re¬ 
solving this difficulty. It says, “In laying down laws and principles 
for the life of the Church of Lanka, the uniting Churches do not 
seek thereby to express a judgment upon the teaching or practice of 
the uniting Churches hitherto.'' (The teaching or practice is whether 
positive or negative.) It is important that the Churches accept this 
position, so that they do not expect solutions to the problems between 
them as a preparation for Union. It is in Union that they will find 
many of the answers that elude them now. 

The essential thing is to realize that Church Union is not primarily 
an administrative act. It is an acceptance of “healing and wholeness” 
from God Himself. So that not only does a Church go to God as it is, 
but it allows the other Churches to do the same. The United Church 
has in God's mercy to be a New Creation. 

There are those in all our Churches who think that the constitution 
of the United Church should be hammered out in detail before Union. 
For some of them, dissent from a provision in the Scheme as to how 
Bishops should be paid is sufficient reason for voting against the 
Scheme! I have a feeling that when the Churches in Ceylon which are 
now in union negotiations have united, they will find that many con¬ 
stitutional provisions, even in the present Scheme of Union, will need 
thorough revision. But that is as it should be. What is so grievous is 
that so many who bear the name of Christ are so distrustful of their 
brethren that they are not prepared to take any risks whatsoever with 
them. In the last analysis, a vote for Church Union is a vote to trust 
those who belong with us in the household of faith. 

But it is objected by some that while they are for Union, it is the 
present Scheme which they do not like. All I can say is that I have 
not yet heard a single one of these people say that some particular 
provision of the Scheme is a burden on his conscience. Rather, they 
claim that it is a burden on their logic or on their wisdom or on their 
theology. I cannot personally bring myself to oppose something be¬ 
cause it does not square with my logic or theology or because I think 
it unwise. I am prepared to argue, and then fall in line once the 
decision is made. To follow any other course would be spiritually dan¬ 
gerous. 

I must say a word now about the present position in regard to the 
Ceylon Scheme of Union as I see it. The Anglican vote in their Dio¬ 
cesan Councils has been decisively in favour. As far as I know, the Pres- 
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byterians and the Jaffna Diocese of the Church of South India are in 
favour too. The Baptist Congregations are voting one by one and, if my 
information is correct, all the votes taken so far have been in favour. 
In the Methodist Church, at the Conference, we had a majority vote of 
above two thirds. All this points in one direction, and that is that we 
keep moving along the lines of the present Scheme making such ad¬ 
justments as will help those who have difficulties. No amendments to 
the Scheme itself are necessary or have been asked for. What are neces¬ 
sary are certain agreements concerning the implementation of Union. 
At the Methodist Conference, certain resolutions were passed explain¬ 
ing what kind of adjustments would be helpful. At the Colombo Dio¬ 
cesan Council also one such resolution was passed. I have been a mem¬ 
ber of the Negotiating Committee since its very beginning and can 
testify to the fact how, again and again, God by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit kept us moving, often in spite of ourselves and always beyond our 
expectations. He will see us through. 

There is one other matter to which I must refer. There are those who 
are so disillusioned with the institutional church and want what has 
now come to be called in many circles “religionless Christianity", that 
they have no patience whatever with problems of Church Union as 
such. We are in a curious situation. Those who have a tendency to 
judge everything in the sphere of religion in terms of what is necessary 
for salvation or in terms of what is ordered in the New Testament, 
find the Church Union Scheme dealing with many things which seem 
to them quite unimportant and unnecessary. Others whose over-riding 
concern is the gospel for the world think that the quest for Church 
Union is a waste of time. They would rather work for a secular revolu¬ 
tion in the Church as a direct objective. Personally, I have great sym¬ 
pathy for both points of view. But I find myself constantly asking 
whether God's way with us here in Ceylon now may not be by a detour. 
May it not be that we shall find both the grace that saves and the 
truth that revolutionizes by seeking to obey this concrete and specific 
demand to unite which is fundamentally the demand to love. It is very 
rarely that the treasure we seek is found by some direct method. “He 
who went to plough found a treasure." 

Let me conclude by confessing that in my own attitude to Church 
Union I have been just as much driven by fear as by faith. I am 
constantly haunted by the fact that when the Messiah actually came, 
He came in such a form that those who had prayed for Him rejected 
Him. All of us in our Churches have prayed that God will guide the 
Church in Ceylon into new ways of obedience and victory. That the 
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challenge to Union is part of God's answer to our prayers, I find it 
difficult to disbelieve; and primarily because it is coming as a challenge, 
as something with implications many of which we do not relish. Dr. 
George McLeod, in his John Knox lecture, says that as far as he has 
read Church history, he cannot recall a single instance in which the 
Church obeyed its Lord except under the pressure of the world. This 
is a sobering thought. And yet, we must expect a congruence between 
the ways of God in the world and the ways of God with His Church. 
The Head of the Church is Lord of the world also. 



HANS-WERNER GENSICHEN 


Can Lutherans Cross Frontiers? 


Cotton Mather, the New England divine and church historian, has an 
entry in his Diary of 1721 which may be of more than historical inter¬ 
est: “I entertain a Purpose, of writing in the Latin Tongue, a Dis¬ 
course about the Union of Lutherans and Calvinists, on the Basis of 
PIETY; and of sending it unto the University of Halle in the Lower 
Saxony. Who can tell, what may be the consequences?” 1 The answer 
to the latter question will never be known as Mather, to our know¬ 
ledge, never managed to write his “Discourse”. Nor was Mather the 
only one, either in his time or in earlier and later centuries, to raise 
such a question. Nevertheless he at least by implication indicated three 
crucial aspects of the problem which are no less relevant today than 
they were four or two centuries ago: 

Why is there a problem here at all? Why is it at all necessary to ask, 
Can Lutherans Cross Frontiers? 

What does the crossing of frontiers between churches mean if not 
union? Why, on the other hand, have Lutherans always been reluctant 
to agree to that conclusion? 

What basis of union could possibly be acceptable to Lutherans in or¬ 
der to make them overcome their notorious reluctance? 

Mather raised his question as a New England Congregationalism 
probably with little knowledge of the actual conditions of Lutheranism 
of his day (in spite of his correspondence with August Hermann 
Francke), and motivated by an idea of “piety” which presumably would 
meet with little enthusiasm today. A Lutheran self-investigation would 
surely have to follow a different course and start from different premis¬ 
ses. However, it may be recalled that Mather did combine interest in 
church union with an engagement in mission, as indicated by his con¬ 
cern for and contacts with the work of the first Lutheran missionaries in 
South India. 2 It is tempting to draw a line from here to the effort of 
Bengt Sundkler, the Lutheran missionary, scholar and churchman, who 

1 Vol. II, p. 663 (Massachusetts Historical Society Collection , 7th Series, vol. VIII). 

2 See E. Benz, "‘Pietist and Puritan Sources of Early Protestant World Missions 
(Cotton Mather and A H. Francke),” Church History, vol. XX, 1951, pp. 28-55. 
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two centuries later has become the first historiographer of the most 
remarkable union church in recent history, although a union at least 
for the time being without Lutheran participation. 3 In any event no 
relevant consideration of the unity of the Church and of church union 
can today afford to pass by the interrelation of unity and mission. And 
it is certainly not a mere chance that Lutherans have hardly ever before 
been confronted with the urgency of the question as intensively and 
immediately as in the missionary situation of India. The negotiations 
between the Lutheran churches in South India and the Church of 
South India have become, as it were, a unique testing ground for what 
still remains essentially an open question: Can Lutherans Cross Fron¬ 
tiers? 

It has often been observed that churches of the Reformed tradition, in 
the widest sense of the term, have never found it nearly as difficult 
as Lutheran churches to cross frontiers. An investigation of existing 
church unions or union churches would easily reveal that Lutheran 
participation has been comparatively rare. If and when in a given 
situation pressure from outside forces drove the churches closer toge¬ 
ther, Lutherans have normally been more hesitant than others to co¬ 
operate. If and when a union was actually consummated it was the 
Lutheran partner who frequently either lost faith in the joint venture 
or attempted to interpret it in such a way that his own confessional 
concerns would be safeguarded even after union. "Unitive Protestant¬ 
ism” has, on the whole, rarely met with wholehearted support by Luthe¬ 
rans. In as much as such an attitude persists in many Lutheran circles, it 
would be futile to ignore it. Nothing could be gained by either regard¬ 
ing it merely as an anachronism which should be done away with the 
sooner the better, or by maintaining it at all cost as an integral part 
of a sacrosanct tradition. While the former possibility is essentially a 
matter for non-Lutherans to scrutinize, it is the latter which should 
become a major concern of all Lutheran churches. Lutherans can have 
no claim on being understood by others as long as they themselves re¬ 
fuse to critically examine their own positions and loyalties. 

In this context the first point to be considered appears to be the 
traditional Lutheran aversion against any union move initiated mainly 
for reasons of expediency. This can be of considerable importance in 
the missionary situation of the so-called younger churches. Would it 
not be perfectly obvious in such a situation to call not just for an occa- 


3 See his definitive study, Church of South India: The Movement Towards Union 
i900-194j. London 1954. 
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sional and cautious crossing of existing church frontiers but for the 
greatest possible measure of visible church unity? Since the constitutive 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam 1948 leaders 
of Asian and African churches have repeatedly suggested that their aim 
was nothing less than a union comparable to the consummation of 
marriage. If churches in the West might prefer to settle the terms for 
a divorce—churches in Asia and Africa were just becoming fond of each 
other and wanted to get married as soon as possible. Whether this was 
an entirely fair judgment on the Western churches might be debated. 
Nonetheless it could and cannot be doubted that unity in the mission¬ 
ary situation of the younger churches, as pointed out so forcefully by Bi¬ 
shop Azariah of Dornakal even at the Lausanne Conference of 1927 
was and is not just a "desirable idea" but "vital to the life of the 
church". 4 Hence, why not unite merely for the sake of uniting, no 
matter how? Why not unite e.g. on the strength of a piety which all 
Christians have or should have in common? Why not unite on the 
basis of a liturgy or a pattern of church order which may be or be¬ 
come more or less acceptable to all? Why not unite perhaps simply 
by pooling existing church structures and resources in a given area in 
the expectation that differences of theology and tradition would gradu¬ 
ally wear off? Love conquers all. Should it not be able to conquer the 
stubbornness and selfcentredness of churches which rely on outworn 
doctrines and habits possibly in order to defend vested interests? 

Not only Lutherans but other churches as well would today most 
probably hesitate to enter into union on such terms. Both the failure 
of many a union plan based on purely pragmatic reasons and the pro¬ 
cess of study initiated by the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches and similar bodies have contributed to the 
awareness that Lutheran reluctance to enter into any scheme of union 
for its own sake may not always have been out of place. This should, 
however, be no reason for Lutherans to congratulate themselves. They 
should rather ask themselves whether their scepticism towards a cross¬ 
ing of frontiers as an end in itself, theologically well-founded as it may 
be, could not possibly immunize them against realizing the hard core, 
so to speak, in Bishop Azariah's contention of half a century ago: that 
not merely the desirability of union was at stake but the "sin and 
scandal" of the divisions of Christendom. Is it sufficient to prove that 
a union project was started on the wrong foot theologically and con¬ 
sequently to stay away from it, or should one not attempt to do better? 


4 Sundkler, op. cit., p. 159. 
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There was a point in the negotiations between the Church of South 
India and its Lutheran neighbour churches when a participating Luth¬ 
eran missionary society suggested that the time might have come to 
stop talking about union and instead to concentrate all efforts on the 
all-important unfinished missionary task in the area, in the hope that 
this would eventually lead to growing cooperation. In other words, 
Lutherans would regard the crossing of the frontiers of the non-evange- 
lized world as more important than the crossing of frontiers between 
sister churches. Attractive and reasonable as the proposal appeared to 
be, it proved unacceptable at that stage. It obviously overlooked the 
decisive relation between Christian unity and Christian witness. In 
India and elsewhere the history of the missionary outreach of the di¬ 
vided churches had long proved that it was just the divided state of 
the churches which encumbered and impeded their mission possibly 
more than any other single factor. This, therefore, is and remains 
the grain of truth even in illconceived moves for union, and a persistent 
challenge especially to Lutherans—to consider not so much whether 
they can responsibly cross frontiers by participating in union schemes 
but rather whether they can responsibly remain in the state of division 
without violating the integrity of their witness to Christ. 

This brings up the second factor which has often made Lutherans 
loath to cross church frontiers. It can summarily be described as a 
very specific correlation of Scripture, church and confession. As most 
of the churches of the Reformation, Lutherans maintain the primary 
authority of the Word of God as revealed in the Bible. Luther was not 
a rebel who arbitrarily broke with his church but he was a reformer 
who was excommunicated by a church which refused to be reformed 
by the Word of God. Never in his life did he envisage the establishing 
of a church or sect of his own. Instead, he wanted to restore the one 
true Catholic Church to its original evangelical stature. He meant to 
do this in the only possible evangelical way, that is, not by changing 
outward forms and rites but by rediscovering the true Gospel of grace 
and faith and thus rebuilding the Church on the foundation of the 
living Word of God. It was the confession of the Church which was to 
serve as the hermeneutical key, the canon for an interpretation of the 
Scriptures which would safeguard God’s essential truth of the biblical 
message both for the time of the Reformation and for generations to 
come. “Thus the confession becomes the principle encompassing the 
whole realm of faith.” 5 


B J.-L. Leuba, “Die Union als okumenisch-theologisches Problem/’ K. Herbert (Ed.). 
Um Evangelische Einheit , Herborn 1967, p. 299. 
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There is much to be said for the thesis advanced recently by the 
Swiss Reformed theologian J.-L. Leuba that the root of the dissensus 
between Lutheran and Reformed churches lies not so much in divergent 
individual doctrines—of the Lord's Supper, predestination and the like 
—but rather in the underlying difference regarding the hermeneutical 
principle. 0 History indeed furnishes numerous examples both for the 
fact that debates on individual doctrines failed to produce a truly 
practicable consensus, and for the fact that the role of the confession 
became the real bone of contention whenever Lutherans participated 
in union talks. The deadlock seems to be perfect: If Lutherans—con¬ 
sistently from their point of view—maintain that unity would be poss¬ 
ible only on the basis of loyalty to the substance of their confessions, 
non-Lutherans would have to refuse to agree to such a unilateral sacri¬ 
fice of identity. It was, incidentally, such an attempt of the Lutherans 
in South India which in 1951 nearly wrecked the talks with the Church 
of South India and which, fortunately, was never repeated. If Luther¬ 
ans, on the other hand, would be asked to restrict themselves to a 
“religion in which we all agree” and the real differences would be re¬ 
legated to discussion within a united church, they would hardly be 
able to agree. If, however, the differing partners would be expected 
to remain where and what they are in the hope of a future growing 
together after union, such a compromise should really not be acceptable 
to either. 

What could Lutherans contribute in order to help overcome the 
deadlock? Simply to give up their loyalties would neither do justice 
to the fundamental character of those loyalties nor would it convince 
others of the integrity of Lutherans as partners in union schemes. 
But Lutherans have every reason to examine their loyalties on their 
own terms, as it were. This is not the place to enter extensively into 
such an examination. But two aspects might be mentioned which 
should play a part in it. 

First, there is the distinction between “denominational” and “con¬ 
fessional” characteristics of the church. 7 While Luther himself did not 
want to establish a separate denomination, his idea of doctrinal or 
“confessional” unity as the chief criterion of the unity of the church 
led to the accretion of “denominational” features which made the 
emergence of a separate Lutheran church inevitable. In particular, 


0 Op. cit., p. 295. 

7 See E. Kinder, “Der okumenische Beitrag der lutherischen Theologie.” F. W. 
Kantzenback 8c G. Muller (Ed.), Reformatio und Confessio (Festschrift /. W. Maurer). 
Berlin/Hamburg 1965, pp. 305 ff. 
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Luther’s concern to establish the true Word of God over against what 
he regarded as human traditions in the Church of Rome was bound 
to create the same problem for the Lutheran Churches. The more diffi¬ 
cult it became to draw the line between the divine Word and human 
traditions, the more were Lutherans tempted to identify their own 
doctrinal and theological insights with God’s own truth. 8 In other 
words, the distinction between “confessional” and “denominational” 
factors became blurred, and it will remain so, including the resulting 
difficulties in the Lutheran approach to sister-churches, unless Luthe¬ 
rans re-examine their teaching on the nature of the church and its 
doctrine in terms of Luther’s own principle that “the doctrine is not 
ours but God’s”. 9 

This would, secondly, imply a fresh examination of the role which 
the Lutheran confessions are to play today. The question has often 
been discussed, particularly in the younger churches to whom the his¬ 
tory of the confessions is much more remote than to churches in the 
West, and a brief reference to the crux of the matter may suffice. 
Lutherans have always maintained that the confessions, as norma nor- 
mata, are subordinate to the Scriptures, the norma normans . Would 
this not involve a recognition of the historical character of the con¬ 
fessions and their interpretation of Scripture? Is not this the real 
burden of what the confessions themselves say that they want to refer 
the teaching of the Church back to the Word of God, not by means of 
prescribing a once-for-all fixed interpretation but by exposing the 
preaching and teaching of the Church ever anew to judgment by the 
living Word? And would not this dynamic process enable the Lutheran 
church to venture on a new openness towards other churches, not in 
search of an easy compromise but in the certainty that the truth of 
God does not allow itself to be monopolized by any denomination? 
Could it be that the very loyalty of Lutherans to their confessions 
would urge them, together with others “to dare in order to know” 
(J. H. Oldham)? 

Even those who would accept what has been said so far would probably 
ask whether such a crossing of frontiers would necessarily demand that 
Lutherans take part in moves towards church union. Are there not 
other, less ambitious and, more important, less risky ways of implement- 


8 See K, G. Steck, “Die vorkonfessionelle Einheit der Kirche nach Luther*', in K. Her¬ 
bert, op. cit., p. 27. 

8 Works, Weimar Edition, vol. 40, II, p. 46. 
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ing the legitimate concern for unity? Such questions are not necessarily 
originating in sheer isolationism, although that, in a given situation, 
may also play its part, consciously or subconsciously. When the talks 
between the South Indian Lutheran churches and the Church of South 
India began to yield a limited measure of doctrinal agreement, a Luth¬ 
eran leader was said to have warned his Lutheran fellow negotiators 
not to draw any practical conclusions: “Let us by all means continue 
talking theology lest we are being drawn into visible union." However, 
Lutherans are certainly not in need of resorting to resentment for lack 
of arguments. They are on solid ground e.g. when pointing to the essen¬ 
tial “givenness" of the unity of Christ's Church. It has indeed become 
a fundamental tenet of ecumenical theology that, to use the classical 
phraseology of Amsterdam 1948, “God has given to His people in Jesus 
Christ a unity which is His creation and not our achievement. We 
praise and thank Him for a mighty work of His Holy Spirit, by which 
we have been drawn together to discover that, notwithstanding our 
divisions, we are one in Jesus Christ." The oneness of the Body of 
Christ is essentially an object of faith rather than of our human efforts 
of demonstration and organization. No matter how much we strive 
to merge separate churches in one ecclesiastical organization—it will 
surely be in vain unless God's Holy Spirit has before brought together 
the hearts and minds of divided Christians in real unity of faith and 
love. If such a unity has been achieved or rather, if it has been rea¬ 
lized as the fait accompli unity which it is, why should it be in need 
of being supplemented by organizational measures which could not 
add anything of any moment to what God has given? Why should 
there be any further crossing of frontiers from church to church? 

Moreover, Lutherans could well point to the immense practical prob¬ 
lems besetting organic church union of any kind, problems which have 
more than once proved to be the rocks on which even the most ardent 
enthusiasm for union will almost certainly founder. Who is really able 
and willing to anticipate the sacrifices involved in such an enterprise? 
Even if theologians of participating churches may have reached a suf¬ 
ficient measure of agreement on principles, will they be able to carry 
their churches along with them? Will the agreement be on the 
“summit" only, or will it reach down to the level of the local congrega¬ 
tions? What about groups who will not agree and who prefer to remain 
outside? After all, there have been church unions which, instead of re¬ 
ducing the number of churches in their area, succeeded in creating 
three churches where there were only two before. Besides, what about 
fellowship between Lutherans in a union church and other Lutheran 
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churches? Thus it seems at least understandable that by and large 
Lutheran churches prefer to concentrate on “Lutheran union” (if that 
may be called union at all) instead of “wider union”. They may even 
with a measure of satisfaction point to the experience of the Ecumenical 
Movement which seems to confirm their reservations. Who would still 
dare to claim that the World Council of Churches should assist 
churches in establishing visible union? Is not the emerging of a “con¬ 
ciliar” structure and policy of the World Council a hindrance rather 
than a help to churches who are perturbed by the absence of full unity? 
What encouragement can they find in a statement made by a prominent 
ecumenical leader in retrospect on the Uppsala Assembly of 1968 that 
“concerted witness of the world-wide Christian community ... is the 
only kind of Church unity that will affect the course of the world”? 10 
Finally, one may recall the dominating trends in contemporary ecumen¬ 
ical theology which gravitate so definitely towards a social witness in 
terms of “the world's agenda” that any concern for the internal affairs 
of the Church and the churches cannot but be denounced as unrealistic, 
backward and perhaps even a denial of the kind of obedience which 
Christ, the “man for others”, demands from his followers. 

Here again, Lutherans might well be asked to re-examine their own 
presuppositions, specifically their concept of the Gospel and their un¬ 
derstanding of the Church. If the Gospel of salvation is essentially the 
message of the finality and sufficiency of what Christ has done for man¬ 
kind, if it is the only true means of making all men one family under 
God, it must work both ways. It cannot be dispensed to others as a pre¬ 
fabricated medicine, so to speak, without affecting those who dispense 
it. It cannot heal others without making ourselves whole as well, in¬ 
dividuals and churches alike. It cannot retain its full credibility as 
the message of reconciliation as long as those who proclaim it are un¬ 
willing to expose themselves to its reconciling force. The disunity of 
the church is indeed, as Lesslie Newbigin has so often said, “a public 
denial of the sufficiency of the atonement”. When in the early 1950’s 
a young missionary arrived in South India he was told by the bishop 
of the regional Lutheran church that it was an open question whether 
church unity in the area should be expected in terms of “confessional 
union” among Lutherans only or of “wider union”, and that con¬ 
sequently Lutherans should be prepared to follow either course, which¬ 
ever would appear to be the right one in the providence of God. The 
progress of the talks between the Church of South India and the Luthe- 


10 CMS News Letter, No. 320, Oct. 1968. 
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ran churches during the following years made it clear to the participat¬ 
ing churches that, in spite of continuing differences, nothing less than 
full visible union could be the ultimate goal if the will of God for the 
people in India should become true—not merely for the sake of a more 
unified evangelistic strategy but because of the reconciling power of the 
Gospel itself. 

The same conclusion can be reached by a new investigation of the 
Lutheran concept of the Church. Even if the Lutheran confessions 
maintain the essential givenness of the unity of all believers, preceding 
all h um an efforts to establish unity, and even if Lutherans would 
therefore refuse to believe that the very fullness of that unity resides 
in one of the existing historical churches, they also refuse to relegate 
it to a so-called invisible Church behind or below the empirical appear¬ 
ance of the churches. Although Lutherans have frequently been charged 
with and sometimes actually given evidence of such a doctrine of the 
invisible Church, there is nothing in the authentic Lutheran tradition 
to warrant it. “On the basis of the indicative assertion, the God-given- 
ness of the Church’s unity, arises the exhortation that somehow that 
unity must be manifested before the world through the conduct of those 
who confess it in faith (Eph. 4: 3)”. 11 It is this principle which the 
Lutheran Reformation expressed in its doctrine of the notae ecclesiae, 
of the marks of the true, visible Church. The norm of faith as the only 
valid source of unity is not suspended, and it is here that the diver¬ 
gencies occur which divide the churches over the issue of what belongs 
to the true, visible Church. Nevertheless nobody, and Lutherans least 
of all, is permitted to be satisfied with the variety of empirical churches 
as it is, no matter how many sound and convincing theological reasons 
they may have for their divisions. It is quite true that, as has often 
been pointed out by Lutherans, even the most perfect institutional 
unity cannot possibly actualize in tangible perfection the essential 
unity of the Church as the Body of Christ. But it is no less true 
that what Luther called the “hiddenness of the Church under the 
Cross’’ must not be confused with a spiritualistic conception of invisibil¬ 
ity which evades the practical implications of the Lord’s call to unity. 
Rarely has the idea of the Church as laid down in Articles VII and VIII 
of the Augsburg Confession inspired Lutherans to experiment with the 
crossing of inter-church frontiers. That, however, is no reason for leav¬ 
ing the unitive potential of that idea unexplored merely in order in¬ 
definitely to side-step the question of external church union. 

11 E. Kinder, op. cit., p. 304. 

16-684412 Hallencreuts 
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Can Lutherans cross frontiers? In the light of what has been said it is 
hardly sufficient to answer the question in the affirmative. Instead, 
it appears to be necessary to make it more pointed: Can Lutherans, 
on the strength of their own convictions, afford not to cross frontiers? 
If the answer is no, as we believe it must be, all further deliberations 
would depend on how Lutherans could implement what their convic¬ 
tions, rightly understood, urge them to realize. Without prejudice to 
other situations, the experience of Lutherans in South India may again 
be worth pondering. 

In the first place, Lutherans are called upon to realize that church 
union is a costly undertaking. Its price is sacrifice—sacrifice not of 
course of the assertions of the Gospel of reconciliation, the basic con¬ 
victions of faith which Luther emphasized in the struggle with Erasmus 
the sceptic, but quite possibly sacrifice of some of the “denominational” 
aspects of the Lutheran heritage which are not of the esse of the 
Church. The development of the Church of South India has shown 
that it is indeed possible to preserve liturgical, theological and con¬ 
stitutional traditions of the partner churches in a united church. But 
it has also demonstrated that only in the actual adventure of union, 
through the sacrifice of identity on the part of the uniting churches, 
it will be decided which particular traditions can survive, and whether 
they will enrich the new wider fellowship. 

Secondly, Lutherans in South India have repeatedly been in a posi¬ 
tion to point out that there is another side to the coin: If they are 
being asked to sacrifice parts of their “denominational” traditions, 
others should not try to pass off parts of their particular heritage—li¬ 
turgical, theological or constitutional—as an indispensable basis of 
union. There is no unilateral crossing of church frontiers. A workable 
basis of union requires a process of jointly listening to the living Word 
of God, of spelling out word by word what it is “that the Spirit saith 
to the churches”. This may take the form of doctrinal discussions, as it 
did in South India, or it may today perhaps more successfully be di¬ 
rected to an investigation of hermeneutical principles. In any event it 
should prevent the participating churches from reverting to the sluggish 
warfare of confessionalistic self-preservation or to the indiscriminate 
notions of the advocates of union at any price. 

Thirdly, Lutherans may have to remind themselves and others that 
crossing church frontiers does not mean jumping all existing barriers 
by leaps and bounds. Rapprochement between the Church of Rome 
and the churches of the Reformation obviously proceeds at a pace 
different from reconciliation among the latter. And even with regard 
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to the crossing of frontiers among the non-Roman churches, the example 
of South India shows that there are several stages on the way to union, 
and that the road may be an arduous and difficult one. But it is no less 
clear that every little step counts, and that there can be no going back 
on initial commitments. If unity in Christ is both a gift to be received 
and a task to be accomplished, the total living reality of the churches 
must be involved at every part of the road. 

Fourthly, the crossing of frontiers is basically a matter of the ecclesia 
in loco, the church at the grass roots, if it is to lead to lasting results. 
There may be a time when the vision of the leaders is way ahead of 
what local churches are able or willing to bear. Yet sooner or 
later the measure of progress will depend on what each church as a 
whole can be expected to agree to. Ecumenical bodies are in a different 
position. Their declarations all too often lack the backing of the 
churches, and that is probably the reason why they frequently fade 
away without producing results. South India points to a different 
course: No union will stand the test of time unless it is unio in loco . 

Finally, the crossing of church frontiers makes little sense unless it 
is done sub specie aeternitatis , 12 It is not worth the effort unless it 
involves the churches in “forgetting what lies behind and straining for¬ 
ward to what lies ahead” (Phil. 3: 17). The warning of John the Baptist 
applies also to us who will, one day, face the Lord when He returns 
as the Judge: "Do not presume to say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham 
as our father'; for I tell you, God is able from these stones to raise 
up children to Abraham.” It is the mightier One, whose coming John 
announced, who shows us and our churches the one and only way 
which has promise, the way which has been opened to us by His call 
to unity in the saving truth, namely, to be gathered by Him and to 
gather with Him until there will be one flock, one shepherd. 

u For the following I have used my paper on “The Unity of the Church in Christ,” 
in C. E. Lund-Quist (Ed.), Messages of the Third Assembly , The Lutheran World 
Federation. Minneapolis 1957 Geneva 1957, pp. 54-55. 
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Towards Renewal in Mission 


On the eve of the integration of the International Missionary Council 
with the World Council of Churches, Bengt Sundkler, himself a former 
distinguished secretary of the IMC, in his survey, “From Edinburgh 
to New Delhi”, said: 

This integration marks a new beginning of the utmost importance for the 
witness, unity and service of the Church of Christ. We pray and hope that it 
will herald a fuller and more dynamic understanding of the Church on the 
part of missions and that the missionary and evangelistic emphasis will be 
at the very centre of the integrated World Council. 1 

The Uppsala Assembly of the World Council, the first after inte¬ 
gration, presented an interesting opportunity to test whether Bishop 
Sundkler’s hope and prayer had become a reality. Before attempting 
to submit to the test, it is instructive to recall the effects of integration 
during the seven intervening years. Very quickly the new Division of 
World Mission and Evangelism began to be concerned not only about 
mission in the traditional mission lands—Asia, Africa, the South Paci¬ 
fic, and Latin America—but also in Europe, North America and Aus¬ 
tralasia. The slogan of the Division became “Mission in six continents” 
—mission to the neighbourhood and to the ends of the earth. The 
first meeting of the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 
at Mexico in December 1963 comprised not only missionary leaders and 
so-called younger churchmen, but also church leaders appointed by the 
Central Committee of the World Council. For the first time represent¬ 
atives of the Orthodox churches were present as full participants and 
also of the Roman Catholic church as observers. One of the main sec¬ 
tions dealt with “The Witness of the Congregation in its Neighbour¬ 
hood.” The Section on “The Witness of the Christian Church across 
National and Confessional Boundaries” asserted: “The Missionary 
frontier runs around the world. It is the line that separates belief from 
unbelief, the unseen frontier which cuts across all other frontiers and 


1 Minutes of IMC Assembly, Nov. 17-18, 1961, p. 77. 
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presents the universal Church with its primary missionary challenge.” 2 

In his admirable book, The World of Mission, Bishop Sundkler has 
written in similar terms: 

“The distinction once drawn between ‘the Christian West’ and the non- 
Christian East is now totally irrelevant. The whole world is now a mission 
field, and we all have our place on the missionary map. The missionary is no 
longer merely the one who crosses geographical or cultural boundaries; in¬ 
stead he stands on the boundary between belief and non-belief, and there 
bears witness to Jesus Christ .” 3 

One of the most significant studies ever undertaken by the World 
Council was that on “The Missionary Structure of the Congregation”, 
during this period. The New Delhi Assembly section on Witness had 
more explicitly than previous Assemblies called for an examination of 
“the conventional structures of our churches in order to see whether 
they assist or hinder the work of evangelism”. The Assembly hoped 
that the Church may become “the Pilgrim Church, which goes forth 
boldly as Abraham did into the unknown future, not afraid to leave 
behind the securities of its conventional structures, glad to dwell in 
the tent of perpetual adaptation, looking to the city whose builder 
and maker is God.” (Bishop Sundkler's book, The World of Mission, 
begins and ends with this motif of the Abrahamic Pilgrim people of 
God). The study on the missionary structure of the congregation re¬ 
ceived widespread support particularly in Europe and North America. 
Its results were finally published in a book. The Church for Others , 4 
which is still being hotly debated. Another series, begun by the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council, of World Studies on Churches in Mission 
will have produced twelve published volumes, two of which are of 
churches in Europe, and one in North America. 

In the last four years the Division has embarked on a project of 
Urban and Industrial Mission which embraces attempts at mission 
in urban and industrial areas all over the world. The Uppsala Assembly 
gave its blessing to a statement on “Becoming Operational in a World 
of Cities”. 5 This emphasis was an important ingredient of the World 
Conference on Church and Society in 1966, and especially in the sec¬ 
tion on “Man and Community”. A consultation on “The Healing Mi¬ 
nistry of the Church”, which arose out of medical missions in Asia and 
Africa, aroused worldwide interest and has been followed up by an 


2 Witness in Six Continents, w.c.c. Geneva 1963, p. 161. 

8 B. Sundkler, The World of Mission, London 1965, p. 62. 

4 The Church for Others, w.c.c. Geneva 1967. 

6 Available from W.C.C., D.W.M.E., Geneva. 
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equally significant symposium on “Health and Salvation”. 6 The 
churches of the West have found themselves challenged about their 
neglected vocation to continue Christ's ministry of healing the sick in 
body and mind. The Division's work on theological education has con¬ 
tributed to a wider discussion on the purpose and content of theological 
education around the world. The Division expressed its concern for 
the media of print, radio and television by creating a Christian Li¬ 
terature Fund and helping to set up indirectly the World Association 
for Christian Broadcasting and more directly the Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee on Christian Broadcasting, both now united in the World As¬ 
sociation for Christian Communication, which includes all six contin¬ 
ents in its scope. 

Moreover, the Division has furthered discussions on Church Growth 
with conservative evangelicals, and on the missionary activity of the 
Church with Roman Catholics, with whom relationships are rapidly 
becoming closer as we seek to make a common witness to the world. 

No assessment of the significance of the Uppsala Assembly for mis¬ 
sion can ignore this impressive catalogue of activities which have 
marked the first period of the integration of the International Mission¬ 
ary Council and of the World Council of Churches. They all imply 
“a fuller and more dynamic understanding of the Church” and also 
the seriousness with which the ecumenical movement has assumed "the 
missionary and evangelistic emphasis". The ecumenical movement has 
crossed confessional as well as geographical frontiers. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be claimed that the churches or missionary agencies (both home 
and abroad) have drawn the consequences of this remarkable develop¬ 
ment for their life and witness. After a detailed survey on “Evangelism 
and the World Council of Churches", I felt compelled to conclude, 
in an address to the last full Central Committee before the Assembly: 

“At the end of the day the test of our obedience to our evangelistic calling 
is whether the member churches and every congregation are rigorously pre¬ 
pared to be so renewed and changed in their life and attitudes as to become 
truly evangelizing churches. Since our coming together at Amsterdam this 
challenge has again and again been addressed to us. We have hardly heeded. 
Our credibility and integrity are called in question today, as we are all well 
aware by the restlessness of our church members and the unwillingness of 
clergy to devote themselves to the local pastorate." 7 


8 The Healing Church, w.c.c. Geneva 1965. 

Healt—Medical—Theological Perspectives, w c.c. Geneva. 1967. 

7 P. Potter “Evangelism and the World Council of Churches", ER, Vol. XX, April 
1968, pp. 181 f. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that the Assembly tackled the issues 
of mission under the theme, “Renewal in Mission”. Indeed, the main 
theme of the Assembly was, “Behold I make all things new” (Rev. 21: 
5). Behind this theme, “Renewal in Mission”, was the realisation that 
while in previous Assemblies there was the declaration that the Church 
by its very nature is missionary, or, to quote Bishop Sundkler, “the 
Church is mission”, Uppsala tried to face the question: Can there be 
authentic mission without a renewed Church? Now the question must 
be put in the context of the main emphases of the Assembly. 

“We live in a time,” said Professor Berkhof in a speech on “The 
Finality of Jesus Christ”, “in which the great vision of full humanity 
exercises a worldwide attraction.” 8 This yearning of the whole world 
for a truly human life in social justice and world community exer¬ 
cised a profound influence on the Assembly. Mankind is being drawn 
together through science and technology into one world culture, but 
at the same time it is being tom apart through wars within and be¬ 
tween nations, ideological, political and racial conflicts, and particul¬ 
arly through the growing gap between the one-third rich and the two- 
thirds poor peoples of the world. Never before has a world Christian 
assembly been so agonisingly confronted with the world’s aspirations 
for a renewed humanity and with the tragedy of a broken humanity. 
How did the Assembly respond to these cries? 

Section I on “The Holy Spirit and the Catholicity of the Church” 
envisaged the quest of the unity of the Church within the larger quest 
of the unity of mankind. Section II on “Renewal in Mission” declared: 
“There is a burning relevance today in describing the mission of God, 
in which we participate, as the gift of a new creation which is a radical 
renewal of the old and the invitation to men to grow up into their 
full humanity in the new man, Jesus Christ.” 9 It went on to speak 
of the new life which is offered in mission and evangelism as one 
which “frees men for community enabling them to break through ra¬ 
cial, national, religious and other barriers that divide the unity of 
mankind.” Section III on “World Economic and Social Development” 
begins its report with the statement: “We live in a new world of excit¬ 
ing prospects. For the first time in history we can see the oneness of 
mankind as a reality. For the first time we know that all men could 
share in the proper use of the world’s resources.” It therefore calls 
on the churches “in their preaching and teaching, including theological 
education, to set forth the biblical view of the God-given oneness of 

8 The Uppsala 68 Report , p. 310. 

9 Op. cit. f p. 28. 
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mankind and to point out its concrete implications for the worldwide 
solidarity of man and the stewardship of the resources of the earth/* 10 

The Assembly was also made vividly aware of the major obstacles 
in the way of creating the conditions for the unity of mankind. The 
issue is not only the missionary task of proclaiming man's oneness in 
the New Man, Jesus Christ, but also the economic, political and social 
structures which are necessary if mankind is to realise its oneness in 
a responsible society. It is precisely the present structures which have 
proved to be such demonic stumbling-blocks. Student revolts all over 
the world, the cultural revolution in China, the attempt to put a hu¬ 
man face to the structures and institutions of socialist states, the search 
for new economic and political structures in capitalist countries, 
the drama of the developing countries having to adapt ancient and 
clinging cultures and customs to the rapid urbanisation and industrial¬ 
isation of their communities—all these highlight the tragedy of struc¬ 
tures and institutions which are incapable of bringing about a more 
human life, and which are so resistant to change. The Assembly at 
many points exhorted the World Council and the churches to work 
for the change of structures. 

But how can the churches work for the renewal of structures if they 
themselves are burdened with structures which hinder their ability to 
demonstrate the life of the new humanity? No one put this so pointedly 
as that doyen of ecumenical leaders. Dr. W. A. Visser't Hooft, in his 
notable address on “The Mandate of the Ecumenical Movement". He 
posed the questions squarely to the Assembly: 

“We hear it said that the ecumenical movement as it has developed over the 
last forty or fifty years is unable to help the churches to perform that mission 
which they should perform in the world of our time. That world requires 
radical renewal. But how can churches speak convincingly of radical renewal, 
if they are not radically renewed themselves? That world needs a thorough 
transformation of its traditional structures, but do not the churches exemplify 
that traditional structures resist such transformation? That world must be¬ 
come a worldwide responsible society, but are the churches themselves living 
as a responsible society in which full solidarity in service and mission is prac¬ 
tised and in which all members, including all lay-men and women, are able 
to bear their full share of responsibility for the common life? Or again this 
world needs effective unity. But is the relationship which the churches have 
in the ecumenical movement more than a pale reflection of the unity they 
should have? And is the progress toward full unity not so slow that it re¬ 
veals rather a fear of unity than a great and passionate conviction about the 
essential oneness of the people of God?” 11 


10 Op. cit p. 51. 
31 Op. cit., p. 317. 
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Every Section and Committee echoed these questions and challenged 
the churches and the World Council of Churches itself to renewal of 
their own structures and institutions in order that they may carry out 
their mission as signs in life, word and deed of the new humanity in 
Christ. This was particularly true of the Section which discussed “Rene¬ 
wal in Mission”. In fact, it sharpened the question posed earlier: Can 
there be authentic mission without a renewed Church? 

Several answers to this question were evident at Uppsala. There were 
firstly those who represented the old 18th and 19th century missionary 
tradition concerned with the two billion who have never heard the 
Gospel. For them the preoccupation with the renewal of the Church 
for mission is another device for side-stepping our calling to go out to 
the millions who must be told the message of the crucified and risen 
Lord and be challenged to faith in him. As in the past men have 
had to form societies outside the structures of the churches in 
order to carry out their missionary obligation, so now in a world where 
the population is growing much faster than that of the Christian com¬ 
munity and where other religious and secular ideologies are gaining 
men's allegiance, the task is so urgent as to demand that men leave 
behind the churches in order to meet the challenge of today. It is 
significant that those who take this view are not noted for being deeply 
moved by the cries of men for basic human rights, for justice and 
world community. These are regarded as automatic benefits which ac¬ 
crue to those who have been saved by Christ. It is notorious that such 
people tend to be very conservative in their political and social think¬ 
ing and have not been conspicuous in their living witness to such 
matters as racial discrimination and social and economic injustice. 
Moreover, when in their evangelistic endeavours they have had to erect 
churches they have adopted the most unreformed and paternalistic 
structures of the churches from which they came in Europe and North 
America. But the issue of the structure of the missionary church cannot 
be shirked in this way. 

A second response to the question which was evident at Upp¬ 
sala was the view that the mission of God is concerned about the world 
in which he is active and which is moving on to greater humanisation . 
Christians must join with God in working for a new humanity in the 
secular structures. The churches have become so caught up in their 
ghetto insularity and isolation, so tied to the status quo, that they have 
lost the capacity to discern God's will and way in his world. Therefore, 
it is no use waiting for the churches to move. The time is short. Chris- 
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tians must plunge themselves in solidarity with men in the struggles 
for a just and peaceful society. Such folk are always in danger of losing 
their relation to the source of their passion for the unity of mankind. 
Their solidarity ceases to be biblically critical. They soon find them¬ 
selves sucked into the ambiguous and demonic structures of society. 
They lack the point of reference which the Christian community offers 
for mutual correction, clear-eyed discernment and the realisation of 
man’s inherent inability to achieve his best hopes without the appro¬ 
priation of the means of grace in penitence, faith and sacrament. 

Yet a third response was given by those who would say that what 
matters is a correct statement or confession of faith and the mainten¬ 
ance of the basic structure of the Church in Word and Sacrament, 
ministry and church order. They are not indifferent to the deep con¬ 
cern of those who want to reach the two billion who have not heard 
the Gospel or of those who are sensitive to the cry for justice and 
peace. Indeed, they are now trying to stretch a hand to both groups 
and are seeking to work out structures for mission and service within 
the given structures of their churches. They are quite adept at ecclesias¬ 
tical joinery. However, they point to the convulsions and changes 
through which the world has gone during long centuries and the necess¬ 
ity for a confessing church standing firm and unchanged in a chang¬ 
ing world. They would also refer to the many efforts of Christian 
groups to cut their moorings from the faith and life of the Church 
which have ended in disaster or in heresy. This view is very representa¬ 
tive of the solid core of churchmen throughout the world. If anything, 
they tend to side with those who see mission as addressed to the two 
billion who have never heard the Gospel and who are usually very far 
away or at least not in their neighbourhood. They are uneasy and 
sometimes hostile about those who have a passionate concern for hu¬ 
man rights and social justice, because this concern puts the searchlight 
on men everywhere and particularly on men in those areas where the 
church is dominant—in Europe and North America. 

This dominant group is given a little encouragement by even such 
a sensitive spirit as Dr. Sundkler who, in spite of the title of his book 
of reflections on mission. The World of Mission , decided not “to carry 
out a planned comparison between the problems confronting the 
Christian mission in the West and those facing missions in the Orient 
and Africa”. 12 Dr. Sundkler’s world inadvertently becomes the world 
of the three rather than of the six continents. After spending seven- 


13 B. Sundkler, op. cit., p. 8. 
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teen out of the twenty-one years of my active ministry in Europe, as 
an ecumenical and missionary bureaucrat, I am very conscious of being 
largely a part of this group. For it is a notorious fact that the leaders 
of the younger churches, who visit or live in Europe or North America 
and who recognise so readily the church structures they inherited from 
the West, are as unimpressed as Western churchmen about the urgent 
necessity for the renewal of the Church and of its structures. However, 
as a student of history and as an ecumenical realist, I live in daily 
astonishment at the complacency of the churches in Europe about their 
lot, a complacency which is all the more amazing in the light of events 
during the past fifty years in Europe. Have we not heard the word 
of the Seer to the Church of Laodicea? 

I know your works: you are neither cold nor hot. Would that you were cold 
or hot! So, because you are lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew 
you out of my mouth. For you say, I am rich, I have prospered, and I need 
nothing; not knowing that you are wretched, pitiable, poor, blind, and naked. 
(Rev. 3: 15-17). 

At Uppsala there was also a fourth group who is actively committed 
to the need for the renexval of the Church . They consider this as vital 
•for mission to those who have never heard the Gospel as well as for 
mission in solidarity with men in their struggle for human dignity and 
social justice. The Church is called to continue the ministry of Christ 
in the world and must therefore represent him as the servant who gives 
his life for others. The Church must rid itself of its Constantinian, 
triumphalist robes and of all the encumbering bric-^brac which inhibit 
it from being God's instrument for the renewal of mankind. And since 
the church is an historical phenomenon, sociology is brought in to 
analyse and to suggest models for the renewal of its structures. This 
group sees the world as one and the mission as one. The distinctions 
of older and younger churches have no meaning for them, except in 
so far as they realise with awed shock that the older churches are 
established in the graspingly rich sector of the world and share many 
of the attitudes and structures of that sector. They also take heed of the 
questions posed by the late Paul Tillich: 

“Why are the churches overwhelmingly limited to one section of mankind, 
where they belong to a particular civilization, and why are they tied up with 
the cultural creation of this civilization? And further: Why, for almost five 
hundred years, have secular movements arisen within Christian civilization 
which have radically changed human self-interpretation and have in many 
cases turned against Christianity, notably in scientific humanism and na¬ 
turalistic communism? This is a question to which another must be added 
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today: Why do these two forms of secularism have such tremendous power in 
nations with a non-Christian civilization, such as those of the Far East?” 13 

It is in the effort to grapple with such questions as these that the 
instruments of historical and sociological analysis are used. However, it 
is becoming evident, as was the case in Uppsala, that this group has not 
done sufficiently its theological homework. Our honoured churchmen, 
stout supporters of the ecumenical movement, are somewhat suspicious 
of phrases like “God-World-Church” rather than “God-Church-World”, 
and “structures”. This phrase, “God-World-Church”, is expressed 
strongly in such statements as this: “The Church has to be seen as a 
segment of the world, and thinking about the Church should always 
begin by defining it as part of the world, albeit one which confesses 
the universal Lordship of Christ” 14 . Such a view of the Church, it is 
felt, is too functional and does not take into account its inner being as 
the Body of Christ, and therefore of its indispensable role in the mis¬ 
sion of God. We must accept the challenge to state in more theological 
terms the case for the renewal of the Church and its structures for the 
sake of relevant mission today, while making full use of the tools 
provided by historical and sociological analysis. 

The Assembly at Uppsala was roused by the world’s longing for one, 
renewed humanity. In this longing we perceived God’s work of point¬ 
ing men to the New Man in Christ. Dr. Visser’t Hooft reminded the 
Assembly that “the vision of the oneness of humanity is an original 
and essential part of the biblical revelation”. We need now to work 
out a theology of the New Man and particularly of the Church as the 
New Man in Christ, his Body, the fulness of him who fills all in all 
and whose design it is to unite all things in himself. The biblical 
teaching of God, his people both of the old and new covenants, and 
his world is considerably enriched by seeing it in terms of the New 
Man, or man as the new creation, the new Adam. The letters to Colos- 
sians and Ephesians are, for example, a sustained exposition of this 
central biblical teaching. Moreover, the word “structure” is not con¬ 
fined to the textbooks of sociology, but has its biblical counterpart— 
morphe —a word which, in its different forms in the New Testament, 
repays study. It is not without significance that when Paul speaks of 
the urgent necessity for the Philippian Christians to change their struc¬ 
ture of thinking and action, he exhorts them to emulate Christ who. 


13 P. Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. Ill, Chicago (III.) 1963, pp. 378 f. 

14 The Church for Others, pp. 17 f. 
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though in the form or structure, morphe, of God emptied himself and 
assumed the structure, morphe, of a slave, a servant. (Phil. 2: 5-7). This 
passage evokes the whole structure of the Gospel, of the people of God 
and of a renewed humanity. Paul earlier appeals to the Christian com¬ 
munity in Rome to let themselves “be constantly transformed, re¬ 
structured, by the renewing of your mind”, and then goes on to suggest 
the posture of Christians, as members of the Body of Christ in the 
world, labouring for the unity of mankind in renewing attitudes, words 
and acts (Romans 12). 

The book of Revelation, which provided the rallying theme of the 
Uppsala Assembly, “Behold I make all things new”, prefaces its visions 
of the cataclysms of history leading to God f s final act of judgment, 
recreation and fulfilment, by the letters appealing to the Seven Chur¬ 
ches of Asia Minor to be renewed. Indeed, the climax of God's triumph 
in history is pictured in the marriage of the Lamb, the Bride being 
“clothed with fine linen, bright and pure”. The Seer immediately com¬ 
ments “for the fine linen is the righteous deeds of the saints” (Rev. 
19: 7-8). Hendrikus Berkhof, in his speech earlier referred to on “The 
Finality of Jesus Christ”, had this in mind when he concluded his 
address thus: 

“He who promised: “Behold, I make all things new", has sent the Spirit 
of Christ to apply and to fulfil His finality. He uses renewed men to prepare 
His future. This is the humble but great contribution which we owe to the 
world and its future—more than our words and actions, our statements and 
projects—“the demonstration of the Spirit and power". We will, however, 
collapse under the burden of this calling, unless we see in the one New Man 
the guarantee of God’s future and the inspiration for our obedient coopera¬ 
tion." 15 


“Our obedient cooperation” depends on our finding new ways of 
being and of witnessing together. Bengt Sundkler—whom it is a de¬ 
light to honour in this essay—frequently referred to the idea of the 
Pilgrim People of God who like Abraham, the pioneer of a renewed 
mankind, go out at God's call, bearing his reproach, as the letter to 
the Hebrews puts it. This is the relevance of the theme “Renewal 
in Mission”. Only as God's People go out boldly into those fields of 
mission where men are struggling for a truly human life shall the 
churches be renewed. And only as they do this together in joint action 
shall they receive mutual correction, be enabled to share their varied 
gifts and begin to manifest the contours of a renewed humanity. 


10 The Uppsala 68 Report , p. 312. 
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The Call to Mission — A Call to Unity? 


That mission and unity belong together has been the central theme of 
the ecumenical movement from its beginning. On the one hand the 
need for unity was felt most keenly by those who were working as mis¬ 
sionaries in Asia and Africa; divisions which had become accepted as 
normal in the lands from which they came seemed intolerable in the 
context of their mission. Their sense of urgency created the Internatio¬ 
nal Missionary Council as an organ for collaboration in mission. On 
the other hand those who pioneered the search for unity among the 
older Churches did so in the perspective of the requirements of the 
Church’s witness in the world. There might be varying degress of em¬ 
phasis upon the two phrases: “That they may all be one” and “That 
the world may believe”, but all concerned knew that the two phrases 
were parts of one prayer. The theological relations between the two 
were explored afresh during the discussions that led up to the inte¬ 
gration of the International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches at New Delhi in 1961. 

From these discussions a very important segment of Protestant Chris¬ 
tianity stood apart. Conservative Evangelicals, building upon the same 
biblical foundation, came to quite different conclusions. For them the 
overwhelmingly important task was the completion of Christ’s Com¬ 
mission to go into all the world and make disciples of all nations. 
Seeing the enormous magnitude of the unfinished missionary task, 
they found it hard to understand the feebleness of the missionary effort 
of most of the Churches involved in the ecumenical movement. While 
hundreds of millions of human beings had never heard even the name 
of Jesus, and still greater multitudes had no personal knowledge of his 
love and power, it seemed to them that the major Churches were 
guilty of disobedience amounting to practical apostasy in being so 
little concerned about these facts and so much concerned about achiev¬ 
ing organizational unity among themselves. While being well aware 
of the need for brotherly concord among Christians, they considered 
that the ecumenical movement had got its priorities disastrously wrong. 
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The fruit of these convictions has been seen in the growth of missionary 
organizations apart from the major Churches which together recruit 
and support a larger number of foreign missionaries than do all the 
agencies related to the World Council of Churches put together. 

It is not difficult to mount an impressive criticism of this missionary 
effort of the Conservative Evangelical societies. Corresponding to the 
large number of foreign missionaries is the small development of in¬ 
digenous leadership or of Churches capable of real spiritual independ¬ 
ence. Much of what is being done is not evangelism properly so called 
but proselytism among other Christian bodies. On the other hand much 
can be said in answer to these criticisms, especially with regard to 
the real efforts—often from an inevitably late start—to build up strong 
indigenous leadership. However the important point does not lie here. 
The important question which these agencies pose to the major 
Churches is this: How much does it really matter that men should live 
and die without a personal knowledge of Jesus Christ? 

This is a question which goes to the very heart of the Christian faith. 
It is not a peripheral question. It deserves the most serious possible 
thought. And if it has become a question upon which great bodies 
of Christians are separated from each other as organized bodies, then 
it deserves as much serious theological study as any other question 
with which the ecumenical movement has wrestled. If there is no agree¬ 
ment here, then the call to mission will not be a call to unity but a 
call to separation. 

Leaders in the ecumenical movement have frequently expressed their 
concern about the rift which separates the missionary forces of the 
Churches, and have tried to create opportunities for dialogue. Unfor¬ 
tunately these have so far accomplished little. One of the reasons for 
this (another will be referred to at the end) is that missionary thinking 
in ecumenical circles has moved during the past fifteen years away 
from the kind of concern which could lead to a meeting with Con¬ 
servative Evangelicals. 

It is well known that one of the effects of the Tambaram Conference 
of 1938 was to place the Church in the centre of missionary thinking. 
The two decades following the First World War had been marked by 
strong tendencies, especially in Anglo-Saxon missionary thinking, 
to put the accent upon the transformation of society. The Tambaram 
Conference, meeting under the shadow of resurgent paganism in Eu¬ 
rope, joined the Oxford Conference of the previous year in pointing 
to the Church, the redeemed and redeeming community set in the 
midst of a hostile world, as the centre of missionary interest. This 
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church-centric understanding of the missionary task dominated the 
scene for the fifteen years following Tambaram, and it was in this 
context that reflection on the relation of mission and unity was most 
fully developed. But from the time of the Willingen Conference of 1952 
the pendulum began to swing in the other direction, and the past 
fifteen years have seen a growing conviction that mission must be in¬ 
terpreted in terms of "What God is doing in the world”. 

The roots of this movement of thought are complex and I am not 
competent to attempt to trace them. They certainly include elements 
in the whole body of biblical material which had been neglected in 
the previous period. The New Testament undoubtedly places the mis¬ 
sion of the Church in the context of God's purpose to renew the whole 
creation, a context wider than his purpose for the Church. Moreover, 
while in the New Testament the phrase “Ye are my witnesses” directs 
attention to the deeds wrought by and through Jesus, in the Old Testa¬ 
ment the same phrase directs attention to the deeds wrought by God 
through pagan empires and rulers (Isaiah 43: 12; 44: 8). Perhaps one 
of the most important factors in bringing this group of ideas into the 
centre of missionary thinking has been the experience of the Churches 
in Asia which have lived through the struggles of national liberation 
and nationbuilding. In the effort to create modern democratic socie¬ 
ties in place of the former colonial dependencies, the leaders of the 
new nations have struggled with questions posed for them by the im¬ 
pact upon ancient pagan societies of ideas derived from the biblical 
tradition, have drawn—consciously or unconsciously—upon this tradi¬ 
tion for many of their fundamental ideas, and have succeeded in put¬ 
ting into effect measures designed to protect and promote human lib¬ 
erty and dignity which missions had advocated but could not accom¬ 
plish. Looking at this whole movement, and sharing in it, Christians in 
Asia have been compelled to say—as the late Paul Devanandan said at 
New Delhi—that God is at work in this process. 

Put in that form, the statement is one which all Christians will 
accept. The problem is: What conclusions are we to draw from it? 
Does it mean that mission is to be defined as “discerning what Christ 
is doing” in the midst of contemporary events, so as to be able to 
raise the “real” issue of the Gospel at the points where he is working? 
In that case the “points of mission” (in succession to the old “mission 
fields”) will be the places where we discern movements at work which 
promise liberation for man—the civil rights movement in the USA, 
for example, or the movement of social revolution in Latin America. 
Mission will then mean going to such points and becoming involved 
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in the movement of liberation, as a witness to Christ's presence active 
in that movement. 

This is the conclusion which has been drawn by many of those who 
are active in missionary thinking in the ecumenical movement, and 
there is plainly a wide gulf between this way of defining mission and 
that which defines a “mission field” primarily as a place where the 
name of Jesus is not known. Across this gulf the participants in the 
Section on “Renewal in Mission” at the Uppsala Assembly spoke, with¬ 
out being able to hear one another. To establish communication across 
this gulf is surely one of the most urgent tasks of the ecumenical 
movement. So long as it remains unbridged, the call to mission will 
be heard—on both sides—as a call not to unity but to separation. 

On one side it will be heard as a call to separation, because the duty 
of making the saving name of Jesus known to all men is felt to be too 
urgent to allow of tarrying for those who do not see that this is so. 
On the other side it will be a call to separation because those who see 
mission in terms of discerning Christ's liberating presence in the secular 
world will conclude that the form of the Church which is congruous 
with this vision “may have to be something quite different from the 
present religious institutions of Christendom”. 1 

Thus we have arrived at a situation very different from that 
in which the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
meeting at Rolle in 1952, drew up its statement on “The Calling of 
the Church to Mission and Unity”. These two words no longer seem 
to belong together. They pull in opposite directions. On one side the 
call is to leave the “institutional Church” behind in order to evange¬ 
lise the unconverted; on the other it is to leave the “institutional 
Church” in order to express one’s solidarity with the total humanity 
which has been redeemed by Christ and is now being liberated by 
him in countless “secular” ways. Ecclesiastical joinery is not on the 
agenda. 

What I have written is a very superficial description with no attempt 
at penetration into the underlying issues. In the present section I shall 
try to suggest in a very preliminary way what some of these issues 
are. I am aware of the fact that both parties to this discussion are 
tempted to use various forms of argumentum ad hominem to weaken 
the opponent's position. On the one hand it can be alleged that the 
Conservative Evangelicals have failed to liberate themselves from the 

1 R. Shaull, “Various Comments” in P. Loffler (Ed.), Secular Man and Christian 
Mission, New York 1968, p. 25. 
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mentality of the nineteenth century western white Christian who con¬ 
ceived of the non-Christian world as a vast mass of black heathenism 
and that their missionary enthusiasm is a form of ignorant spiritual 
imperialism. On the other side it can be alleged that the minds which 
shape the current missionary thinking of the ecumenical movement 
have been formed either in western Churches which are part of a nom¬ 
inally Christian culture and have never really had to face the radical 
opposition between the Gospel and heathenism, or in younger Churches 
which have grown up in a cultural ghetto and are afraid to face the 
cost of a radical missionary attitude to the dominant cultures in which 
they are set. Whether or not there is any truth in arguments of this 
kind, they are irrelevant to the real issue which lies at a much deeper 
level. In this paper I can do no more than indicate a few lines which 
may lead into the real issues. In trying to do so I shall refer from time 
to time to the discussion between Mr. M. M. Thomas and Professor 
H. Berkhof to which reference has already been made 2 and in which 
several of the basic questions are asked. 

1. We must begin by acknowledging the truth which is being af¬ 
firmed in recent ecumenical thinking about mission. God's mission is 
not to be equated with the missionary programme of the Church. God 
is indeed at work in the world outside the visible limits of the Church. 
The mission of the Church is carried on within a world which is sus¬ 
tained and ruled by the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Neither the fall of a sparrow nor the fall of an empire is outside of 
his control. In making Jesus and his saving work known in this world, 
the Church is making known the true meaning and goal of this world's 
history. The Bible is full of reminders that God uses the unbelieving 
world to teach, rebuke and judge the Church (e.g. Luke 11:31 f; 
Romans 10: 19-21). Moreover—and this is the point repeatedly made 
by Mr. M. M. Thomas—universal human quest for full humanity, 
which is the inner substance of the ferment of the contemporary world, 
is intimately related to the influence—direct and indirect—of the 
Gospel upon the world. Consequently as Mr. Thomas says, “The task of 
Christians and of the Church is to discern the Christ who is present in 
the human quest, and to identify themselves with him through a full 
participation in the struggle for the truly human" and it is in this 
context that “the crucified and risen Jesus Christ can be presented as 
the revealer and bearer of true humanism" (p. 16). 

2. These statements are true. However, as Dr. Berkhof points out, 


2 Op. cit., chapter III, pp. 14-33. 
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they are open to the misunderstanding that it is from the events of 
the secular world that one learns what God’s will for man is. In truth, 
as both Berkhof and Thomas affirm, we have only one place given to 
us where the will of God for man is revealed—Jesus Christ in his full 
humanity. However, it is at this point that a difference of emphasis 
appears within the agreement, a difference which has far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. In the correspondence with Thomas, Berkhof stresses 
the priority, the once-for-all given-ness of the message of Jesus Christ, 
his Cross and Resurrection. Thomas, on the other hand, insists that 
"The Message comes alive at the cutting edge between the Gospel and 
the quest of modern man for a truly human existence”, and that there¬ 
fore "nobody knows the Message in a vacuum” (pp. 22-23). Neither of 
the two parties to this discussion denies what the other affirms, and yet 
the difference in emphasis leads to two quite different conceptions of 
the missionary task. If one accepts Berkhof’s emphasis, then—it seems 
to me—the missionary task will be seen as essentially the proclamation 
of these once-for-all saving events and the gathering of those who be¬ 
lieve into bodies organized for the continued prosecution of the mis¬ 
sion. If one accepts the other emphasis, then the primary obligation is 
participation in the contemporary struggle for true humanity. In the 
struggle "the new humanity created in Christ Jesus, which is the basic 
ferment and goal of history (to which the Church is witness but which 
is not identical with the Church)” (p. 23) will become visible in con¬ 
temporary history—presumably as a sort of foretaste of the eschatologi¬ 
cal new man. Thomas does not deny the need for explicit witness to 
Jesus Christ—the witness borne by the Church. Berkhof does not deny 
that the Church has to receive illumination and correction from the 
world about the Gosepl, or that "The Message comes alive at the cut¬ 
ting edge between the Gospel and the quest of modern man”. Never¬ 
theless the difference of emphasis between them has far-reaching im¬ 
portance for the practical missionary task. 

3. These practical consequences were vividly illustrated during the 
discussion of missionary questions at the Uppsala Assembly. It was 
clear that some delegates thought that it was an extremely important 
fact that millions of people had not heard the Gospel, and that this 
should have a prominent place in the findings of the Assembly. It 
was equally clear that others thought it much more important to direct 
attention to specific situations where men are struggling to achieve full 
humanity, and where Christians are called to discern and co-operate 
with the risen and regnant Christ. In spite of the deep basic agree¬ 
ments within which this difference is held, it was painfully clear that 

17* -684412 Hallencreuts 
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the division is deep. Does it matter supremely whether or not every man 
is given the opportunity for a personal knowledge of Jesus Christ- 
irrespective of his particular human situation? Or rather, to put the 
question in a more realistic way, do we have an obligation to preach 
the Gospel to every human being, irrespective of the place he occupies 
in the total human struggle for full humanity? 

4. Put in this way, the question directs us to the statement upon 
which both Thomas and Berkhof agreed: “that the Message comes alive 
at the cutting edge between the Gospel and the quest of modern man 
for a truly human existence”. This statement calls for more careful 
examination. 

(a) The Gospel certainly “comes alive” to different people in differ¬ 
ent ways at different times. Nevertheless the Gospel is not a mere empty 
form into which each age is free to pour its own content. The content 
of the Gospel is Jesus Christ in the fullness of his life, teaching, death 
and resurrection. The Gopel is this and not anything else. Jesus is who 
he is, and is not a name for a general constellation of ideas. The Gospel 
is new, and this news has to be told. 

(b) The Gospel addresses itself to the predicament of man simply 
as man, in every age, place and cultural situation. It concerns man’s 
destiny as man, man's alienation from his true destiny, and the way 
by which that alienation is overcome. 

(c) The way in which the Gospel will “come alive” to every human 
person will be known in that person's experience and can not be deter¬ 
mined a priori. The attempt so to determine it always ends in the 
legalist distortion of the Gospel—that is to say, the distortion by 
which a free personal response to grace is replaced by a pre-deter- 
mined pattern of behaviour, whether in private or in public life. 

(d) Even the most brilliant generalisations about what is happening 
to the human race cannot exhaustively fit every individual human 
being. Such generalisations are necessary and helpful. But they do not 
limit the ways in which the Gospel will in fact “come alive” for all 
the millions of human beings in all the variety and variableness of 
their personal situations. 

I am bound to conclude that the question at the end of the previous 
paragraph requires an affirmative answer: we do have an obligation 
to preach the Gospel to every human being, irrespective of the place 
he occupies in the struggle for full humanity. We cannot tell in ad¬ 
vance how, where and when this Gospel will “come alive”. Our preach¬ 
ing of it does not depend upon knowing this. We have Jesus’ promise 
that the Holy Spirit himself will be present to bring conviction to the 
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world (John 16: 8) and we have seen that promise fulfilled in many 
unexpected ways. The Gospel has its own radical originality, the so¬ 
vereign originality of Jesus. 

5. The Church's preaching of the Gospel will be constantly con¬ 
tradicted if Christians are not also at the same time engaged in the 
task to which Thomas directs them: "to discern the Christ who is 
present in the human quest and to identify themselves with him 
through a full participation in the struggle for the truly human” (p. 
16). Because the Church has largely failed to do this, its preaching 
has been robbed of its effect. But "participation in the struggle for 
the truly human”, while it is an essential pre-condition for the effective 
preaching of the Gospel, is not a substitute for it. The name of Jesus 
cannot be replaced by anything else. It is indeed true that there are 
liberations and humanisations going on in the world (as well as their 
opposites) quite outside the boundaries of the Church, of which we do 
right to say that they are signs of the presence of Christ in the world. 
But even the best of this is finite, corruptible, capable of perversion 
into its opposite. None of them can take the place of a personal rela¬ 
tionship with the risen and living Christ—a relationship which opens 
up unlimited possiblities of growth, of freedom, of life even beyond 
death, which can inspire continually new adventures in humanisation, 
and which contains its own inherent antiseptic against corruption. 
This personal relationship with the living Christ by which we are able 
to know God as Father and live by the guiding of his Spirit, is the 
irreplaceable centre of all that is meant by salvation. It may never be 
severed from its necessary implication—which is participation with 
Christ in his work of renewal, which is as wide as the cosmos iself. 
The centre is not the whole, but the centre is indispensable. The central 
task of the Church is to lead men into that relationship. 

6. One of the basic points in Thomas’ analysis of the situation is 
that the world-wide quest for humanisation has within it "at least a 
partial acknowledgment of Christ’s presence” because it arises in part 
from "a grappling with historical Christianity, either as religion or as 
culture, or with secular ideologies in protest against but deriving some 
inspiration from the Christian faith” (p. 16). The part played by Chris¬ 
tian missions in awakening the desires and hopes which are at work 
in the present ferment is well known. Here the original impulse was the 
evangelical concern. The early missionaries did not go to the ends of 
the earth because of any movement of humanisation discernible among 
the peoples of Aisa; they went because they believed that the Gospel 
was itself relevant to every human situation without exception. Their 
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going and preaching was a powerful factor in creating the quest for 
humanisation. The preaching of the Gospel, in other words, was not 
something which followed and interpreted the quest for humanisation; 
it was something which preceded and created it. The sovereign original¬ 
ity, the power to shake established structures, the power to pull down 
and to build up (far beyond the imagination of some of the first mis¬ 
sionaries) was with the Gospel. We do not do justice to this sovereign 
originality of the Gospel if we interpret the missionary task solely in 
terms of discerning Christ’s presence in the struggle for humanisation 
and participation in this struggle. 

7. This debate is inevitably influenced by the much more funda¬ 
mental debate going on in our time, the much-analysed “debate about 
God”. We are all subject to the omnipresent pressures of the one¬ 
dimensional society. 3 In this society, nothing is held to exist except 
in so far as it functions within the world which we have created. 
Metaphysical questions which ask about what a thing is, beyond what 
it does at this moment, are dismissed as meaningless. Radical question¬ 
ing of the entire structure of things is regarded as a matter for therapy 
rather than as a possible witness to truth. In such a world it is natural 
that a functional view of the mission of the Church should be attractive 
—a view which defines the mission of the Church exclusively in terms 
of the role it plays in the present human ferment, and which defines 
conversion solely in terms of its consequences for “the struggle for hu¬ 
manisation”. When St Paul describes the fruit of his mission at Thessa- 
lonika by saying: ‘You turned from idols to serve a living and true 
God and to wait for his Son from heaven”, he did not refer to con¬ 
sequences ot this conversion which perhaps lay far beyond his imagina¬ 
tion, but he described what he believed to be -the essential thing. To 
be brought through Jesus Christ into a personal relation with the 
living and true God has social consequences to which one cannot put 
a limit. But it is not to be simply equated with these consequences. 
To replace ontological thinking completely by functional thinking at 
this point means eventually to put law in the place of grace. The 
supreme task of the Church in its mission is to lead men and women 
to know the living God through Jesus Christ and to live by his grace 
in the power of the Spirit,—and in the fellowship of those who live 
by the same grace and the same power. 

The concern of this paper—a concern which is close to the heart 
of the missionary scholar and statesman in whose honour it is written— 

8 H. Marcuse, One Dimensional Man, Boston (Mass.) 1964. 
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is the recovery in practice of the "unity in mission" which has always 
been the aim of the ecumenical movement. I have referred to the way 
in which the two wings of the Protestant missionary movement have 
drawn away—in opposite directions—from the idea that the building 
up of one Church is vital to the missionary task. I have made some 
comments on one aspect of the present debate on mission in the ecu¬ 
menical movement. I want to conclude with two suggestions in the 
realm of practical action. 

1. One conviction is common to both sides in this debate: that the 
present institutional structures of the Church are not appropriate to 
its missionary calling. The Church as we know it is simply not built 
for mission. It is a consequence of this that there exists in the minds 
of many devoted Christians a feeling that it is not their proper business 
to seek more members for the Church. So long as the existing congre¬ 
gations are clubs for the self-centred enjoyment of the benefits of the 
Christian religion, it will be natural for many ardent spirits to con¬ 
clude that the real business of God’s mission is to be done outside 
of them. But this must be challenged. The Church is not irreformable, 
and true reformation does not come from those who think that it is. 
For all who are concerned for God’s mission, the highest priority must 
be given to bringing about those changes in the structure of the Church 
—its parochial and diocesan organization, its deployment of men and 
money, its pattern of ministry and its forms of assembly—which are 
necessary to make it recognisable as a missionary body. 

This re-structuring will give high priority in the visible form of the 
Church to groups of Christians formed for the purpose of participat¬ 
ing together in some sector of life where the "struggle for humanisa¬ 
tion" is of special intensity. Such groups are not to be regarded as of 
less ecclesiological significance than the traditional congregations gath¬ 
ered on the basis of geographical propinquity. On the contrary, they 
may in many cases be the truly relevant form of the Church as a 
missionary community. This means that the full ministry of word and 
sacrament should be available to them as a normal and integral part 
of their life, not as something conveyed to them from outside. This 
has implications for the development of a non-professional ministry 
as an integral part of such missionary churchmanship. It also implies 
that, where the group is drawn from different confessions, the authori¬ 
ties of these confessions should recognise the ecclesial reality of the 
group by approving and encouraging the sharing of their members in 
the eucharistic fellowship of the group. 

At this point structural and theological questions are intertwined. 
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and it is necessary to make careful distinctions. It is unfortunate that 
the necessary radicalism regarding the re-structuring of the Church 
for its mission has been confused with views on the theology of mission 
which are much more debatable. As I have tried to make clear, the par¬ 
ticipation of groups of devoted Christians at the crucial points in the 
struggle for humanisation is the pre-condition of the effective proclama¬ 
tion of the Gospel; it is not a substitute for that proclamation. As 
M. M. Thomas has said, it is within this context "that the crucified 
and risen Jesus Christ can be presented as the revealer and bearer of 
true humanism, and his Kingdom as the ground and goal of history, 
in which the whole creation will be summed up". 4 

Since the study of the missionary structure of the congregation has 
been prolific of polysyllabic slogans, I will venture to plead for a judi¬ 
cious combination of morphological radicalism with evangelical funda¬ 
mentalism. 

2. The second practical point which I want to make follows imme¬ 
diately upon this. It is not difficult to sketch on paper the require¬ 
ments of a truly missionary Church for today. It must combine in one 
body elements which are at present held apart: a deep and passionate 
commitment to work with all men of all kinds and creeds for the hu¬ 
manisation of man, a radical freedom from attachment to inherited 
structures, and a burning evangelical concern which draws men and 
women of every kind into a deep personal relationship with Jesus 
Christ. It is not, I repeat, difficult to write these things together in one 
sentence; but we have found it so far impossible to hold these things 
together in one fellowship. And therefore men cannot see in concreto 
examples of the kind of Christian holiness which alone can sustain 
the Christian mission today. This is our failure in the ecumenical move¬ 
ment. We have not yet learned to be ecumenical enough. 

There are psychological reasons which make it very difficult for 
"Conservative Evangelicals" and “Ecumenicals" to live in one fellow¬ 
ship. The theological factors dividing them are—in truth—slight as 
compared with those which divide Protestants from Orthodox and Ro¬ 
man Catholics. But the struggle to be free from a suffocating and ob¬ 
scurantist pietism is still fresh in the corporate memory of most of 
the Protestant bodies which have—until recently—been the leaders of 
the ecumenical movement. It is therefore harder for us to enter into 
a real ecumenical dialogue with Conservative Evangelicals than it is 
to do so with Orthodox or Roman Catholics from whom we are sepa- 


4 P. Ldfflcr (Ed.), op. cit p. 16. 
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rated by a safe distance. I hope that we have now reached a time when 
we can overcome these barriers. Contrary to the expectation of some 
(but not all) Conservative Evangelicals, the full participation of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church in the ecumenical discussion will make the in¬ 
clusion of Conservative Evangelicals easier, for their missionary think¬ 
ing is much nearer to that of the Roman Catholic Church than it is 
to current ecumenical thinking. 

Conservative Evangelicals need the correction which they would re¬ 
ceive in the ecumenical dialogue. Likewise the ecumenical dialogue is 
grievously distorted by their absence. We need one another. Until we 
learn to live together in one fellowship, our missionary action will fall 
short of the fulness which we all acknowledge that it ought to have. 
Only if we can overcome in living fellowship this grievous separation 
shall we be able again to speak with confidence of the call to mission 
as a call to unity. 
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